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PREFACE. 


Taz Grammar now offered to the public was begun 
in India many years ago; but its progress was 80 re- 
tarded by illness, press of official work, and other 
causes, that on my return to England about eighteen 
months ago, scarcely a third of it was in a form ready 
for the press. | 

It owes its origin to certain Indian friends, whose 
arguments, backed by the results of my own reading 
and observation, led me to conclude—{1) that, much as 
had been achieved in the field of Urdu Grammar by 
Europeans (and especially by Englishmen), that field had 
not been so thoroughly worked but that a great deal 
more might be won from it; (2) that no small portion 
of the work which had been done was of a kind that 
afforded room for improvement. 

In justification of the first of these opinions, I would 
refer my readers to the large quantity of what is be- 
lieved to be absolutely new matter that is to be found 
in almost every part of this work, and especially in the 
sections which treat of—(1) gender; (2) numerals; (3) 
Persian and Arabic constructions; (4) causal verbs; (5) 
compound verbs ; (6) particles; (7) derivation of words; 
and in almost every chapter of the Syntax. In support 
of the second, I would pvint to the sections which treat 
of the construction—{1) of verbs and adjectives in con- 
hection with the broken plurals of the Arabic; (2) of 
Rominal and frequentative verbs; (3) of the accusative 
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case ; (4) of predicative adjectives in construction with 
factitive verbs; (5) of the participles; and also to the 
sections which notice the different uses of the frag- 
mentary verbs faz and thd, and the tenses of the sub- 
junctive mood. In respect of some of these, the views 
propounded are so directly opposed to those maintained 
by preceding grammarians, that I have felt constrained 
to support them by foot-notes, remarks, citations from 
native grammars, and the opinions of native scholars; 
and thus the work has to some extent assumed a 
polemical character, for which I consider that some 
apology is due. This I offer the more readily, as I am 
conscious of being actuated by no motive beyond the 
simple desire to establish what, supported by the best 
native authorities, I hold to be correct views of the 
constructions in question. 

Besides the additions and changes referred to above, 
I may also, I believe, claim to have succeeded in re- 
ducing to rule some constructions which have hitherto 
been regarded as arbitrary. And here I may be per- 
mitted to observe that there is little in the structure 
of Urdu of the loose and arbitrary character which some 
recent writers on the grammar of the language impute 
to it. It may be difficult to discover the rules for 
certain constructions; and, in many instances, native 
scholars, no doubt, are unable to assign a satisfactory 
reason for the forms they use; but it is surely incon- 
sequent to conclude from these facts that: rules in such 
cases cannot be discovered, and that native scholars 
cannot be trusted to compose correctly in their own 
tongue. That “writers are guided by usage rather 
than by rule, and test the accuracy of a passage by 
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the ear rather than by any recognized law,” is, in the 
main, true. But this practice is by no means confined 
to Urdii writers; nor are they a whit more liable to 
err in following the guidance of usage and the ear than 
the many excellent speakers and writers in other living 
tongues who follow the same guides. Indeed, as far as 
constructions which constitute the marked peculiarities 
of the language are concerned, it may be safely affirmed 
that Urdu writers of even ordinary ability are scarcely 
likely to make a slip. When therefore a form or ex- 
pression occurs in one or more standard authors which 
appears to violate some well-known rule, a foreigner 
would do well to pause ere he condemns it as a “ trans- 
gression”; for it 1s infinitely more probable that he has 
not understood the construction, than that the authors 
have committed a palpable solecism. 

One of the features peculiar to this Grammar which 
I would notice here are the remarks and notes that 
touch upon the derivation and origin of words, and the 
formation of the cases and tenses—a subject upon which 
so much light has been thrown of late years by the 
study of comparative grammar. Students of Urdu and 
Hindi in the schools of India especially will, I trust, 
find this portion of the work both interesting and in- 
structive ;—and not only students, but those also who 
speak and write Urdu with perfect facility and accuracy. 
For it is notorious that Urdu scholars (and especially 
Mohammadans) are grossly ignorant of the origin of 
such words and inflexions in their language as are not 
derived from the Persian and Arabic. And the general 
restriction of their studies to these languages alone puts 
it out of their power to acquire a knowledge of the 
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linguistic discoveries of modern philologists in fields 
lying apart from them. 

The arrangement and nomenclature of the work differ 
somewhat from those of preceding grammars. The de- 
clensions have been reduced to ¢wo; the numerals are 
noticed immediately after the attributive adjective; and 


the sections on Persian and Arabic constructions, treat- 


ing as they do of substantives, adjectives, and numerals, 
it has been judged advisable to introduce immediately 
after the Urdu (Hindi) numerals, with the view of keep- 
ing the same parts of speech as much as possible to- 
gether. These sections are, as has been already hinted, 
fuller and more complete than any notice of Persian and 
Arabic inflexions that has hitherto appeared in a gram- 
mar of Hindustani. Full as they are however, it would 
be presumptuous to say that they comprise all the con- 
structions that occur in the language. But I trust I 
may say that they contain few that do not occur. The 
student will find it to his advantage to read these 
sections through—without dwelling on them at first ; 
but more carefully on a second perusal, after he has 
made some acquaintance with Urdu literature ; for Per- 
sian and Arabic, although not the back-bone, so to 
speak, form very important members of Urdu, and hence 
a knowledge of some of the principal facts of their in- 
flexion is indispensable to a correct understanding and 
use of the language. 

The examples under the more important rules of the 
Syntax are numerous and varied. In their selection I 
have not confined myself to the Bag o Bahar and a few 
other works compiled about the same comparatively 
remote period—works which, however excellent they 
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may be, can hardly be supposed to furnish examples of 
all the constructions and idioms current even in their 
day, much less of those now in use; and which may 
certainly be supposed to contain not a little that is now 
obsolete or rare—but have also drawn from more modern 
works, such as the Fasaina’é ‘Aja’ib, the Urdu Reader (a 
work published under the authority of the Government 
of the N.W. Provinces of India), etc., and also from some 
of the best native newspapers; e.g. the Sho‘la’é Tur of 
Kanhpur, and the ‘Aligarh Institute Gazette. Should 
the examples under some of the rules be regarded as too 
copious, I would urge the importance of the rules them- 
selves in such cases, or the misconception that has 
hitherto prevailed respecting the constructions exempli-: 
fied; and also that, while the copiousness of the examples 
is calculated to impress the rules on the student’s mind, 
their generally varied character and full propositional 
form will have the advantage of introducing him to 
diversities both of idiom and style. 

In the preparation of the work I have made free, but 
not, I trust, unfair, use of the Grammars of nly pre- 
decessors, and especially of those published in recent 
years by native scholars: ¢.g. the Urdu Grammar of M. 
Imam Bakhsh of the Dehli College; the Kawa‘idu’l- 
mubtadi of M. Karimu’d-din; the Kawaidé Urdu (a 
work published under the authority of the Government 
of the North-West Provinces of India). I have also ob- 
tained much assistance from the following works: (1) 
the Prakyita-Prakasa of Professor Cowell; (2) the Sindhi 
Grammar of Dr. Trumpp (a work to which I am greatly 
indebted for direct help as well as numerous hints 
touching the derivation of Hindi words); (3) the Gram- 
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matica Linguae Persicae of Dr. Vullers; (4) the Arabic 
Grammar of Professor Wright. And, lastly, I have at 
various times obtained much valuable information from 
several native scholars in India, and especially from 
Maulavis Shaikh ‘Abdullah of Kanhpur, Mohammad 
Riza of Tlahabad, ‘Ali Asgar of Ajmer, and Safdar ‘Ali 
of Jabalpur, to whom I take this opportunity of offering 
my grateful thanks for the aid they were always so ready 
to afford me in my Oriental studies. 

In spite of the greatest possible care in preparing the 
MS. and correcting the press, some omissions and errors 
have been discovered in the work, and it is probable 
that others of a not very serious character (as, for 
example, the omission of dots and vowel marks) have 
escaped detection. It must not be imagined, however, 
that every instance of omission of a long vowel mark 
is an oversight. The Persian numeral di, for example, 
is generally written du, because the vowel is pronounced 
short; and the long vowel of the Arabie words /2, zz, 
etc., being always shortened in pronunciation before the 
conjunctive alif, is of course not marked long. A list 
of such errors as have been discovered 1s given further 
on, and the reader is requested to correct them in the 
text before perusing it. 


JOHN T. PLATTS, 


Lonvon, 
lst November, 1878. 
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HINDUSTANI GRAMMAR. 


PART I—ORTHOGRAPHY. 


CHAPTER I.. 
I. THE ALPHABET, 


1. Urdti, or Hindustani, though a composite language, 
is derived mainly from the Ilindi. The Persian and 
Arabic languages have contributed largely, but Hindi is 
the chicf source. Like Persian and Arabic it is written 
and read from right to left, and books written in it begin 
at the page which, in an English book, would be the last. 
The letters ee huriifu ?ttuhyji) are thirty-five 
in number, and are all consonants, though three of them 
are also used as vowels. When grouped into words, they 
are (with nine exceptions) connected with one another, 
and several of the letters assume somewhat different 
shapes according as they stand at the beginning, in the 
middle, or at the end of a connected group. The fol- 
lowing Table exhibits the several forms of the letters, 


along with their names and numerical values. 
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| Uncon- Connected Form: Exemplification of Numeri- 
Power. nected); - ie al 


rere Sa ee ee ae FP ee eT ¢c 
Form. | Final. |Medial. Initial.! Final. Medial. | Initial. | Value. 


printed and lithographed in India. The form <*) is peculiar to books printed in 
England. 

2 The brackets are intended to shc® chat these letters had originally no value, but 
afterwards received the same value as the cognate Arabic letters 


1 Instead of (2s, 3, ete., the forms 25, 7 etc., are commonly used in books 
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Uncon- Connec.ed Form: Exemplification of Numeri- 


Name. Power.| nected. ——__| ———-|__ al 
Form. Final. Medial. Initial.| Final. | Medial. | Initial. | Value. 


ee —__ _ OO | Mm —_—_—>. | O—o— ———— OOOO 


dle sad | s 


ue | ve| 2 | © [ods |ewnd} sl | 90 

dle cad | 2 | 4] Us| a | 3 | Uc | |] 5] 800 
so toe | ¢ | bj) bh] bh] b | bs | tes] Gl] 9 
ws ze | 2) bb] | &] | be) | a] 900 
ust ain) a} ¢ |e | a | s | ew] ow uc | 70 
wt gain} g |e |e] & | S| eet] Se} Sant |1000 
adfe | f|osjei] a] s fod) 2 ce | 80 
ol ME) Bh eS} eet Ae eee a ys | 100 
WS haf) Bo ES ek SS PR). els} 20 
WE gaf eh] sh] £1 F [eA] S| IS) [20] 
el lam} 7) SJ} dS] L$] 4d [oem |otb} Ud} 30 
ona Wa @ \abd ae 3H a 
oy mint nl yl eye] = 175] oe] ee} Ge] 50 


\, wa’o| w 3 


w 
Xe 
ws 
bo 
& 
3 
o> 


. 
“ 


— ye y us {y] . zalted ow | ob} 10 


Rem. a. The form /is used for the letters 5, p, ¢, t, s, n, y, before 
th 4 ch, c h, and c kh, as in the words eee takht, e bach. 


Rem. 6. \ in connection with a preceding J forms the figures J, Y. 
This combination is generally reckoned a letter of the alphabet, and 
inserted before Cs, to the perplexity of many grammarians, who, 
ignorant of the reason why it is placcd there, erroneously call it lam- 
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alif, whereas it is nothing else than tne name of the alif of prolonga- 
tion (sce § 11, em. c.) written at full length. It must not be con- 
founded with the consonant \ (or the hamzated alif, or hamza, as it is 


commonly called), the first letter of the alphabet. 


2. To the above letters should be added the aspirated 
letters of the Devanagari, or Alphabet of the Sanskrit, 
viz. @ bha, G pha, @ tha, & tha, @ jha, & chha, & dha, 
& dha, @ kha, @gha. The aspirate in these letters 1s said 
to be Lio mukhlit, or ‘blended’ (with the preceding 
letter). They are represented in Urdit by the combina- 
tions @, 2, 23,0, 27, <>, 20, 25, J, J, the ‘butterfly- 
or spectacle-shaped’ h (du-chushmi he) being convention- 
ally used with all except o and 35, which letters are not 
(except, optionally, in the case of a final A, see Rem. a, § 3) 
connected with a following Ictter, and therefore take the 
initial form of the / after them. 


Rem. a. The letters 1, w, C2, ), CUE d, Os y9 js Um» 
ee oe ee ee a eee er 
are borrowed from the Arabic; ww, ch cK? and } from the Persian 
(they are called yl ea ba’é Farsi, ‘the Persian 3,’ etc.); and the 


remaining letters are conventionally used as the equivalents of certain 
Hindi letters. 


Rem. 6. The letters «ty, raneae Us L, b, E> 3 are peculiar to 
Arabic words. _¢ is to be met with in a few Persian words (¢.g. duo 
sad, a hundred’), but in every such instance an original Cw 8 has 
been changed to (os. The letters a ce ) and a are common to 
both Arabic and Persian words; but ra and € occur in a few Hindi 
words in place of .<$ and S . The letter > occurs in Persian words 


alone, co, rd and << may occur in Persian or Hindi words, but 
¥ 
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never in those derived from the Arabic. «2, 3, ) and the ten aspi- 
rated letters ., 2» etc., can occur in Hindi words alone. The re- 


maining letters are common to Hindi, Persian, and Arabic words. 


3. The letters |, ¥, 5, 3, 5, 3, j, $ and , are joined to 
a preceding letter, provided it be not one of their own 
number, but not generally to a following one. The letters 
L and & are connected with both a preceding and a fol- 
lowing letter, but their form remains unchanged. 


Rem. The above rule is strictly true only of the printed character. 
In writing and in lithographed books these letters, with the exception 
of |, are frequently joined to a following 4, if it be final: e.g. @} dida. 


4. The correct pronunciation of some of the letters, 
as, for example, - and ¢, it is scarcely possible for a 
European to acquire. Most of them, however, are suf- 
ficiently represented by the corresponding English cha- 
racters, as may be seen from the following remarks: 


\ alif,.or hamsa (as it is commonly called, to distinguish it from the 
alsf of prolongation), is the spiritus lenis of the Greeks. It may be 
compared with /4 in the English hour. 

qj and © are our b and p. 

<= is much softer and more dental than the English ¢. In pro- 
nouncing it, the tip of the tongue should be placed against the edge or 
the back of the upper teeth. 

«=> has a heavier’ sound than our #, but it represents it more closely 
than c=) does. In pronouncing it the tip of the tongue is applied to 
the back part of the mouth, 


YO °9 


74 Sis 
1 This ¢ is termed dite sh ta’é musokkala ‘the heavy ¢,’ and the same epithet 


is applied to the letters K and). 
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>, Cw, (p are all sounded alike, like our hard s in ast." 

a has the sound of 7 in the English jaz. 

c is the English ch, as in church. 

c is @ very sharp, but smooth guttural aspirate, stronger than 3, 
but not rough like ¢: Its sound approximates to that of our h in 
huge. 

) is softer and more dental than our d. It is pronounced in the 
same way as our ), by placing the tongue against the back of the 
upper teeth. 

> has a sound resembling the English d in dame; but it is generally 
heavier. It is pronounced by applyiug the tip of the tongue to the 
back part of the roof of the mouth. 

S, j» (e and & have all one sound in Urdi, viz. that of our s in 
seal," 

) 18, in all positions, a distinctly uttered lingual r, as pronounced by 
the French and Germans. 

) is a heavy sounding r,; uttered by turning the tip of the tongue 
towards the roof of the mouth, as in the case of 8, with which letter it 
is interchangeable. 

J has the sound of our g in azure. 

(> is represented by ou sh, as in shut. 

L is a strongly palatal ¢; but by all except, perhaps, the educated 
Musalman, it is pronounced like G. 

¢ has a strong guttural sound, pronounced by a smart compression 
of the upper part of the wind-pipe, and forcible emission of the breath. 
Its correct pronunciation is rarely heard in India, and is scarcely to be 


acquired by a European. 


is a guttural g, accompanied by a grating or rattling sound as in 


1 In reading the Kor’an, however, the true sound is given to these letters; te. (A. 
is pronounced like our ¢A in thing; Cw like s in sit; LP somewhat like ss in Atss; 
o) like fA in this; } as the common English z; LP like a strongly articulated palatal 
d; and &, either like VL» oF as a strongly articulated palatal s, 


awh we Ae = 
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gargling, of which English affords no example. The Northumbrian ¢, 
and the French r in grasseye, are approximations to it. 

5 is our f. 

5 is a strongly articulated guttural 4, of which we have no ex- 
ample in English. It closely resembles the sound uttered by a crow in 
its caw. 

2S is our &. 

Sf has the eound of our g in get, give; never that of g in gem, 
gaol, gibe. 


J » @ are exactly equivalent to the English 7, m. 


w has three distinct sounds: it has the sound of the English » in 
not—1) When it occurs at the beginning of a word or syllable, as els 
nam; 2) at the end of a word or syllable, when preceded by a short 
vowel, a8 .y ban; 3) in all Arabic words in which it is not imme- 
diately followed by wb. It is nasal (e528 gunna), or indistinct (iss 
khafc), like the French » in B0n—1) When it is quiescent (s.¢. not 
movent), and immediately preceded by a long vowel; e.g. Lbs 32, 
dirakhtan, ory barson, wks sanp, pol andhi, ere] int, sy] 
inf: (2) when it is quiescent, and is immediately followed by a 
quiescent letter; ¢.7. us pul antri, Lencgs phansnd,. a2 munh, It has 
the sound of m in all Persian and Arabic words in which it is imme- 
diately followed by \ 5 or — p; and generally" in Hindi words also, 
if a short vowel precede it; ¢.g. Bye amboh, bass tambih, gee ‘ambar, 


1 There are numerous exceptions to the rule in the case of Hindi words; a good 
test, perhaps, is the method of writing: if a word can be written with either » or m 


(before b or p), the m invariably has the sound of m: e.g. Li or La! lamba ; ere 
or Lam champa: if n cannot be replaced by m in writing, then it has a nasal 
or obscure sound ; as denim chanbelt. To say, as all the grammarians do, that 
“= immediately preceding 5 or p always has the sound of m,”’ is quite Wrong ; for if 
a long vowel precede the n, it almost invariably has a vasal sound: e.g. ae jes surp, 
Wb tanba, Lol karipna, Ls ~ saurnpna ; and the instances of its hans a nasal 


sound, even when preceded by a short vowel, are by no means few. The rule really 
spplies to Persian and Arabic words alone. 
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Lim champa, Li! lamba.—In these pages nasal n, when final, will be 
printed without the dot, thus iyi and in the Roman character it will, 
in all positions, be indicated by n with a dot (7). 

8 is an aspirate like our Ain hand. At the end of most words, how- 
ever, when preceded by the short vowel a (fatha, § 5), it is not sounded : 
e.g. dls Khana, ‘house,’ PACS banda, ‘servant,’ ‘slave.’ It is then 
termed os bs ha’é mukhtafi, “the imperceptible h,’ in contra- 
distinction to the perceptible h ( pe ls ha’é zahir), in such words 
as a\) rah, ‘road,’ sLsol badshah, ‘king.’ Final h, when not sounded, 
is omitted in the Roman character. In a few Arabic words 4h final 
occurs with two points over it, thus 5: it is then sounded like cx 4, 
into which letter it is sometimes changed. 

tem. a. Final h can only be silent when it is not an original letter. 
It is found chiefly in Persian and Arabic words, in the latter of which 
it is a servile letter forming (originally) feminine nouns: e.g. se 
maltka, ‘queen,’ from is. malik, “king ;’ siyls muhdwara, ‘idiom,’ 
from the Arabic fem. 5, lo muhdicarat: in the former it is used simply 
to convey the sound of the preceding short vowel (fatha). 

Rem.b. Of the medial forms of A, ¢ is conventionally used to aspirate 
the letters — 5, \ g, etc., as has been shown in § 2, the form . being 
employed when it is to be pronounced as a separate letter; but this 
distinction is not generally regarded in India. 

g and Js generally have the sound of our w and y; but in most Per- 
sian words 4 is pronounced like » In a few Persian words, moreover, 
9 preceded by t a ia scarcely, if at all, au: 6.9. \ gs khwah, 
‘whether,’ ‘or;’ de hhwud, “sclf;? ESN ah khwurak, ‘food ;’ ange 
khwesh, ‘own,’ which are pronounced as though written Alah, khud, 
khurdk, khesh. This 4 is termed ‘distorted’ (aides ma‘dila): in the 
Roman character it will be represented by w with a dot (w). 

The aspirated letters ~ dh, 2 ph, etc., are uttered with a greater 
effort of breath than usual, and by one action of the vocal organ; there 


is no pause between the J, p, etc., and the 4. The only one of these 
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letters which has an English equivalent is <5, which is sounded like 
th in our thick. The sounds of ph, th, etc., are said by grammarians to 
resemble those of the same combinations in our words, up-hill, hot-house, 


etc.; but this is scarcely correct. 


II, THE VOWELS AND OTHER ORTHOGRAPHIC SIGNS. 


d. The following signs are used to indicate the short 
vowels: 

1) (called tees fatha, or »; zabar). Tt is written 
above the consonant after which it is sounded, and is in- 
variably pronounced like our @ in cedar, or our u in bun: 
C.J» ap ban, ‘a forest.” 

2) > (called 55 kasra, or »;zer). It is written beneath 
the consonant after which it is pronounced, and has the 
sound of our 7 in pin: eg. .y bin, ‘without.’ 

3) ~ (called as3 zamma, or Grw pesh). It is written 
over the consonant to which it belongs, and has the sound 
of u in pull: e.g. (b pul, ‘a bridge.’ 


Rem. a. The short vowels kvsra and zamma, when immediately fol- 
lowed by 3, or by the harsh gutturals c and gE» ure generally pro- 
nounced like obscure e and 0 respectively; as “2 yth, * this,’ i woh, 
* that,’ ee mehnat, ‘toil,’ “ trouble,’ oaae Mohammad, ced fel, 
‘action.’ §o also zamma preceded by the guttural & ( 3) has the sound 
of 5; as oly kor’ dn. 

Rem. b. The three ehort vowels are collectively termed le 
barazat, ‘motions;’ and the letter which is accompanied by one of 
them is said to be Sais mutahurrik, or “movent.’ 


1 Fatha, kasra, zamma, are the Arabic names for the short vowels; zabar, ser, 
pesh, the Persian; both are commonly used by the native grammarians, 
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TANWIN. 


6. The marks of the short vowels when doubled are 
pronounced with the addition of the sound é as > an, 
>in, un. This is called eng tanwin, or ‘nination’ 
(from the name of the lIctter niin), and takes ee only 
at the end of an Arabic word : e. I: pe fauran, opie 
ee masalan, ‘for example,’ 55 daf‘atan, ‘all at once,’ 
al\ i. musharun ilaih, ‘the aforesaid.’ The tanwin of 
Jatha (+) takes an \ after all the consonants except 3; 
but the ¢anwin should always be written over the letter 
preceding the alif, and not over the alif itself. This ali/ 
In no way affects the quantity of the vowel, which is 
always short. 


Rem. a. If a word end in \, the tanwin with hamza (§ 13) is written 
after it; ¢.9. ARCS | 1b/'da’an, ‘firstly,’ “ originally.’ 
Rem. b. The tanwin of gamma rarely occurs in Urdii; that of kasra 


perhaps never. 
JAZM Ok SUKUN, 


. When a consonant is not accompanied by one of the 
three short vowels fatha, kasra, and zamma, that is to 
say, when it occurs at the end of a shut syllable (and is 
therefore not ¢S; isi mutaharrik, or ee) it is termed 
: wx majziim, ‘amputated,’ or . Sls sakin, ‘resting’ or 

‘ quiescent,’ } and is then marked with the orthographic 

sche ~. called re = yazm, ‘amputation,’ or oss sukun, 
‘rest,’ which serves, when another syllable follows, to 
separate the two, e.g. Ujle marna, ‘to beat,’ sx masjid, 
‘a mosque.’ ‘ 


1 The word quiescent is to be understood in its original signification of not moving, 
and not in the secondary cense of ‘not sounded,’ that it has in English grammar, 
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Rem. a. When two or more quiescent letters occur together in a 
word, the first alone is termed min sdkin, and the others are termed 
Wises maukif, ‘supported,’ or ‘dependent on;’ ¢.g. in the word 
(= 59) dost, ‘friend,’ the » is termed sdkin, but the (w and > are 
said to be maukif. 

Rem. 6. The jazm is not written over the last letter of a word, 
althongh that letter is, in all but a very few cases, quiescent. 

Rem. «. A few words begin with two consonants, the first having no 
vowel; e.g. LS kya, ‘ what,’ pas kyon, ‘why,’ upanly brahman, ‘a 
Brahman.’ It is not customary to write jazm over the first letter in 
these words, since a quiescent. consonant is not supposed to occur at the 
beginning of a word. When the second of the two letters is r, the 
first is not unfrequently pronounced with kasra, e.g birdhman. Some- 


times the ¢ is elided, as in ,yadly 


TASHDID. 


8. A consonant that is to be doubled, or ‘strengthened,’ 
(s3i4 mushaddad) is written only once, but marked with 
the =, called ws45 tashdid, ‘strengthening,’ e.g. e: 
tatfi, ‘a screen,’ 3,25 tasarruf, ‘use,’ > kuwwat (not 
kuwat), ‘power.’ The first of the double letters ends the 
preceding syllable, and the second begins the following, 
as tasar-ruf; and each of them must be distinctly pro- 
nounced, and not slurred over as the double letters are 
in the English words manner, mummy. 


Rem. The tashdid is not generally used in the case of infinitives, 
the roots of which end in ..); 4.9. iS jannd, ‘to know,’ (oo sunnd, 
‘to hear,’ not Ul> and GS. 


LONG VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS. 


9. The long vowels (4, 7, “) are indicated by placing 
the marks of the short vowels before the corresponding 
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letters |, ,, and ¢s respectively, as in the words ,b bar, 
yp nitr, uw) bis. Long a (@) is pronounccd like our @ in 
far, never like a in bull; long u (i) is sounded like our u 
in-rule, or our oo in fool; long 7 (7) has the sound of our 
¢ in the words police, caprice. But the sounds of the 
long vowels endure much longer in Urdu than in English, 
especially when they occur in the first part, or in the 
middle of words. 


10. The combinations ,~ and .s— also often form sounds 
like our 0 in mole, and the French e¢ in féte (or the English 
a in fate), e.g. jye mol, ‘price, “rw pet, ‘belly. As 
these sounds are unknown to the Arabic, they are 
termed Jy<* may-hil, ‘unknown,’ in contradistinction to 
the sounds of # and 7, which are termed Wi, 20 maritf, 
‘known.’ 


11. The short vowel fatha before <5 and , forms the 
diphthongs az and au, as exemplified in the English aisle, 
and the German haus, (or in the English house): e.g. 
wis hatf, ‘pity,’ > hauz, ‘reservoir, 


Rem. a. S, 9 a and Sr when they form vowels, are termed Jetters of 
prolongation Ae > hurafu’l madd), because they oe iy effect 
of lengthening the preceding short vowels; and aes] Wi, io hurifu 
’] ishba , ‘ the letters added to give fullness of sound’ (to the preceding 
homogeneous short vowels). They are merely sounds of prolongation 
after the short vowels, and cannot have a vowel (that is to say, are 
quiescent), wherefore they cannot commence a word or syllable. Thus 
they are distinguished from the consonants \, 59 us- If, and us be 
preceded by kasra and zamma respectively, they must have a vowel, 
and are therefore consonants, e.g. me siwd, ‘more,’ “except,” pears mu- 
yassar, ° attained.’ 


Rem. 6. The leiters of prolongation, though they are qui sccnt, are 
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not generally marked with jazm; but in certain works printed in England, 
gand «5, when they have the majhil sound, are marked with that sign— 
or rather with a complete circle, thus 58 ko, \Xi tel; and when they form 
diphthongs (in which case they might be marked with jazm), with the 
slon “3 6.9. oH aur, re fauran. 

Rem. ec. The altf of prolongation is, by some grammarians, regarded 
as a letter of the alphabet, and named J Ja, the .} with fatha being 
prefixed to it because it cannot be pronounced at the beginning of its 


own name, as every other letter can (see § 1, Rem. b). 


12. The alif of prolongation is omitted in some Arabic 
words, but the omission is indicated by the preceding 
fatha being written perpendicularly: e.g. .,a>) (for a>) 
ralunan, ‘most merciful,’ \d» (for \sbs) Aaza, ‘that.’ The 
perpendicular fatha represents a small alif. 


Rem. a. In a few Arabic words the perpendicular fatha is followed 
by 5 or (53 in such cases these letters are sounded like the alif of pro- 
longation; ¢.g. kc saldt, “prayer, peor (or pall) aulitar, ‘better.’ 

Rem. b. <s¢ at the end of a word after Jaina is pronounces like |, 
which is generally written over it, ¢.9. usye9 or ds 5900 da‘ i'w, claim,’ 


Ante ukbd, ‘the next world.’ This us 1s termed Hyak =i) alifu’t 
maksira, ‘the abbreviated alif,’ in contradistinction to ‘the jengthaned 
alif? (§ 17). It is so named because, when it comes in contact with 
“the conjunctive alif’ Auaeny alifu’l wasl, § 15), it is shortened 
in pronunciation before the following consonant. The Persians generally 
change this cs into |. 


THE HAMZATED ALIF, OR HAMZA. 


13. Alif, when it is not a mere letter of prolongation, 
but a consonant, pronounced hike the spiritus lenis, is dis- 
tinguished by the mark + hamza (sj), either expressed 
or implied, and is commonly called hamza. When it 
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occurs at the beginning of a word, the form assumed oy 
the ‘soft breathing’ is \ alone (humza being understood), 
e.g. —\ ab, Ul 2s, = un, ~&\ kh, sie! ert, ain) un, 24) ot, 
uslai, \aur. At the beginning of a syllable not the 
first in a word, the soft breathing may be represented by 
= alone, or by alif alone, or by , or .s accompanied by 
hamza (see § 14), 


Rem. a. According to Arabic grammarians, a syllable cannot begin 
with a vowel; but every vowel must be preceded by a symbol indi- 
cating the movement of the vocal organ whereby the emission of the 
breath is produced. Now, in uttering what we regard as an initial 
vowel, there takes place (in the fauces), according to this theory, a 
sudden emission of the voice after a total suppression; and this is repre- 


sented by the symbol Vor = hamza, which signifies ‘prick,’ ‘impulse.’ 


This cffort of utterance (which, not being a vowel, comes to be ranked | 


as a consonant) the Grecks represented by the mark (’). In the pro- 
nunciation of an Arab the Aamza is a very perceptible articulation, 
especially at the commencement of a syllable in the middle of a word, 
preceding a shut syllable; e.g. oly kor'dn, cee jur'at (not kd-rdn, 


and ju-rat). 


14. Wher hamza occurs at the beginning of a syllable 
not the first in a word, the following cases arise: 

1). If it be pronounced with fatha, it poner ee 
in the form of ali with humza: eg ne swar, * pig, een iyee 
jurat, ‘daring,’ asi tawam, ‘twin.’ 

2). If it be accompanied by zamma, and preceded by 
one of the letters of prolongation, 1¢ generally takes the 
form of hamza alone Sp =): eg. ose jain, ‘shall, or 
should, I go?’ (sl pa’on, ‘foot,’ (sql aisi?on, ‘tears, 
Or jvun, ‘(if) I live’ If it be moved by kasra, and 
followed by the mwhul s—, humza alone may be written, 


_~ ~ ee, oe oe 


| 
. 
| 
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or .5 may be used, but the former is the more common: 
eg. Sv or 4 pa’e, ‘foot,’ Sp or a,b hil’e, ‘been.’ 

8). If it is pronounced with sasra, and preceded oy a 
letter of prolongation, or by fatha, it generally passes 
into 4 (in which case it 1s correct to omit the two points 
of the letter .s): eg. plas juda@’i, ‘separation,’ sil 
Ja ida, ‘advantage,’ LMISS gunja ish, ‘capacity,’ ‘room,’ 
op hit’t, “been, .3,$ ko’, ‘some,’ ee ka’i, ‘ several.’ 

Rem. a. \ sometimes passes into 9: C.J. sy mu’ annas, ‘feminine,’ 
pine ta’ias, ‘peacock.’ The first of these words calls for no comment, 
as the law by which its change is effected does not operate in Urdii: it 
is taken from the Arabic, as given above. As regards the second, it may 
be observed that it is a more correct, though less common, form than 
Case: Similarly |, pe U a5 , though they never occur, are, strictly 
speaking, more correct than ae , etc. But so far are the natives of 
India from being particular in such matters, that they commonly write 
the hamza over the letter of prolongation itself: ¢.g. ot : ae ; Use. 

Rem. b. Hamza is often found at the end of a syllable in Arabic 
words: ¢.9. Pity wy In such cases the hamza 1s changed (in Urdi) 
into the lettcr of prolongation corresponding to the preceding short 
vowel: ¢g. sou tasir, ‘effect,’ wy mimin, ‘believer.’ 

Rem. c. The letters \, g and .¢ are termed car Cy > hur fe ‘illat, 
“weak letters,’ on account of the changes to which they are subject 
among themselves. 

Rem. @. Hamza, as its character indicatcs, is the abbreviation of re 
which is in fact but an aggravation of the sprritus lents. This may 
guide the student to some extent in pronouncing the ei but as we 
have observed before, it is almost impossible for an Englishman to ac- 
quire the true pronunciation of this letter; and it is quite impossible to 
explain the true sound in writing: it must be learned by the ear alone. 


A Hindi makes scarcely any distinction between the sounds ws ‘ab, 
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wwe ‘tb, Ws ‘ub, and those of a) ab, —\ 4B, | ub; but in the 
mouth of an educated Mohammadan they are very different sounds. 
When we have occasion to write Hindistini in the Roman character, 
hamza in the middle of a word will be represented by the Greek symbol 
(’), and e by that symbol inverted: ¢.g. pa’on (os), ‘alam (whe). 
Hamza at the beginning of a word will be omitted. 


WASL. 


15. The mark (~), called (25 wasi, ‘union,’ ‘occurs in 
Urdu only over the consonant \ of the Arabic article JI, 
in pone from the Arabic, ¢.9. .j-xeyll per amiru °L 
mitminin, ‘Commander of the Faithful,’ otal 355i 
ashrafu ’l ashraf, ‘the noblest of the noble,’ JNU br Ueull 
(pronounced b2-kull), ‘in the totality,’ ‘completely. 
In such phrases the | at the commencement of the article 
is absorbed by the final vowel of the preceding word and 
the mark = written over the al/f indicates the elision of 
the smirdtus lenis. The , and .¢ of prolongation, as also 
‘the abbreviated alif’ (alifé makstra, 5— or J;—-, § 12, 
Rem. b.), are shortened in pronunciation before an alif 
with wasl: e.g. gall ca fi 7b fau, ‘on the instant,’ 
‘instantly,’ edd re bu °l hawas, ‘possessed of aa 
* desirous,’ wy EAT syeo duwa ?l mutwakhkhirin, ‘ the 
claim, or assertion, of the moderns.’ These words are 
invariably pronounced as though they were written ,i3 


Vuur, (mado bulhawas, ..p  ealseo da‘walmutwalhkhirin. 
> MN OI 


Rem. Alif with wasl (Ny i 18 altogether omitted i in the first word of 
the introductory formula a \ (for ay =) bismillah, ‘in the name 
of God,’ and also after the Arabi preposition (J Ui, ‘to’: e.g. onal 


li’lalamin ‘to the worlds.’ 
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16. If the first letter of the word to which the Arabic 
article is prefixed be one of the following fourteen—w, © 
95 9) Dy yy Fr Ud Ur UP Us by &, J) wy, the Z of the 
article, though written, is for the sake of euphony passed 
over in pronunciation, and assimilated to the following 
consonant, which is then marked with ¢ashdid, and the 
jazm of the J is omitted: eg. GebLUT jlo daru ’ssaltanat, 
‘the abode of ene ‘the royal city,’ Bar’ ola 


tkhwanu ‘ssufa, ‘the Brethren of Purity,’ eullts| else 
‘awammu unas, ‘the mass of men,’ ‘ the common pcople.’ 


Rem. the letters 2, «4», etc., mentioned above, are called —i, ee 
pares lel ’shshamsiya, or “the solar letters,’ because the word 
jaa shams, ‘sun,’ happens to begin with one of them ; me the other 
letters of the Arabic alphabet are termed & Sool 3, = huriifu't 
kamariya, or “the lunar letters,’ because yn kamar, ‘moon,’ commences 
with one of them. 


MADD. 


17. At the beginning of a word or syllable the sound 
of long a (a) is represented by the alif of prolongation 
preceded by the inaudible consonant |. The two alifs are 
commonly represented in writing by one with the sign of 
prolongation, =, madd (+ i.e. lengthening, extension), 
placed over it: e.g. zl aj, ‘to-day’ (for <N), wt ab, 
‘water,’ ty koran. Alif with madd can only occur at 
the beginning of a syllable. 

Rem. \ is called Sdydan a alifé mamdida, ‘the lengthencd alif,’ 


in contradistinction to ‘the abbreviated or short alif’ (sjpaie Wall 
alifé maksira, § 12, Rem. 6.). 


18. The attainment of a correct pronunciation will be 
materially facilitated by a strict attcntion to the rule for 
2 
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dividing a word correctly into syllables. Every syllable 
begins with a movable consonant, and every word has 
just as many syllables as it has vowels. Hence a syllable 
consists of a consonant and a vowel, or a consonant, a 
vowel, and any following quzescent couscnanits e.g. \eS Sse 
bhiu-kha, hungry.’ cS ha-ra-kat, ‘motion,’ e,9 
dt- vate ‘ tree,’ pecs ta-bas-sum, ‘smile.’ 


Rem. The short vowels, and other orthographical signs, are rarely 
to be met with in MSS. and books printed in India, and the points of 
the final Us are frequently dispensed with. However neccssary then 
the aid of the orthographical marks may be to a European student, he 
should not fail to accustom himself to thcir omission. In these pages 
an attempt has been made to mark all t!.e most necessary signs. The 
short vowel fatha is generally omitted, as also the kasra and zamma 
when they help to form the majhal sounds e and 0. When the majhul 
sound ¢ occurs at the end of a word it is written e_, with ‘the reversed 
ye’ (Lgnyher el ya’é ma kisi), provided the preceding letter is one 
which admits of its being connected with it." The letter a 1s repre- 
sentcd by g, instead of the usual gh, since tlic aspirate in the latter is 
calculated to mislead the student as to the true sound of the letter. 


19. The letters of the alphabet are also used for the 
purpose of numerical computation—chiefly, if not exclu- 
sively, in recording the date of important events: e.g. 
dal oy es also padshahé shuara bid ahli, ‘Ahli was 
the king of poets,’ wherein the sum of the letters ~, \, a, 
etc., amounts to 942 (a.H.), the date of the death of the 
poet Alli; sly, ¢l bag o buhar, where the sum of the 
numerical values of the letters W, 1, etc., amounts to 
1217 a.u., the year in which the work called the Bag o 
bahar was completed. The arrangement of the letters of 


1 The ya’é ma‘kusi, or ‘ reversed ye,’ can only be employed, tn the Arabic character, 
when connected with a preceding letter. 
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the alphabet according to their numerical values is called 
the abjad, and is contained in the following eight un- 
meaning words : 


The value of each letter will be found in the Table of the 
Alphabet. 


20. The special numerical figures are 
i; or ~- F ®» 1 VA YY 
12 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 90 


which are compounded in exactly the same way as our 
numerals: e.g. \Avf* 1873. 


21. The following passage, with the transcript in 
English letters, will serve as a useful exercise in reading 
for the student, and also to exemplify the most important 
of the remarks in the preceding paragraphs, 


* ins Ls \S SUE obits 

SF Sl el slosh jaf eds ye 3 ee = YS hob ey 

23S Ame eS Ble Ue OL dle He 
clenty yy! od SUS Sp athe y slob yh gle i! je yy) 
pel ees aS els SOLAN y She yh tS eS Gal yf ty 
US hy “gb ig Uhre ce bie” SIE ag 6 Lyotatilo - US 
1S IF sit oe COU see st EY Sle Gee a CN, 
CS ay BY ce Ue Sy gee go Clee hes ila 
Byte ee Ob el NTU lle SS ete 
abe $ 39) wl a gee BY ce 3) Get 5 Lyell 
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go Nas S$ oye AS ys OL cyl of told Qa 
af8 als jl - Go Yl gb - by US Nash 


#130 jy 
Sindbad jahazi-ka pahla safar. | 
Sindbad-ne kaha, main-ne jo daulat aur ja’eddad apne bap-ke tarike-se 
pat thi, ‘dlamé shabab-men ‘aiydshi-karke sab kharch kar dali, aur phir 
apni hamakat aur nd-dani-par muttali'-hokar kamal nadim aur pasheman 
hid, aur us daulalé hausir aur mal o asbab-ke za'& karne-ka bahut afsos 
kiya; danishmandon-ka yth kaul ki “‘ muflisi-se mar-jana béhtar hai” 
yad-karta, aur usko apne hasbé hal pata, aur mere bap-ka bhi yéhi kaul 
tha. Akhiru’lamr mirdg-ka bacha bachayd jo meri fazal-kharchiyon-se 
baki rah-gaya tha, sab jam‘-karke becha, aur tdjirdné bakri-se apne 
bab-men mashwara kiya; unhon-ne mujh-ko achchhi salah batla’i; main-ne 
us ripat-ko tidrat-men lagd-diyd, aur tijarat-ka asbab kharid-kar, un 
tajiron-ke ham-rah bandar bansra-ko gaya, aur wahdn-se, ba-tttifak un 
sab-ke, jahdz kirdya-kar-ke sawar hi'a, 


TRANSLATION. 
Sindbad the Saclor’s First Voyage. 


Sindbad said: Whatever wealth and property I inherited from my 
father’s estate, I spent all in debauchery in the season of youth; and 
then, perceiving my folly and stupidity, became extremely ashamed 
and sorry, and much regrettcd having squandered that vast wealth 
and property; I used to call to mind the saying of the wise, 
‘Death is better than poverty,’ and to find it in accordance with my 
predicament; this saying moreover was my father’s also. Ultimately, 
collecting all the remnants of my inheritance, which had escaped my 
extravagances, I sold (them), and consulted some merchants (Jit. sea- 
traders) respecting myself; they gave me good counsel: I invested 
that money in commerce, and purchasing trading commodities, accom- 
panied those merchants to the sea-port of Bagra, and thence, conjointly 
with them all, hired a ship, and embarked. 


gg ee = 
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PART II.—ETYMOLOGY. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 


22. Urdti grammarians, using the grammatical termi- 
nology of the Arabic, class all the parts of speech under 
the three general heads of Verbs (jes f&1), Nouns ( rs) ism ), 
and Particles (.5;> harf). Under the verb they class 
what we call the Conjunctive Participle (Wi,bx- Js SElé 
ma tif). The Noun includes— 

1° The Substantive (Wi,24% rom wsmé muusuf, or simply 

\ «sm, ‘the noun which is described or qualified’). 

2° The Adjective (civ ra) ismé sifat, ‘the noun in- 
dicating a quality’). : 

8° The Numerical Adjective (ose ml dsmé ‘adad, ‘the 
noun of number’). ° 

4° The Personal Pronoun («6 zamir, ‘the noun that 
is kept in mind’). 

5° The Demonstrative Pronoun (s)s\ .1 ismé ishara, 
‘the noun of indication, or by which something is pointed 
out’). 

6° The Relative Pronoun [Joy | ismé mausil, ‘ the 


noun that is connected’ (with a relative clause) ]. 
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7° The Interrogative Pronoun (ole! a! ismé istifham, 
‘the noun that secks information,’ or ‘the noun of 
questioning’). 

8° The Indefinite Pronoun ( mon rn ismé mubham, ‘ the 
indeterminate or indefinite noun’). : 

9° The Infinitive, or Verbal Noun (,s2+ masdar, ‘the 

source whence the different forms of the verb originate’). 

10° The Deverbal Nouns, as the Noun of Agency 
(deb ro) ismé fail), the Perfect, or Passive Participle 
(le or JSyrte ol miizi, or ismé maf‘ul), and the Imperfect 
Participle («J les o! ismé haliya, ‘the noun of state or 
circumstance’ of the subject or object). 

Under the term Particles are comprised—1™ Adverbs ;' 
2° Prepositions (> veo hurifé jarr, ‘ particles of attrac- 
tion’); 3° Conjunetions (Wiss yn hurufé ‘atf, “ con- 
junctive particles,’ or bis = hurifé shart, ‘ conditional 
particles,’ etc.) ; 4° Interjections (lui Qiy> huriifé nida, 
‘ particles of calling’). 


I. THE ARTICLE. 


23. It will be perceived from the above classification 
that the Article finds no place among the parts of speech 
in Urdu. The context alone can determine whether a noun 
is definite or indefinite. The force of the definite article 
is, however, often conveyed by the demonstrative pro- 
nouns ~. yeh, ‘this,’ and s, woh, ‘that’; and that of the 


1 There is no special name for an adverb in Urdii; it is termed jes tamiz, * the 


u 
specification,’ 3b zarf, ‘the vessel, or that # which the act is done,’ or 3) 
naf?, ‘the particle of negation,’ according to the sense in which it is used. 


—— ee ge 


eS es I A ee ee, Le, 
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indefinite article by the numeral 6 ef, ‘one,’ or by the 
indefinite pronoun , 3, ko’, ‘some.’ A fuller notice of 
this will be found in the Syntax. 


Il. THE SUBSTANTIVE ( aul). 
1. GENDER (Lae jins). 


24. In respect of gender, Urdu nouns are divisible into 
two classes: 1) those which are masculine (s ve muzakkar) 3 
2) those which are feminine ( Spe mw annas). 


Rem. Most nouns are masculine or feminine merely by usage 
( gles sama t); the gender of a large number, however, is based on 
rule ( cooled kiydst): it is with these chiefly that we have to deal 


25. That a noun is of the masculine or feminine gender 
may be ascertained either: 1) from its s¢gnification; or 
2) from its form. 


26. All common nouns and proper names that denote 
males are masculine by signification, and those that de- 
note females are feminine: e.g. Wb Jap, * father,’ py 
shauhar, ‘husband,’ ,\s) lohar, ‘blacksmith,’ ..,»50 Mohan, . 
are masculine; and (jlo man, ‘ mother,’ > yori, ‘ wife,’ 
sexe chhochho, ‘nurse,’ 5 Bannii, are feminine by 
signification. 

Rem. There is one exception even to this rule. The word aus 
kabila, ° family,’ ‘tribe,’ is used euphemistically to signify wife, and 
treated as a masculine; and the masculine terms wiwls khandan, 
“family,” 4 ys ghardna, ‘household,’ jleeo! oS rs ghar ke ddmtyan, 


‘people of the house,’ are still more commonly used in the sense of ° wife.’ 
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27. Masculine by form are: 

1). Hindi nouns ending in \~ @, as UT ada, ‘flour,’ \3£ 
ghara, ‘an earthen vessel,’ \.» hira, ‘diamond.’ * 

Rem. The exceptions (though numerous in the Hindi dialect) are 
not numerous in Urdii.? The chief exception to the rule is a class of 
feminine diminutives ending in b> tyd: eg. Le Ww chiriyd, ‘a bird,’ 
Use phuriyd, ‘a small boil,’ Ws dibiyd, ‘a tiny box.’ 


2). Nouns ending in ,* u# or 0, and especially those 
ending in @’o: e.g. nT alu, ‘ potato,’ 3 ullit, ‘owl,’ 5. 
bichehhu, * scorpion,’ pe pahli, * side,’ ole jadi, ‘magic,’ 
yao hasho, ‘stuffing’ (a pillow, etc.), jl» bha’o, ‘price,? 
Siem chhirka@’o, ‘sprinkling.’ Abstract nouns, like the 
last of the examples, are without exception masculine. 


Rem. Hindi and Arabic words furnish a few exceptions, as 3h bali, 
y , 7 S,, 
sand,’ 4 yo ade liquor,’ Py rohi, “a kind of fish,’ gl nd’o, ‘a 
boat,’ <*> Aajo, ‘satire,’ and perhaps one or two more. The chief 
ae aes babs Persian mores aS 4 val aes “ eyebrow,’ 5 vt dbri, 
‘honour,’ PL arzi, * wish,’ - bu or bo, “ smell,’ a tardzi,, ‘a pair 
of scales,’ vie dara, ‘medicine,’ 9 J ‘a stream,’ - kho, * habit,’ 
and a few more. 
e ° G 
3). Nouns ending in s+ a: eg. say banda, ‘a slave,? 
© é fe ae ae é >, Ze ¢ 
sd parda, ‘a curtain,’ das gussa, ‘anger,’ ac3 kissa, ‘a 
tale.’ 
co vd 
Rem. a. &583 banafsha, “a violet,’ dg) tauba, “ repentance,’ dS 
a? ‘ v,, 
dafa, ‘time,’ ‘a class,’ 43 no sarfa, ‘expenditure,’ cal fakhta, ‘a 
1 T use the term Hind? advisedly ; for Sanskrit, not having been a spoken language 
when Urdii sprung into existence, could only have furnished words to it through the 
Hindi. 
2 Words like mansa, daya, jacha, kirpa, sobha, etc., belong, not to Urdi, but to 
Hindi. Such words were commonly used by the older writers, but are rarely found in 
modern authors; and even the older writers gencrully used them under peculiar 


circumstances, just as an English novelist, the scene of whose novel is laid in Corue 
wall, for example, might introduce something of the Cornish dialect into his work. 


ey ee ee ee | 
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dove,’ &43 Jasha, ‘a corpse,’ and a few more, are exceptions; as are 
also all such Arabic nouns as have 8 affixed to the masculine to form 
the feminine, Ae malika, “queen,’ from Us. malik, ‘king,’ sadly 
walida, ‘mother,’ from |, walid, * father.’ 

Rem. b. Final x» (masculine) is frequently changed into \, and ovce 
cersd: 6.9. d>\, raja, for >I) raja, ‘aking;? 3S \ agra, for Vet dgrd, 
* Agra.’ 

4). All nouns terminating in the syllable wr pan: eg. 
Be 2 \ ullit-pan, ‘ owlishness,’ nas kaminapan, ‘meanness,’ 
53) larak-pan, ‘ childishness,’ ‘ childhood.’ Such words 
are all abstract substantives. 


5). Arabic verbal nouns of the measure ,Jlel ifal, in 
which the two alifs (the first and fourth letters) are servile 
and constant: ¢.g. lu>\ ehsan, ‘a kindness,’ JLs\ ¢tdal, 
‘good fortune,’ ,\3| ckrar, ‘avowal,’ \G\ inkar, ‘denial.’ 


Rem. The few exceptions are wile! tlds, ‘a ies seat tdbar, 
“turning back,’ cll islah, ‘correction,’ a\,5\ ikrah, ‘ aversion,’ clsll 
slhah, ouitiuen dre} imddd, assisting,’ tat trad, ae 
and a few more words that end in «2» ¢ or \— 4, which are common 


feminine terminations in Arabic nouns. 


6). Arabic verbal nouns of the measure eis tafa'ul, in 
which the first letter ( ¢) is servile and characteristic, 
and the third is marked with tashdid: eg. o3 15 taraddud, 

‘vacillation,’ pee tukabbur, ‘ haughtiness.’ 


Item. The exceptions are A> ae ‘ regard,’ Ph tawazz 
Pe ablution before prayer,’ ey tawakku', “expectation,” o 
tamanna, ‘wish,’ and all nouns ending in s+ 1, a8 ded tasalli, “con- 


solation,’ ay tarakki, ‘advancement.’ 


7). Arabic verbal nouns of the measure Jeli tafatul, in 
which the first and third letters are servile and constant: 
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eg. 2S\o5 tadaruk, ‘calling to account,’ w,\s tafawut, 
‘ difference.’ 


Rem. w\,5 fawdzu , ‘ civility,’ is an exception; so also are all 


nouns ending in «s¢ — 3, as tl tahashi, ‘ exception.’ 


8). All Arabic verbal nouns of the measure ,jleii\ infirdl, 
in which the first, second, and fifth letters are servile and 
constant: e.g. \j.ail insiram, ‘ending,’ ‘ceasing,’ Jlai\ 
infisal, * decision.’ 

9). Arabic verbal nouns of the measure ,Jle3\ 7/ti'al, in 
which the first, third, and fifth letters are servile and 
constant: e.g. axx| ikhtisar, ‘abridgment,’ (ules\ dtinds, 
‘ petition.’ 

Rem. There are a few exceptions, as cel thtiyaj, ‘ necessity,’ 
LU} thtiyat, ‘ careful guarding,’ cael tstilak, “a conventional 
term,’ eM ittila’, ‘announcement’ (in which word, as also in that 
preceding it, the charactcristic is assimilated to the preceding letter; 
sec § 105, viii. Rem.), wl pel {‘tirdz, ‘objection,’ and a few words 
ending in 4 or ¢, as Res] thtida, ‘beginning,’ list iltifat, ‘attention.’ 


10). Arabic verbal nouns of the measure Jles\ istifal, 
in which the first three letters are servile and charac- 
teristic, and the sixth letter also is servile: eg. ie 
istigfar, ‘begging forgivencss,’ Jlacso| isté‘mal, ‘ use.’ 


Rem. The exceptions are Neal ist dad, ‘capacity,’ s\ So ssttkrah, 
‘aversion,’ | cvens| istimdad, ‘begging help,’ soul istid d, * supplica- 
tion,’ Leal istirzd, ‘seeking to please.’ 


11). Arabic nouns of place and time of the measures 
xis maftal and jets maf‘il, in which the first letter is 
characteristic: e.g. jae masdar, ‘the source’ (of any 
thing), Su. maskan, ‘habitation,’ plie makam and 
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maka an, ‘halting, or dwelling place,’ (5 jy mashrik, * rising 
place’ (of the sun), she magrib, ‘setting place’ (of the 
sun). 

Rem. The a exceptions are: Jie majal, “scope, ‘power,’ 
ps acheter a place of gathering,’ yas mahzar, “royal presence,’ 


Ji= mahfil, ‘a place of meeting,’ is majlis, ‘a place of sitting,’ 
ose masjid, ‘a mosque, Nes ye mansil, ‘a halting place.’ 


12). Arabic nomina instrumenti of the measure (Jets 
mif‘al, in which the first letter is characteristic, eg. 
mimbar, ‘a pulpit,’ jiae miskal, ‘a furbishing instrument.’ 

Rem. pate minkhar, ‘a nostril,’ is perhaps the only exception. 


28. Feminine by form are: 

1). Arabic nouns ending in @: e.g. \i baka, ‘ duration,’ 
WL bald, ‘evil’; and all Hindi diminutives ending in > diya, 
as |; 5> chirya, ‘a bird,’ & Bes phuriya, ‘a pimple.’ 


Rem. Not a few Arabic nouns ending in 4@ are masculine, but those 


that are feminine are far more numcrous. 


2). Arabic nouns ending in w ¢: eg. wal\ ulfat, 
‘familiarity,’ =9;2 “izzat, “honour;’ as also Persian abstract 
nouns formed by dropping the final ., of the Infinitive: 
e.g. <5, raft (from .3)) ‘going,’ — i guft (from .,i), 
* speaking.’ 


Rem. The exceptions i in the ea eae ane few: 6.9. ys subit, 
eontinmation; we ss sharbat, “a drink,’ Lat, wakt, ‘time,’ al 
TAtl‘at, ‘a robe of honour,’ cxiytly yakit, “a ruby,’ and perbaps a few 
more. The rule does not apply to Hindi nouns, nor indeed to any 


other Persian nouns then the class mentioned. 


3), All nouns terminating in the syllable 2.» hat or 
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Ss, wat, pce by the long vowel a: eg. ip Pry 
ghabrahat, ‘perturbation,’ c%,l) banawat, ‘ invention,? 
‘ fabrication.’ 


Kem. The affixes dhat and dtoat help to form a large class of abstract 
substantives. In the Dakhini dialect these affixes take the form df: 


6.9. apes ghabrdt. 

4). Persian nouns (chiefly, if not all, abstract sub- 
stantives) ending in the syllable Urs wh; as (silo danish, 
‘wisdom,’ (Al nalish, ‘complaint.’ 

Rem. sh balish, ‘a pillow,’ is perhaps the solitary exception. It 
may here be observed that sh, simply, is not a feminine termination 
in Urdi. 

5) Nouns rad in sri: eg. oO y roti, “bread,” 
use! jo surahi, ‘a gugelet,” ats haddi, ‘a bone.’ 


Rem. ee 
ae ghi, ‘clarified butter,’ a moti, “a pearl,’ ei hathi, ‘an 


i pant, ‘ water,’ st ji, ‘life,’ ibe dahi, ‘curdled milk,’ 


dlephant? and a few other words are exceptions.’ Relative adjectives, 
y 
AB! gd0 dhobt, “a washerman,’ eels khazancht, ‘a treasurer,’ are 


of course masculine by signification. 


6). Abstract nouns formed by dropping the characteristic 


1 These words are masculine or neuter in Sanskrit, and, as a general rule, such 
words are masculine in Hindi. There are numcrous exceptions though: e.g. ag, 
‘fire,’ tara, ‘star,’ bhaph, ‘steam,’ ‘vapour’ (=S. vashpa, m.), deh, ‘the body,’ etc. 
Mr. Dowson, however (Urdii Grammar, p. 22), writes as though the rule were of 
universal application, and applicd equally to words derived from the Arabic also. 
He says, ‘Sanskrit and Arabic scholars should bear in mind that words borrowed 
from those languages retain their original gender; masculines and neuters being 
masculine, and feminines remain (s7c) feminine in Hindistani.” We were not aware 
before of there being a neuter gender in Arabic; and as regards the derivatives from 
that language we can adduce examples by the score in which Arabic feminines have 
been changed to masculines in Urdii and vice eet; here are a few: afa, ‘ viper,” 
jahannam, ‘hell,’ khamr, ‘wine,’ shams, ‘the sun,’ gahra, ‘desert,’ ‘asa, ‘ staff,’ nafs, 
‘goul,’ etc., not to speak of the long list of verbal nouns in which Urdi changes the 
feminine termination 9 of the Arabic into the masculine 3 @; as muhawara, ‘idiom,’ 
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syllable & na of the Infinitive; eg. le mar (from Ujle 
marna), ‘ beating,’ tJ ye (from 5) lutna), ‘ plunder,’ 
w> chhap, ‘printing,’ ‘impression,’ ¢s* samajh, * un- 
derstanding,’ ¢S, ragar, ‘rubbing,’ ‘ friction.’ 


Rem. The exceptions are lags khel, ‘play,’ ay noch, ‘scratch,’ kas 
dhakel, ‘ shove,’ ies nichor, ‘ extract,’ —U ndch, ‘dance,’ GS, rang, 


6 ° 
colour,’ and a few more. 


7). Arabic verbal nouns of the measure ei taf‘7l, 
in which the first and fourth letters are servile and 
characteristic 3 e.g. ees targib, “exciting desire,’ 6.05 
tuskin, ‘consolation,’ Jas ta‘mil, ‘execution’ (of an 
order). 


Rem. So pe ta‘wiz, ‘an amulet,’ is perhaps the only exception. 


8). Arabic nomina instrument’ of the measure ,jlaie 
mif ‘al, in which the first and fourth letters are servile 
and characteristic: eg. (lie mikraz, ‘scissors,’ )\Ce 
minkar, ‘a bird’s beak,’ .,\j.8 mizin, ‘a balance.’ 

Rem. a. The exceptions are ite minshar, a hand-saw,’ jaa 
mismar, ‘a peg or nail,’ jars mi yar, “a touchstone,’ ‘an assay-balance.’ 

Rem. b. The following twenty-one letters of the alphabet are femi- 
nine, viz. , W, =), CD, wy, Cee do, 3, Dien jee L, 
Sy 3, 9, Fs Se 

Rem. ce. The words mat bulbul, yl jan, ‘life,’ FE fikr, ‘thought,’ 
are masculine or feminine, but the latter is generally considered correct 
in Northern India. 

Rem. d. Generic nouns (ate I fsmé jins) are either masculine or 
feminine, and apply equally to both sexes; eg. Lu chil, “a kite,’ is 
feminine ; wy haran or hiran, is masculine. In eaiae cases, however, 
the ne Uae d, iz are addee to such nouns to distinguish oe SCX ¢ 


6.9. L. » harnd, ‘a buck,’ is ja harni, ‘a doo.’ The word ws MT admit, 
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‘a human being,’ though properly a generic noun, and hence applicable 
to females as well as males, is rarely treated as a feminine by Mo- 


hammadans; where a Hindi might say ctl se achchhi ddmi, ‘a 
good woman,’ a Musalman would say, ye use achchhi “aurat. 


29, The gender of compounds is generally determined 
by the latter part of the compound: eg. s\S\Cs shikar- 
gah, ‘a hunting-ground,’ sly 55 shahr-panah, ‘a wall of 
defence round a town,’ are feminine, because the words 
sf gah and oly panh are feminine. There are exceptions 
One: as Cos sb pa egal ‘dignity,’ Sas wad kibla-gah, 

‘an object of reverence,’ ‘father,’ , Sass nosh-dari, 
‘medicine,’ ‘a draught.’ 


FORMATION OF FEMININES FROM MASCULINES. 


30. The most common termination used to form 
feminines from masculines is is> 2 If the masculine 
end in a consonant, this termination is merely added to 
It; as 
wal y brahman, ‘a Brahman, orl brdhmani, a Brahman woman.’ 

el ahir, “a cowherd,’ ; U5 ad) ahirt, “a woman of the Ahir 

| : caste.’ 
a) pathan, ‘a Pathan,’ Ls? Lf, pathdni, awomanof the Pathan 


race,’ 


If the masculine end in @ or a (s—), these terminations 
are changed into 7 for the feminine: e.g. 


Iss larka, ‘a boy,’ es) larki, ‘a girl. 
Ses ghord, “a horse,’ us) 190 E ghori, ‘ @ mare.’ 
PAC banda, “a male slave,’ usu bandi, ‘a female slave.” 


G G 
sol ple shah zada, “a prince,’ gsolpls shah-zadi, ‘a princess.’ 
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31. Other common feminine affixes are .,+ an or in, 
cd ni, and | 3\= ani, which are all used in the case of 
rational beings (chiefly with nouns denoting caste, trade, 
occupation, etc.), and the last two in the case of irrational 
animals also. In the application of these the following 
rules are to be observed : 


1). If the masculine end in a consonant, the affixes are 
merely added: e.g. 


° (i, sundran, 
plows sundr, ‘a goldsmith,’ | wy ‘a goldsmith’s wife.’ 


Us jhe sunar ni, 


Ls kumharan 
hes kumhar, ‘a potter,’ enhess | “a potter’s wife.’ 
us i lgaS kumharni, 
yom shor, a tiger,’ Let sherni, ‘a tigress.’ 


25,\ int, ‘a male camel,’ oh \ tintni, ‘a female camel.’ 
oe méhtar, ‘8 sweeper or lee méhtarani (vulg. méhtrdani), ‘a 
scavenger.’ méhtar’s wife.’ 


2). If the masculine end in a long vowel preceded by 
any consonant except cs y, the vowel is generally dropped 
before the affixes are added, and a long ma‘ruf vowel in 
a monosyllabic masculine noun shortened: e.g. 


Us dulha, ‘a bridegroom,’ ono dulhan, ‘a bride. 
FEE) x barethd, ‘a washerman,’ wee or barethan, ‘a washerwoman.’ 


xs kunjrd, ‘a greengrocer,’ w ais kunjran, ‘a greengrocer’s 
wife.’ 

Lt pe dhobi, ‘ washerman,’ wy g2d dhobin or dhoban, “a washer- 
woman.’ 

abe mali, ‘a gardener,’ wil malin, ‘a gardener’s wife.’ 

we hathi, ‘a male elephant,’ see hathni, ‘a female elephant.’ 

SPO khatri, ‘a man of the Khatri ey i126 khatrani, ‘a Khatri’s wife 

caste,’ or daughter.’ 
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“4 e ; ee c 
yl mdmi, a maternal uncle, sles mumdni, a maternal uncle’s 
wife.’ 
wo 


af 
Ye mulla, ‘a doctor or school- Le mullant, ‘a mulla’s wife.’ 


master,’ 

Rem. In the word mumdni (for mamdn7) the influence of final @ in 
the masculine is sufficient to change the first vowel from a intow. In 
some instances final @ of the masculine is not dropped in the feminine; 


6.9. ale fatwani (for fati’dni), from Fe tatta, ‘a stallion pony.’ 

8). If the termination of the masculine be @ preceded 
by y (l ya), or i preceded by hamza (_ 3 77,’ in which case 
a long vowel precedes), @ in the first is not dropped, and 
in both cases the affix an or in is changed to . yan or 


wn Nn: eg. 


p Se wn bantydyan, 
Loy baniyd, “a corn-seller,’ 


€ b e =) e 9 
-~ ris a baniya’s wife. 
Bee baniya in, 


JU nayan, 
co na’t, “a barber.’ | Cele “a barber’s wife.’ 


wll na’ in, 
Rem. The above affixes are all derived from the Sanskrit affix Wat 
dni, (e.g. weTgt indrani, ‘the wife of Indra’). Of the two forms an 
and i of the first affix, the latter is more commonly used in towns, and 
by Musalmans. This affix is also added to Arabic nouns to form the 
names of women; ¢.g9. wy AmMiran, jonas Nasiban, which are 
generally, though incorrectly, written Vos Amiran, aa Nasiban. 


32. Other masculines and feminines are: 


1 1 raja, ‘a king,’ Ls \ rant, ‘ queen.’ 


LOU nayak, ) , Ob niyikd, } , 


a youth,’ etc. 2 a damsel,’ etc. 
ESL nat, J 7? GU na’ika, 


ule bha’i, ‘ brother,’ wd bahin, ‘ sister.” 
gs Khali, ‘a maternal uncle,’ Al khala, aunt.’ 
eS beg, ‘lord,’ “ prince,’ ne begam, ‘lady,’ ‘ princess.” 


U\> khan, ‘lord,’ ‘ prince,’ pile khanam, ‘lady,’ * princess.’ 
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The first of these is derived, through the Prakrit, from 
the Sanskrit rajni, by elision of 7; the second is taken 
intact from the Sanskrit, and is perhaps the only example 
in Urdu of a feminine so formed; the third is derived 
through the Praknt from the Sanskrit bhagini ; the fourth 
is the regular Arabic feminine of A/#a/, which is also in 
use, and of which A/alu is probably a corruption; the two 
last are borrowed (through the Persian) from the Turkish. 


33. In many cases distinct words are used for the 
feminine: e.g. 


col bap, * father,” ub man, * mother.’ 
Ls sand, ‘bull,’ aS ga’e, ‘cow.’ 


And the distinction of sex is occasionally indicated, as in 
Persian, by means of the words , nar, ‘male,’ sole mada, 
‘female’: eg. 5 p> sheré nar, or > » nar sher, ‘a male 
tiger,’ sole» sheré mada, ‘a female tiger.’ 


Rem. The formation of Arabic feminines will be treated separately 


in the section on Persian and Arabic constructions. 


2. Numper (Os adad). 


34. Nouns have wo numbers, the singular (s»\, wahid), 
and the plural (s+ jam‘). The nominative singular has 
no case-sign, but is always identical with the crude form 
of the noun. The formation of the plural depends on the 
termination and gender of the singular. The following 
rules may be laid down respecting it. 


1). Masculines ending in a consonant, or in one of tha 
long vowels ,— u or 0, .s> 2, as also a few Hindi mascu- 
lines ending in | 4, that are proper names, or nouns de- 
noting relutionship, titles, professions, cte., and Persian and 

+ 
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Arabic words with the same termination, remain un- 
changed in the nominative plural: e.g. 


3 ghar, “a house,’ plural rs ghar. 
. bichchha, ‘a scorpion,’ ‘ pa bichchha. 
us os moti, ‘a pearl,’ ee uy moti. 
ls} chachd, ‘a paternal uncle, ,,- le? chachd. 

YY} Jala, “ master,’ - YY lala. 
lo\, raja, ‘king,’ » >| raja. 


Lie daryd, ‘a river’ (Pers.), - Loe daryd. 
\s- sahrda, ‘a desert’ (Arabic), 4, = sahra. 


Rem. A few Arabic words ending in 4 are exceptions: ¢g. \,>\e 
mdjard, which is treated like Hindi masculines ending in d, and has 


for its nom. plural Us >le majare, 


2). Masculines ending in \+ @ (with the exceptions 
noticed above), or »— a (which is interchangeable with a), 
form the nominative plural by changing @, or a, into (s—e: 
0.9. aS larke, ‘boys,’ from ise larka, ‘a boy;’ Usdy parade, 


° © ¢ e 
‘curtains,’ from 333 parda, “a curtain or screen.’ 
¥ 


Rem. a. One Hindi noun of relationship, namely, \olo dada, *a 
paternal grandfather,’ and a few Arabic nouns; as Vole madjard, 
‘state,’ ‘incident,’ also come under this rule. And as regards nouns 
ending in s_< a, it may be observed that the custom now appears to be 
to retain the final A in writing, but to pronounce it like @: 6.9. aye) 
(pronounced parde) ‘curtains.’ 

Rem. b. The plural termination ¢ corresponds to the plural termina- 
tion ¢ of the Prakrit, vide Lassen’s Instit. Ling. Prak. p. 430. 


8). Feminines ending in .s+? form the nominative 
plural by adding |!~ daa to the singular, the fatha of the 
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affix changing the letter of prolongation .s into the con- 
sonant y: eg. 
ws lark, ‘a girl,’ plural _ CS) larkiyan, ‘ girls.’ 

Rem. The termination dz corresponds to the Prakrit plural increment | 
o, which is changed to a and nasalized. 

4). Feminines ending in any letter except s+ 7 form 
the nominative plural by adding the termination _»— en 
to the singular; as 

(23 496 aurat, ‘@ woman,’ plural uw 92 auraten. 
HS kitab, ‘a book,’ A aks kitdben. 

If the singular end in one of the long vowels \= a, 
9— 4 or 0, hamza is employed to enounce the initial vowel 
of the termination: eg. 

to dawd, ‘medicine,’ plural cnlye or Cite dawd'en, 
» ba or bo, ‘smell,’ x op y Swen. 


9 : . ae 
9)9 Jort, ‘wife,’ 1» (Rag Jorien. 
3b nd’o, @ boat,’ ” uw At nd'o’en or ndwen, 


If, however, the singular end in s— a, or —e, these 
terminations are dropped before the plural affix is added: 
e.g. 

reat fakhta, ‘a dove,’ plural yekh Sakhten. 

kasd daf‘a, ‘time,’ ‘class,’ - ustie daf on. 


alt ga’e, ‘a cow,’ - lt or wt ga’en. 
2) ra’e, * opinion,’ . a or Cpl ra’en, 


=P a 


Rem. a. The word jor has for its plural aye jora’dn as well as 
the regular jord’en; and a few other words ending in @ or 0 perhaps 
never occur in the plural: eg. Jy dala, “ sand,’ auld dari, ‘liquor,’ 
s ki, “a street,’ Yr su, ‘ direction,’ = hao, ‘satire,’ pie tardzi, ‘a 
pair of scales.’ As exceptions to the rule we may note the class of 
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ae diminutives which end in Ls tyd; as Ge Li ohiriya, ‘a bird,’ 
Un: pty burhiyd, ‘an old woman,’ Ge Ses phurtyd, ‘a pimple;’ these take 
the plural forms of the feminines from which they are derived: ¢.g. 
Ubt> chiriyan (= pl. of chiri), me} burhiyan (= pl. of burhi). 

Rem. 6. The plural affix en, like the preceding affix dn, corresponds 
to the Prakrit affix o, which is frequently changed to 6 in the Prakrit 
dialects. 

Rem. ce. Dissyllables with a short vowel in the first syllable, and 
fatha (a) in the second, generally drop the fatha when, in the course 


of inflection or derivation, a syllable is added beginning with a vowel: 


6.9. pce jaghen, plural of men jagah, ‘a place.’ 


8. Decrension (WY pa tasrtf, or mys gardan), 


35. Strictly speaking there is no such thing as declen- 
sion in Urdii; the cases are formed by means of certain 
adverbs ( nallod spe Wie > hurufé ma'nawi, ‘ significant 
particles,’ by the native grammarians), which are placed 
after the noun, and hence termed postpositions. 


36. The cases (> Aalat), as generally given in Hin- 
dustani grammars, are eight in number; namely, the 
Nominative, Agent, Genitive, Dative, Accusative, Abla- 
tive, Locative, and Vocative. In reality, however, there 
are but ¢wo cases; viz. the crude form or Nominative, and 
the oblique form, or that to which the postpositions are 
added, and which Dr. Caldwell happily terms the Formative. 


Rem. Most Urdii grammarians, ignoring all grammatical forms save 
those of the Arabic and Persian, recognise but three cases; viz. the 
Nominative and Agent (_ del csl> halaté fal, or Ucls fa'sD, the 
Genitive (calsl cll. Aalaté tzafat), and the Dative-Accusative 
(Lyrie Gila halaté maf‘ali, or 2 Jyeiv maf‘al bih). The Ab- 


er er ee ee ™ ree aap ene 
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lative and Locative they term ,\> , i majrar ojarr, ‘the attracted 
and the attracting’ (s.e. the object attracted and the preposition attract- 
sng #¢); and the Vocative they call Aovlee , lu, nida o mundada, “the 
calling and the called.’ 


37. The postpositions which are used in lieu of case- 
endings are: 


ane, ‘by,’ for the Agent, sing. and plural. 
\S ka, ‘of,’ eto. », Genitive, ” 
§ ko, ‘to,’ ‘ for,? ” Dative, ” 


— 8, ‘from,’ ‘with,’ ‘by,’ ,,  Ablative, ; 


° be 9 é 9 ° 
2) OF ) = pee men, par or pa, iD,’ OD,’ 5, Locative “i 


38. The singular nominative, as we have already ob- 
served, has no postposition added to it, but is always 
identical with the crude form of the noun. 


The postposition of the agent case is derived from the affix na’ of 
the Sanskrit instrumental case (singular), to which it was no doubt at 
first understood to correspond in use and signification; but according 
to the conception of those who now employ it, it is nothing more than 
a mere sign to distinguish the subject or agent of a transitive verb in 
the tenses formed with the passive participle (§§ 183, 188). 

The genitive case is simply an adjective, formed by means of an 
adjective affix (see § 42). 

The accusative case, strictly speaking, does not exist in Hindi and 
Urdii; its place is supplied by the nominative (which we shall call the 
direct object), or by the dative, in which case the postposition ko is not 
to be translated into English. 

The vocative case takes no postposition. but a variety of interjections 
may be prefixed to it. 


1 For the derivation of the other pustpositions see the section on Prepositions and 


Postpositions, 
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Rem. @. The force of the dative is occasionally expressed by the 
postpositions uae ta’in, ‘to,’ and AS lie or aul, waste, ‘for the 
sake of,’ ‘for,’ together with the genitive they govern: eg. —S wh 
ond bap-ke ta’in (= wl) bap ko), ‘to the father ;’ eres Zs aly 
bha’t-ke li’e, ‘for (my) brother.’ Other obsolete forms of the ablative 
postpositions, which occur in the older writings, AFe | yas BEN, (ye 80N, 
Lew tlt; and in some grammars ASS tak (£95 talak) also is given as 
a postposition of the locative case, but as this particle never signifies 
‘in,’ ‘on,’ but simply indicates motion towards and arrival at an object, 
the Urdi grammarians rightly regard it as a distinct postposition govern- 
ing the inflected form of a noun. Instead of 4S tak the postpositions 
SP tort and ont ta’in, ‘till,’ ‘up to,’ are occasionally found in the 
older writings, but are now obsolete. 

Rem. b. Two postpositions (generally those of the ablative and 
locative cases) are frequently used together: ¢.7. aw, pws ee ghar-men-se, 
“from within the house,’ a el bail-par-se, ‘from upon the ox.’ In 
such cases the first is regarded by some of the native grammarians as 


a noun governing the preceding noun in the genitive. 


39. The form assumed by a noun before it takes a post- 
position after it (whether that postposition be expressed 
or understood) is generally termed the oblique form. We 
prefer calling it, with Dr. Caldwell, the Formative. In 
constructing the Formative the following cases arise : 


1). If the nominative singular end in any letter except 
the masculine terminations |= @ and sz a (§ 33, 2), the 
Formative singular is identical with the nominative, and 
the Formative plural is obtained by adding the termina- 
tion (,— ov to the singular: eg. nom. sing. je ghar, ‘a 
house,’ Formative singular , ghar, Formative plural _ 5 .& 
gharon. In the vocative plural the nasal n of the termi- 
nation o7 is dropped, e.g. 5 ghuro, “O houses,’ 
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2). If the nom. sing. end in |= @ or s= a (§ 33, 2), the 
Formatives are obtained by changing these letters into s— 
e for the singular, and ,— on for the plural: e.g. nom. 
sing. \%,5 ghora, ‘a horse,’ singular Formative 5% ghore, 
plural Formative steed ghoron; nom. sing. bak gussa, 
‘anger,’ sing. Form. c2é gusse, plural Form. , ya: gusson. 
But nouns which are the names of living beings do not 
inflect: ¢.9. Bung Ghasita, Formative tus Ghasita. 

Rem. a. According to some native grammarians no proper name 
should be inflected; hence we find in the Kawa‘:dé Urda, Part IIL., 
aad SaST ee die oe Cle be Woy eS Se 
ie. Cae jamna-ke kakne-se woh darya samjpha-ja'ega yo déhli mathura 
agra ke niche bahta hat, “By mentioning the Jamna that river will be 
understood which flows by (Jit. under) Dehli, Mathura, and Agra.’ 

Rem. b. The Formative is originally, as Dr. Trumpp suggests (Sindh 
Gram. p. 123), the Prakrit Genitive. This is not very clear in the 
singular, but the termination on of the Formative plural is evidently 
the termination dna or ina of the Prakrit genitive plural, and in the 


case of the pronouns the identity is unmistakeable. 


40. All nouns then may be arranged in two classes 
or declensions, corresponding to the two forms of the 
Formative. 


Tue First DeEctension. 


41. The first declension comprises a// feminines, and 
masculines terminating in any letter except (original) 
s- @; those ending in \= a, however, are Persian or 
Arabic words, or Hindi nouns of relationship, ete. 


(§ 33, 1); eg. 
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1). ,& ghar, ‘a house’ (mase.). 


SINGULAR. PLURAL 
Nom. rs ghar, “a house.’ rs ghar, ‘houses.’ 
Formative rs ghar. v3 rs gharon. | 


Agent. oO re ghar-ne, ‘by a house.’ 2s rs gharon-ne, ‘by houses.’ 
Gen. \s 3 ghar-kd, ‘of ahouse.’| \§ vs rs gharon-ka, * of houses.’ 
Dat. rs ms ghar-ko, ‘ toa house.’ s v3 rs gharon-ko, ‘to houses.’ 
Acc. a ‘aid | “a house.’ | axe | “ houses.’ 
s rs ghar-ko, FS Us ee gharon- ko, 
Abl. pore rs ghar-se, from, with, | ow» vs rs gharon-se, from houses.’ 
by, a house.’ 


Loe. = ae Ys ghar-men, -par, “in, |_ yee oes gharon-men, ‘in houses.’ 


on, a house.’ 
Voe. rs us} at ghar, “O house.” | rs us ai gharo, “O houses.’ 


2). le? chacha, ‘a paternal uncle.’ 


Nom. lc? chacha, “an uncle.’ le? chacha, ‘uncles.’ 
| Form. is> chachd. gle? chacha’on. . 


Agent aes chacha-ne, by anuncle.’|_3 see chacha’on-ne, ‘by uncles.’ 


Gen. W le? chacha-ka, ‘of an uncle.) Sle? chacha’on-kd, ‘of uncles.’ 
etc. etc. ete. etc. etc. ete. 


Rem. Like chachaé are declined such Hindi nouns as lI, raja, ‘a 
king,’ ¥) lala, “a master,’ as also Fersian and Arabic nouns (masc.) ; 


6.9. Loe daryd, ‘a river,’ ao sahrd, ‘ a desert.’ 


8.) dye moti, ‘a pearl’ (masc.). 


Nom. e ye moti, “a pearl.’ e ye moti, * pearls. 
Form. is ye moti. seis motiyon or motion. | 


Gen. “3 ye moti-ka, “of pearl.’ | \S Ue ye motiyon-ka, “of pearls.’ 
etc. ete. etc. eto. 
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4). KE bichchhu, ‘a scorpion’ (masc.). 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. ee. bichchha, ‘a scor- ¥. bichchhi, ‘ scorpions.’ 
pion.’ 


Form. Form. eZ, bichchhi. oes. bichchhi'on. e | 


Agent w pa bichchhi-ne, ‘bya | ee bichchhii'on-ne, ‘by scor- 
scorpion.’ pions.’ 


Rem. Final i is occasionally shortened before the termination on of 
the Formative plural is added; as Beni dnsu’on (for el dnsi’ on); 
and if final .* « or o be preceded by \= a, it is frequently dropped in 
the Formative plural: e.g. wes gid’on, from ht gha’o, ‘a wound or 


sore.’ 


On the same principle final # in such words as pl panw, ‘a 
foot,’ y \F ganw, ‘a village,’ ete., is frequently dropped in the Formative 
plural, and occasionally the preceding nasal also: e.g. ope pan’on and 
ork pa'on, for ere pdnwon. In the singular of such words more- 
over final tw is often transposed and changed to 0, and hence the singular 
form use paon, ‘a foot,’ ot ga’on, ‘avillage,’ the Formative plural 
of which has the same form by contraction. 


5). wl, rat, ‘night’ (fem.). 
Nom. wt ly rat, night.’ val) raten, ‘nights.’ 
| Form. «=\, rat. pl raton. | 


Gen. WS), rat-ka, ‘of night.’ IS Csily raton-ka, ‘of nights.’ 
eto, etc. etc. , etc. etc. ete. 


6). lo dawa, ‘medicine’ (fem.). 


Nom. Io dawd, ‘medicine.’ oy! |g) dawd’en, “ medicines.’ 
Form. Iho dawa. ale dawd'on. 


See ae 


Agent ale dawd-ne, “by the ey she dawa’on-ne, “by medi- 
medicine.’ cines.’ 
etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. ete. 
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7). » bo or bit, ‘smell? (fem.), 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
& e . 
Nom. » 60 or du, * smell,’ uly bo’en or bi’en, ‘smells.’ 
Form. y) bo or ba. one bi’on. 


Rem. The few feminines ending in ¢ and a (s’~) not only drop those 
letters in the nominative plural, but also in the Formative plural: e.9. 
alt ga’on, from oS ga'e, ‘a cow; opal Jakhton, from ali 
Sakhta, “a dove.’ 

8). _§%) larki, ‘a girl.’ 
Nom. _ 63 larht, ‘a girl? US t larkiyan, ‘girls. 
Form. es larkt. oS larkiyon or larki'on. 


e e e ° e si e o oo ¢ e itis 
Rem. a. Feminine diminutives, such as Ly i> chirtyd, a bird,’ Ley 
ad 


phuriya, ‘a small boil,’ drop the final a in the Formative plural (as in 
the plur. nom.), and so have the same plural forms as feminines ending 
in i: ¢g. nom. pl. btm chiriydn, ‘ birds,’ Form. pl. Un 5a chiriyon. 

Rem. 6. A noun terminating in nasal n is declined in the singular 
just as if the nasal were not present, but the nasal is dropped in the 
plural. 


Tue Seconp DEcLensIon. 


42. The second declension comprises all masculine 
(Hindi) nouns ending in |= @ (except such as denote rela- 
tionship, titles, professions, etc.) and all masculines ending, 
In 3 a: 6.9. 

1). \S) Jarka, ‘a boy.’ 


Nom. IS larka, ‘a boy.’ | Si larke, boys.’ 
Form. pas larke. | os larkon. | 


a nS larkon-ne, “by boys.’ 


3835 larko, ‘ boys!” 
rs us| at larko, ‘O boya!? 


Agent aes larke-ne, by a boy.’ 


—sis larke, ‘boy ! 
Voc. c 22 . P ; 
aS us| at larke, O boy! 


' 
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2). 30, parda, ‘a curtain.’ - 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Neon. aye parda, ‘a curtain.’ soy parde, ° curtains.’ 
Form. 45951 parde sey pardon. 


Rem. a. According to the present custom of writing such words as 
end in s< a, the Formative singular is identical, in writing, with the 
nominative: ¢.9. 507 » pronounced parde. 

Rem. 6. A few masc. Arabic nouns also, as Vole majard, ‘incident,’ 
“ circumstance,’ Ls nashd, ‘intoxication,’ belong to this declension. 

Rem. e. Nasal » at the end of words is retained in the singular, as 
also in the nominative plural, but dropped in the Formative plural: ¢.9. 
nom. sing. ole baniyan, ‘a merchant,’ Form. sing. rae baniyen, nom. 
pl. jaw baniyen, Form. pl. , ax) baniyon. 

Rem. d. Words ending in & ya, as aly paya, ‘the foot or leg’ (of a 
thing), als kiraya, ‘hire,’ ‘rent,’ may follow the general rule, or 
change 4s y into hamsa in the Form. sing.: 6g. —v paye or bh 
pa, ass kirdye or — 3\$ kira’e. In the plural, however, the slag 
18 generally ¢ ee Similarly noe ro Jy ripaya are montned — 19 , 
rae or iy ripat; and from ray y rupaya the forms ay) wine or 
ts : rupat. It is a mistake to derive these forms from hy y) ripiyd, 
and call them irregular. 


Tue Genmve (4h Wile). 


43. The Genitive, as has been remarked before, is 
formed by means of an adjective affix (\§ ka=Prakrit ay 
ko= Sanskrit @ ka), and is a real adjective, changing its 
termination so as to agree with its governing noun (the 
Lilie), just as the Hindi adjective ending in |< @ does. 


Rem. The Persian genitive construction is also used in Urdi, and it 


is a noteworthy fact that the relation of the governed to the governing 
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noun is expressed in the same manner as that of a noun to the adjective 
qualifying it (see Perstan Constructtons, § 76). 


TI. THE ADJECTIVE (ie wu). 


44, The adjective generally precedes the noun it quali- 
fies, and, unless it end in \— @, and be derived from the 
Hindi, is indeclinable: e.g. \¥ee5 s.i safed ghora, ‘a white 
horse ;’ ostes dniw safed ghori, ‘a white mare;’ asin Sais 
safed ghore, ‘white horses.’ 


45, Adjectives (not Persian or Arabic) which end in 
\< a (the masc. termination), are declined in the singular 
like nouns of the Second Declension, and form the nom. 
pl. in the same way; but the Formative pl. is identical 
with that of the singular. The feminine is formed by 
changing the termination \— a, of the mase. into s= 3, 
and is not altered for case or number: e.g. 


BINGULAR. 


Masculine. Feminine. 

Nom. leo achchha, ‘ good.’ | Lee! achchhi. 

Form. e=<>| achchhe. te achehhi. 
PLURAL, 

Nom. <> achchhe. | ee! achchhi. 

Form. >| achchhe. sel achohhi. 

The genitive is similarly declined: e.g. 

SINGULAR, 

Nom. 3 ghar-ka, ‘ of the house,’ re) rs ghar-kt. 

‘household.’ 

Form. S rs ghar-ke. is rs ghar-Ki. 

PLURAL. 


Nom 3S xe ghar-ke. 
Form. S§ rs ghar-ke. 


is 7S ghar-ki, 
is #3 ghar-kt. 
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Examples: aspol \>\ achehha Gdmi, ‘a good man,’ dat. 
sing. 4$ cstot —¢>\ achchhe admi ko, ‘to a good man;’ nom. 
pl. geot ae! achchhe ddmi, ‘good men,’ abl. pl. =>! 
= oye achchhe admiyon se, ‘from good men:? Hse >I 
achchhi ‘aurat, ‘a good woman,’ dat. sing. f 290 gl 
achchhi ‘aurat ko, ‘to a good woman,’ nom. pl. , 3 Pe 4 
achchhi ‘auraten, ‘good women;’ \*y5 \S .,240 mohan-ka 
ghora, ‘Mohan’s horse,’ loc. sing. 9 os%45 S 25 mohan-ke 
ghore par, ‘on Mohan’s horse,’ nom. pl. osi45 S ..2y0 mo- 
han-ke ghore, ‘Mohan’s horses,’ dat. pl. § (y%435 S rye 
mohan-ke ghoron ko, ‘to Mohan’s horses.’ 


Rem. a. One Persian adjective ending in \+ a, viz. lus juda, 
‘separate,’ and one Arabic, bi fulana (for als), certain,’ are simi- 
larly declined. 

Rem. b. If a masculine noun is qualified by several adjectives ca- 
pable of inflection, they are all declined in the same way: 6.9. SIS (5% 
astasd bare kale ghore, ‘large black horses.’ And if the adjective be a 
compound word, the latter part of which is itself an adjective or par- 
ticiple determining a preceding substantive, this last is declined so as 
to agree with the noun qualified by the compound adjective: 6.9. 
pass av so pe topt-phate larke, “the boys with torn caps’ (Jit. ‘ the 
cap-torn boys’), es ise B dupatta-phafi larki, ‘the girl with a 
torn vcil or mantle.’ 

Rem. e. If final @ of an adjective be nasalized, the nasal does not 
affuct its declension, but is retained in all the cases: eg. ¢ilb eb 
biyan Aath, ‘the left hand,’ § gil» (_.5b or) vl bayen (or ba'en) 
hath-ko, ‘to the left hand,’ 3 bo ual ba’in taraf, ‘the left side.’ 

Rem. @. The adjective occasionally follows the noun it qualifies, 
This is especially the case if the attribute is to be emphasizcd or 


brought prominently to notice. In the older writings, moreover, femi- 
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nine adjectives following the nouns they qualify sometimes take the 
plural termination of substantives; a8 mt us us |) raten bhariyan, 
“heavy or wearisome nights; bs’, ( ey ao x as kothriydn bahut 


unchiydn, “very lofty rooms;’ but this construction is now obsolete. 


46. A few Persian adjectives ending in s< a are de- 
clined like Hindi adjectives ending in @; but asa rule such 
adjectives are indeclinable. The following are the most 
important of those that inflect: s,<w be-chara, ‘helpless,’ 
‘poor,’ 3;45 ¢aza, ‘fresh,’ sulyel,> haram-zada, ‘base-born,’ 
‘rascally,’ alyo diwdna, ‘mad,’ ‘insane,’ sail, randa, 
‘rejected,’ dane pt sharminda, ‘ashamed,’ ‘bashful,’ e145 
kumina, ‘mean,’ sx5 ganda, ‘fetid,’ ‘rotten,’ sile manda, 
‘tired,’ ‘indisposed,’ ss,9b na-dida, ‘unseen,’ s)\Sb na- 
kira, ‘useless.’ 


Rem. a. To these some grammarians add SOAS umda, ‘exalted,’ 
dls aa¢) yak-sdla, * annual,’ ables gd di-sdala, ‘biennial,’ etc., but these 
are not inflected by writers of the present day: e.g. Hb Saas umda 
bat, ‘an excellent matter,’ not wooly Usdas. 

Rem. b. Adjectives, when used as concrete nouns, are declined like 
nouns: eg. Glu ddnd, ‘a wise man,’ j» Uylile dand’on-se, ‘ from 


the wise.’ 


ComMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 


47. Adjectives undergo no change of form to express 
the comparative and superlative degrees. When two 
objects are compared, that with which the comparison is 
made generally takes tle form of the ablative, the adjective 
itself remaining in the positive and following it: e.g. .>5 
is It 20 03 mohan zaid-se baa hai, ‘Mohan is bigger than 
Zaid.’ The superlative is, strictly speaking, nothing more 
than a comparative involving the pronominal adjective 
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» sab, ‘all,’ (prefixed to the ablative, either expressed 
or understood) as its complement: ¢.9. 2 (51) Cm dye 
re \>\ mohan sab larkon-se achchha hai, ‘Mohan is better 
than (the best of) all the boys;’ e. 1) a ews 89 WHA 
sab-se bara hai, ‘he is bigger than (the biggest of) all.’ 


Rem. a. The particle ew signifies the difference between two objects 
that are compared with each other, and hence its use in forming the 
compurative degree. It is a remarkable fact that this method of form- 
ing the comparative and superlative is borrowed from the Semitic 
languages. The only trace of the Sanskrit method that exists in Urdi 
is found in the forms borrowed from the Persian, as “2 beh, ‘good,’ 
re beh-tar, ‘better,’ ee med behtarin, ‘best’ (see Persian Construc- 
tions, § 73). -_ 

Rem. b. Instead of the ablative, however, we occasionally meet with 
the genitive or the locative; as e. I, Sceus uprye mohan sab-ka bara 

“Mohan is biggest of all;’ re Leo! 2 j ue Opell Laws 845 
talib-‘ilmon men said achchhad hai, ‘Zaid is the best among all the 
students.’ The comparative is also frequently expressed by using the 
word caus ba-nisbat, ‘in relation to,’ ‘in comparison with,’ dels 
the pene of the noun a which the comparison is made; as 6 w 3 dj 
2 ob Ss wry Cone d3 satd-kd kadd banisbat mohan-ke buland 


has, ‘ Zaid’s stature is tall in comparison with Mohan’s.’ 


48. An intensive signification is given to an adjective, 
in either the positive or comparative degree: 1) by repeat- 
ing it; as >| be achchha achchha, ‘very good,’ He mY 
béhtar béhtar, ‘much better:’ 2) by prefixing to it an 
adverb, or a noun or adjective uscd adverbially, as '% 
use bara bhari, ‘very heavy;? {> us bahut achchha, 
‘very good’ (which is still more intensified by the ad- 
dition of the emphatic particle e hi to the adverb, as 
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Ya! ob cy bahut-hi achchha, ‘exceedingly good’); e\43 
ee ores nihayat khub-sitrat, ‘extremely handsome;? IV sl 
aur kala, “more black,’ and Ys ist yy\ aur bhi kala, ‘even, 
or still, blacker;’ mo sol ; ziyada hasin, ‘more beautiful,’ 
or ‘exccedingly beautiful 3 pe ey ba-darja béhtar, or 
e Law ba-darjaha béhtar, “by degrees, or many degrees, 
better,’ ‘far better;? = (aS kahin béhtar, ‘anywhere 
better,’ ‘ever so much, or incomparably, better :’ 3) by 
adding to the adjective the termination ls sa; ls IWS kala- 
sa, ‘very black,’ or ‘blackish,’ Ls e.» bahut-sa, ‘a large 
quantity,’ “very much’ ; L. \%,¢5 thord-sa, ‘just a little,’ ‘a 
very little.’ 

49, With the intensive affix . s@ must not be confounded 
the adjective of similitude \.s sd, )\ sdr, or le saa ‘like? 
This may be added to substantives or adjectives to form 
adjectives corresponding (when subjoined to substantives) 
to those which in English have the termination ish; as 
L\S4) Jarka-sa, ‘boyish,’ \IS kala-sd, ‘black-like,’ U6! 
ek-sdiny OF ju& yak-san, ‘one-like,’ ‘similar.’ 


50. Whether the adjunct . be employed as an intensive, 
or as an adjective of similitude, it 1s declinable like Hindi 
adjectives ending in \+ a, and the noun to which it is 
added inflects just as it would do without it: eg. 2 cx 
ustye bahut-se ghore, ‘a great many horses;’ L §,é se Lol lS 
kali-si ghoriyai, ‘very black (or blackish) mares. 


Rem. \o 8d or ue sin, ‘like,’ ‘resembling,’ is most probably the 


1 The use of sa after the genitive appears to have perplexed the grammarians greatly. 
The matter belongs properly to Syntax; but we may observe here, that the con- 
struction in such cases is precisely similar to that of the English; the muzaf, or noun 
which governs the genitive, is invariably understood, and it is to this that the adjunct 
of similitude is attached: e.g. in the phrase sher-ki-si gurat, the word gurat (to which 
the adjunct sa pertains) is understood after 47, just as, in the English equivalent, ‘a 
form like a tiger's,’ the word ‘form’ is understood after ‘tiger’s’ (Cf. also § 362), 
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Prakrit form of the Sanskrit WAT like; whereas the intensive particle 
L. is derived from the Sanskrit We sas, ‘fold,’ ete. 


IV. NUMERAL ADJECTIVES (Wise al). 


51. The Urdu numerals are the same as those of the 
Hindi, and are derived from the Sanskrit through the 
medium of the Prakrit.t Like other adjectives they 


1 In deriving its words from the Prakrit, the Hindi generally drops final short vowels, 
elides one or both the letters of conjuncts, and lengthens medial short vowels, especially 
where a conjunct, or one of the consonants, is elided. Thus we have :—One, Sanskrit 
eka, Prakrit, ¢kka, Hindi eh :—Tico, S. dvi, P. do, H. do:—Three, S. tri, P. tinni, H. 
tin :— Four, 8. chatur, P. chattari, H. char, by elision of the conjunct :—Five, 8. pari- 
chan, P. parncha, H. panch:—Siz, 8. shash, P. chha, H. chha (the cercbral sibilant of 
the Sanskrit being changed in Prakrit into chk: occasionally this sibilant is changed 
into A, very commonly into s, as is also the palatal sibilant s of the Sanskrit, since 
Prakrit has no palatal or cerebral sibilant) :—Seven, S. saptan, P. satta, H. sat:— 
Eight, 8. ashtan, P. at{tha, H. ath :—wNine, 8. navan, P. nad, H. nau:—Ten, 8. dasan, 
P. dasa, H. das. 

From ten upwards the numbers are formed by prefixing the units to the tens, which, 
however, previously undergo a change of form: e.g. the Prakrit dasa is changcd, first 
to daha, and then to raha; as Eleven, S. ekudasan, P. earaha, H. tgarah (not eliding 
the & of the Sanskrit, but changing it into the soft g, and changing the diphthong 6 
into the short vowel 4), whence, by transposition of vowel, giarah, whence gyarah:— 
Twelve, 8. dvadasan, P. varaha, H. barah:—Thirteen, 8. trayodasan, P. terah, H. 
terah :— Fourteen, 8. chaturdasan, P. chaudah, H. chaudah:—Fifteen, 8. panchadasgan, 
P. pannaraha, H. pandrah, for pandarah, by change of conjunct to nd before the 
liquid 7 :—Sizteen, S. shodasan, P. sorah or solah (?), H. sorah or solah:—Steventecn, 
§. saptadaéan, P. sattaraha, H. satrah for sattarah :—Eighteen, S. ashtadasan, P. 
attharaha, H. atharah:—Twenty, 8. vinsati, P. visaz, H. bis. 

The numbers 19, 29, 39, etc. are formed by prefixing to the following decades the 
word wn (Sanskrit una, ‘diminished’), and making certain changes in the initial letters 
of some of the decades: e.g. the v of the Prakrit visaz, is elided; as, Nineteen (1.e. 20 
diminished by 1) is un-ts: so also in the other compounds, ekis, ‘twenty-one,’ and 
80 on. 

Thirty, 8. trimsat, P. trsaa, H. tis, whence Twenty-nine, untis. 

Forty, S. chatcarimsat, P. chattarisa (?), H. chalzs, by elision of the conjunct ¢¢, and 
change of r to/. In compounds, chalis is changed into talis, before which the vowels 
a, t, 2 of the units are changed to ¢, ew, or air. In forty-two and forty-siz, ch is 
elided. 

Fifty, 8. panchadsat, P. pannasa, H. pachas (which is closer to the Sanskrit than to 
the Prakrit); whence, Forty-nine, unchas, the first syllable of pachas being elided. 
In the numbers 50 to 68, the ast syllable is dropped and original » restored; as pach- 
pan. In 51, 52, 54, 57, 58, the p of pan is, fur the sake of euphony, softened into 4, 

and thence into v or w. 

From the Sanskrit shash{i is derived the Hindi sath, whence wn-sath, ‘fifty-nine,’ 


tkecfh, ‘sixty-one,’ etc. 
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generally precede the noun, which may be in the singular 
or plural. 


Tue Carpinat NumsBers. 


FIGURES, NAMES. FIGURES. NAMES. 


ARABIC. nena. ARABIC. agua. 
Se le LOI ek. 12} \f | 9a sl barah. 
Po} 2 0 do. 13} IF | 93 8 p05 terah. 
ia eyed tin, 14| IF} ag} sage chaudah. 
rig > char. 15| \o |; qy FRc pandrah. } 
5} 0 | y gy pach, | 16 | V1 | 9G | pe soled, 
be de> chha. 17} \¥ | 4e 5 satrah. 
a le sat, | slo! atharah. 
i 18 | {A} 4c 
Ae 41 ath Vat aphara. 
{|e pi nau, 19} 19 | 9@ posi \unts and unnts 
10| \° | 90 wd das. 20| f° | Ro Une) bis. 
fel Ye tw #8) igarai. eee) ee | Ul me 
sys gydrah ned) ikkis. 


In satiar, ‘seventy,’ the p of the Sanskrit saptati is assimilated to ¢, and final ¢ 
changed into v; and in the compounds, initial s is, for the sake of euphony, changed 
into h; as unhattar, ‘sixty-nine ;’ ikhattar, ‘ seventy-one.’ 

Assi, ‘eighty,’ is from the Sanskrit asiti, the final ¢ being elided, and the sibilant 
doubled. In the compounds, however, the doubling of the sibilant does not take place, 
while the conjunctive vowel a is added to the units; as uds?, ‘seventy-nine;’ skasi, 
‘eighty-one;’ ..... nawas?, ‘ eighty-nine,’ instead of unanawe, as might have been 
expected. 

Nawe, or nawwe, ‘ninety,’ is derived from the Sanskrit navati. In the compounds 
fornied therewith, the conjunctive vowel @ is added to the units: e.g. tkanavwe, 
‘ninety-one.’ 

The word sau, or sai, ‘one hundred,’ is derived from the Sanskrit sata, Prakrit sad. 
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eal bate. 

Ui te’is, 
etre chaubis. 

res pachis. 


rattan sata’ is. 

eile! atha’ is. 

ae | untis. 
vel tis. 


oh! chtis. 
aes tktis. 


(wets battia. 
ence tentis. 


Umated paintis, 


x7) Fv 39 | poecaes saintia, 
Gy 
o { ht? 
case! aphiis. 
38 | FA 3G | Ba 
(rst) | arees. 


sen chhabbis. 


as pe chaunttie, 


rem chhattis. 


gra lces untdlis, 
Uwllas'| unchalis, 57 


40 


ro 


ov 


FIGURES. 


ARABIC, 


DEVA- 
NAGARI. 


YS | 9 hans sattdwan. 


51 


go peal > chalis. 
ped iS chtalia, 
ual ST sktalis. 
aoe be’ alis. 
wed ens tentalie. 
Lal > chaw alis. 
edd late paiiitalis, 
eal eee chhe alis. 
yield Gos saintalis, 
| vd ui artdalis. 
(eds aphtalis. 


os 
wks? | unchas. 


89 


Br 
83 
88 
gy 
8% 


89 


Ya 


Be 


yo Uoles7 pachds. 


yalSol &dwan. 
nfo 


wg! thawan, 
UR 
43 
ug 


uy nk pachpan. 


ue 


ws bdwan. 


wy trépan or tirpan. 


¥. 


we chauwan. 


wee chhappan. 
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use! athawan. || 75 | Vo | OU _pecst pachhattar. 


gas | unsath. 76 Vv‘ OG Pe chhthattar. 


giles sath. 77| VV 199 yee sathattar. 


“ thsath. 8 VA | ot 


gid iksath. — || 4g | V3 


el athattar. 
oll unds?. 


| Cart tresath or elG! ékdst. 
tirsath. es) tkast. 


ius > chaunsath. || 82 | AF | aR co be’ asi. 


| 

| 

| 
ls tirast. 
aol 9 chaurast. 

! 

| 

| 


inne painsath. || 83 | AP | ag 
ginslg> chhe’dsath.|| 84 | AP | cy 


ee Poe, 


nips sarsath. 85 | Ao | cy Laks pachasi. 
| nil arsath. 86 | Al | ag cole chhe’ asi. 
giangil athsath. 87 | AV | ape cokes satdast. 


~ ¥ 
po unhattar. || gg | AA | ce cole athdasi. 


pa sattar. g9 | AV] TQ] aslsi nacoasi. 
| el tkhattar. || 99 | 4° | @O | Css) nawe or nawwe. 
x)! tkhattar. S59) \G\ thanawe. 
a 1 eh ee a 
ue bahattar. ussilS\ tkanawe. 


re tikattar. || 92) YP | @R uss banawe. 


pyee chauhattar. | 98 YP | @8 | Csyl i tiranawe. 
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FIGURES. 


Oo 
| DEVA- DFVA- 
ARABIC. ¥ Gani, ARABIC. . GaRl. 


ime oeetamemenetrninnieercet 


941 4 | ex AS9)\y> chauranawe, 98| JA] ea 


us \ hl athanawe. 


i 99 | 94 e@ 


5 5' let pachanawe | 


95| Jo | eu ee | asks nindnawe. 


usy \ ig) navdnawe, 


96) 11] eg sy aga chhe'anawe. 


eau. 
100 | \** 200] * 


oa 
uw 8a. 


Yvi eo | 5g) koa satdnawe. 


Rem. In the compounds, nawe is generally contracted to nwe, as 
tkanwe, banwe, or the vowel of ” is pronounced very rapidly. In 
Hindt it also takes the form nave. 


52. The numbers above one hundred are formed as in 
English,' but the conjunction ‘and’ is not expressed: e.g. 
LS!» LSI ek sau ek, ‘one hundred (and) one;’ yo 4 28! 
ek sau do, ‘one hundred (and) two’....... #30 do sau, 
‘two hundred ;? CS! 5» ,o do sau ek, and so on to 1000, 
which may be expressed by 5, »o dus sau, ‘ten hundred,’ 
or by a distinct word _\;» hazar, borrowed from the Persian. 
Similarly 1873 may be expressed by ~d p> sigl atharah 
sau tihattar, ‘eighteen hundred (and) seventy-three,’ or 

Pp ol lp CS! ek hazar ath sau tihattar, ‘oné thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-three.’ ‘Ninety-nine thou- 


1 In Hindi, the numbers between 100 and 200 are also expressed in two other ways: 
1) by placing the smaller number with the adjective termination @ added to it, before 


the word pe Sah: 6.9. ~ OER) bisa sau, ‘a hundred and twenty,’ literally, ‘one 


hundred having or possessing twenty :’ 2) by adding to the numeral adjective the noun 
utar (Sanskrit utfar, ‘over,’ ‘above’), the initial vowel of which coalesces with the 
termination 2 of the numeral into 0: ¢.. *) Saci\ athotar sate ‘one hundred (and) 


eight,’ literally ‘eight over a hundred.’ Such forms are, however, only used in 
quunting, and in the Multiplication Table, 
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sand’ is jm sili nindnawe hazar; but ‘a hundred thou- 
sand’ is expressed by a distinct word 3 dah (Sanskrit 
laksha); a hundred lacs, or “ten millions,’ by the word }, ¢ 
‘aror; a hundred karors, or ‘a thousand millions,’ by the 
word c)\ arb; a hundred ards, or ‘a hundred thousand 
millions,’ by the word ;S kharb. 


Rem. The numerals Jp, Si, ee oh, and cS, are 
properly collective substantives, and are frequently used as such; ard 
and kharb do not occur as numeral adjectives in Urdi, but they are used 


in Numeration. 


53. By adding to a cardinal number the particle 46! 
ek, signifying ‘about,’ ‘ or so,’ the idca of indefiniteness 
is given to it: eg. LS! Ua) bi ek, ‘about twenty ;’ 5 
6! sau ek, ‘ahundred or so.’ When so used, the numeral 
gencrally follows the noun it qualifies; as 29) jl> Quy 
baras char ek, ‘about four years.’ 


Rem. This £6)\ is called C5 Wij> harft tankir, ‘the indefinite 
particle.’ It is occasionally prefixed to nouns, and then has the signifi- 
cation of the English indefinite article. 


54. The numeral 4S ek, ‘one,’ is rendered indefinite 
by placing after it the word ot dd (said to be the con- 
traction of the word adha, ‘half,’ but more probably the 
Sanskrit adi, ‘beginning’); as of 46\ ek ad, ‘beginning 
with one’ ‘one or more,’ ‘a few.’ 

55. Two numerals (not generally consecutive), when 
combined, often convey the idca of indefiniteness: e.g. 40 
a> do chiar (lit. two four), ‘two or three,’ ‘a few ;’ Vast wd 
das bis, ‘ten or twenty.’ 
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Toe OxpinaL NuMBERS, 


Le pahild or pahld, “ first.’ le > chhatwan, 
| ng disrd, ‘second.’ lee chhatha, 
lye satwan, ‘ seventh.’ 


‘sixth,’ 


es pee alee lye! athwan, ‘eighth.’ 
Log chautha, * fourth.’ uly nauwan or navdn, ‘ninth.’ 
lel panchwan, ‘fifth.’ pos daswan, ‘tenth.’ 

The first four of the series are regularly derived from 
the Prakrit. The remaining ordinals are formed from the 
cardinals, by adding the termination wa’ (corresponding 
to the Sanskrit ¢uma), As in English, in numbers above 
a hundred, the last part of the compound takes the form 
of the ordinal; as (\yuy y» CS! ek sau biswan, ‘the one 


hundred (and) twentieth.’ 


56. The ordinals are regularly inflected like adjectives 
ending 1 in |= @: lek panchwan, ‘the fifth,’ Fem. 
vw? xb panchwiia, macans Mase. |g sys Panchwen. 


CoLLEcTIVE NUMBERS. 


57. Collective numcrals may be formed by —— to 
the cardinals the adjective Envious = Gy 4554 5 AS 
Liv bisd, ‘a score ;’ LSl> chalisa, ‘an aggregate of forty . 


pe battisi, “an aggregate of thirty-two.’ 
58. The following nouns are used as collective numerals: 


{2 ord, \S ahi, ‘an aceregate of five.’ 
ger J “a pair,’ ‘couple.’ eee eae 
QS) jort, usigs kort, a score.’ 
IF ganda, ‘a quaternion,’mostly yas ea saikrd, ‘a hundred.’ 
applieu to four cowries, 
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They are used as substantives, taking the noun after 
them in the genitive case, or in apposition.—The word 
aoe is always used in lieu of yo saw; a) in Numeration; 
as At! ékat, ‘units,’ isilee dahai, ‘tens,’ <s sho saikre, 
‘hundreds,’ , \3> hazar, ‘thousands : :?? 3) in speaking of 


Interest; e.g. thas ae ) yg panch rupa'e sailre, ‘five 
rupees per cent.’ 


Rem. The phrase ‘per cent.’ is also very generally expressed by the 
Persian phrase wo ae fi sad, or 50 is fi sadi. 


09. The cardinal numbers, especially the tens, may 
also be used as collective numerals; as (ww jl> char bis, 
‘four twenties.’ More commonly, however, the cardinal 
number is put in the Formative plural, and is then used to 
convey the idea of 1) zxclustveness or totality; a8 ,4)40 donon, 
‘the two together,’ ‘both’ (the medial z of donon is inserted 
for cuphony); ,y~3 finon, ‘the three together,’ ‘all the 
three ;’ and in some cases, to add force to the form, the 
crude form of the numeral is added to the Formative; as 
| Ox! alhon ath, ‘the whole eight,’ Hi. ‘the eight of the 
eight :’ 2) dndefintteness or numerousness, 11 which case the 
higher numerals are of course used, and the word fae 
saikya is employed in licu of ya suu: e.g. 5 jy%S saikyons 
ghar, ‘hundreds of houses,’ Zié, ‘houses in hundreds ;’ (4 )\;2 

+01 hazadron admi, ‘thousands of men, EN is of 
HL) U3) lakhon rupee, “lacs of rupees.’ 


Rem. a. It would appear from the current usage of the cognate 
dialects, that this form originally expressed collectiveness alone, and 
hence me be assumed by the lower numbers also; e.g. Sindhi Urey 


vihen, ‘in twenties.’ 


aed 
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Rem. b. By adding to the numeral LS\ the afiz of intensity, > 
ela, we have the form S| akela, ‘one by itself,’ ‘alone,’ corresponding 
to the series _ 9/40 donon, | yynaJ tinon, ete. 


DIsTRIBUTIVE NUMERALS. 


60. The distributives are expressed by repeating the 
cardinal numbers once: eg. £6!) 6! ek ek, ‘one at a 
time,’ ‘singly,’ ‘one apiece;’ yo 4» do do, “by twos,’ ‘two 
apiece.’ 


MULTIPLICATIVE NUMERALS. 


61. The multiplicatives are formed from the cardi- 
nals: 1) by adding to them the word L¢ guna (fem. of 
guni), ‘time,’ ‘fold;’ as Lhe dogunit, or duguna, (whence 
by contraction, us dugna, and, by elision of g, the more 
common io diina), ‘two-fold;’ LS tigund, ‘threefold; Ree : 
chauguna, ‘fourfold:’ 2) by adding the termination |,» java 
or ahra; a3 \,0\ ekahra, ‘single;’ \a,0 dohara or dohra, 
‘double,’ ‘twofold ;? \.5 thara or tikra, ‘triple,’ ‘threcfold.’ 


Rem. a. The Persian and Arabic mulfiplicatives are also frequently 
used: the construction of these is given in §§ 103, 133, 


g 
Rem. b, The word LS guna is derived from the Sanskrit guna, 
“quality,’ etc; the affix 1 haré (contracted from \,l hard) from the 


Sanskrit edra, by elision of », and insertion of a euphonio f, 


NvuMERAL ADVEBBS. 


62. The numeral adverbs once, twice, thrice, etc. are 
expressed by adding to the cardinals the word ,\ bar, or 
VL dara, ‘time’ (Sanskrit zara), or one of the synonymous 
Arabic words éaso dafta, 45,0 murluba: as £8) ek bar or 
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ae59 L5\ ek daf*a or hips LS\ ek martaba, ‘once ;’ j ya do 
bar, \Wb 9s dobara, 45 0 99 do martaba, etc., ‘twice;? yu oS 
tin bar, \\\.5 tibia d, OF a3) y5 tin dafva, ete., ‘thrice.’ 


Rem. The same affixes (with the change of \,l dard into 3) bara) 


are used with the Persian cardinal numbers (§ 104). 


63. Numeral adverbs showing in what order certain 
facts are treated, are expressed by employing the ordinals 
in the Formative singular: e.g. ae pahle, ‘firstly ;” <5 p00 
disre, ‘secondly ;’ (sp5 tisre, ‘thirdly,’ ete.; or by using 
the Persian ordinals; as .J,\ avval, ‘firstly,’ aye duwum, 
‘secondly,’ ete. (§ 104). 


FRACTIONAL NUMBERS. 


64. The fractional numbers are: a) Substantives; as 


gh pa’o, lout adha, ‘a half’ 
8{ / a quarter.’ ry ‘ 
isle ‘g> chautha’t, Lot!» saud’s, “one and a quarter.’ 
Lah ttha’t, ‘a third.’ 
tem. The fractional numbers of the Arabic are also of frequent 


uP 


occurrence: 6.9. rey nisf, a half, 5 suls, “a third,’ etc. (§ 134); 
and the Persian es nim, ‘half,’ is occasionally used. 


6) Adjectives; as 


| nl on ‘ 
Wwe paun, |, 2s enti sdrhe, one half more.’ 
e one quarter less. tt p 
a Y paune, se derh, one and a half.’ 
laot adhd, sol adh, so\ adh, “half” | _ a5] arha’a, 7 ere 
eee Wo and a . 
Vas sawd, ‘a quarter more.’ Les dha't, 


1 4 is derived from the Sanskrit pada ; ahs from the Sanskrit tritryaméa‘, 
v hes 

5 = °° ome 
Ww? and pee My) from the S. adj. padona; laut from the 8, arddha; Vue from the 


8. sapada (sa + pada), ‘with a quarter,’ bile from the 8S. sarddha (sa + arddha), 
‘with a half,’ 
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65. These fractions always precede the numeral or the 
noun with which they are used; and the unit employed 
in using them is 1, from 1 to 99 inclusive ; 100, from 100 
to 999 inclusive, afd SO ON? €.9. (ed a ip paune bis = 20— 
4 of 1=193; ook ys Sava unis= 19 +4=191; but 9 
yo paune sau=100—4 of 100= 755 ys 40 \y0 saa do sau= 
200 + 4 of 100 = 2255 \y> \,6 sawa hazar = 1000+ 4 of 
1000=1250; jm o ai paune do hazar=2000—4 of 
1000 = 1750. 


66. oe paun, differs from =» paune, inasmuch as it is 
generally used with units only; as lo,, oy paun ripaya, 
‘a rupee minus a quarter,’ ze. ‘3 of a rupce;’ 3-5 49 paun 
gaz, ‘3 of a yard.’ 

loot ada, ‘half,’ is an ordinary adjective, and is used 
accordingly. 

aj sarhe, is used in the same manner as =i and 
\,., but only with numerals after 25 eg. .y5 arte sarhe 
tin, “three and a half;’ jl> rfls sarhe char, ‘four and a 
half,’ ete. Similarly 45 .3 aa%ls sdrhe tin sau, “three 
hundred and fifty,’ ys jl+ aafle sdrhe chir sau, ‘four 
hundred and fifty,’ ete.; and \y> ..3 ajle sdyhe tin hazar, 
‘three thousand five hundred,’ and so on. 

3% derh is used with units of measure, quantity, ete. 
(as one yard, one maund), and with the collective numerals 
p= SHU, e hazar, ete.: e.g. pS 50 derh gaz, ‘one yard and 
a half;’ eye SS 6 derh man, “one maund and a half; a 20 
derh sau, ‘one hundred and fifty; j\;s so derh hazar, ‘one 
thousand five hundred.’ 

olen arhi7 also 1s used with collective numerals and 
nouns denoting measure, quantity, ete., which may be in 
the singular or the plural, as in the case of the integers: 
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C.J. 9 = ibail arhai sau, ‘two hundred and fifty ;? ,\; leit 
arhait haziir, ‘two thousand five hundred ; ree ob} arha% 2 
gaz, ‘two yardsand a half;’ a3 9) 
rupees and a half,’ 


) sili arhii riipiya, ‘two 


Rem. From these fractions are derived other nouns and adjectives 
signifying ‘consisting of,’ ‘containing,’ ‘at the rate of,’ etc. ¢.9. iy 
pauwa, gueee: of, or containing, one pd’o:’ Lys sawdyd and Ve 
sawaiyd, ‘consisting of one and a quarter,’ or ‘at the rate of 13;’ ls” eS) 


deorhd, ‘half as much again.’ 


67. Other fractional numbers are: a) those which are 
formed from the integers, or from the fractions, adjectives 
or substantives; as 


gh xT adh pto=sof =e. | SLE go do that =3. 
gly 329 derh pao = 1} of $= 8. ah ped tin pa’o, _ 


sh sil arha’i pa’o=2} of }=8. He eye tin chautha’t, . 

6) those which have a special application, and are 
formed by adding to the fractions yb pio and so\ adh the 
suffix b> eli, or} la; a8}, pola, ‘a quarter of any coin;’ 
Lol ie ‘half a pice? ( paisa); derul adheli, ‘half a 
rupee.’ 


RAKAM (43 ))e 


68. Distinct from thesystem of notation noticed above is 
that called ,3, rakam (an Arabic word signifying ‘writing, 
or price-mark’ on a thing), which is always used in re- 
cording pecuniary transactions, or computations involving 
weight, measure (of land), such as maunds, bighas, etc. (as 
shown in the Plate adjoining). It is taken, for the most 
part, from the initial letters of the names of the Arabic 
numerals: e.g. ,crs one is a contraction of the Arabic ox 
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‘adad; \asc two, of the Arabic dual, .lose ‘adadan; 1 
three, from the Arabic ai salaga, and so on (See Arabic 
numerals, § 129). 


PERSIAN AND ARABIC CONSTRUCTIONS. 


69. The Urdu borrows largely from the Persian and 
Arabic languages, and the words borrowed are frequently 
treated according to the rules of inflection peculiar to the 
language from which they are taken. A knowledge of 
some of the most important facts of Persian and Arabic 
inflection is therefore indispensably necessary to the 
student of Urdu. 


PERSIAN CONSTRUCTIONS. 


70. Gender.—There is no distinction of genders in 
Persian. The distinction of sex 1s indicated, asin English, 
by the use of different words; as v+ man, .j woman; or 
by the aid of the words ,5 nar, ‘male,’ sule miida, ‘female;’ 
as i sheré nar, ‘a male tiger,’ sole so sheré mada, ‘a 
female tiger.’ 


71. Declension.—In the declension of nouns, the cases, 
with the exception of the genitive, accusative, and voca- 
tive, are formed by means of prepositions, as in English. 
The only cases which demand notice in connection with 
Urdu are the genitive and the vocative. 


Ine GENITIVE. 


72. The ‘relation of the genitive case’ (Jls} izfat) 
is indicated by placing the determined or governing noun 
first, with the vowel kusra (called ~ls| 3.8 the kusra of 
annexation) attached to its final letter; as els “ile 
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tibb, ‘the science, or art, of medicine; olay 4 shahré 
bagdad, ‘the city of Bagdad” Ifthe governing noun end 
In s+ a, or .s> 2, hamza must be employed to enounce the 
kasra (which need not then be written, since hamza can 
occur in such a position forno other purpose); e.g. vay &6Le 
or oa Le malika’é hind, ‘the Queen of India;’ bj ale 
mahvé darya, ‘the fish of the sea? When the first, or 
governing word, ends in either of the long vowels \— a, 
yt. u or 0, the hamza is followed by .s (the majhul ve); as 
nk" Sh pre takht, ‘the foot of the throne; 9} W53) rive 
zamin, ‘the face of the earth.’ 


Rem. a. In employing this construction in Urdi, a Hindi proper 
name may stand in the place of the governed noun, but the governing 
noun must be Persian or Arabic: 6.9. ee pet shahré bareli, ‘ the city 
of Bareli’ (Bareilly). 


Rem. 6. Whatever be the sign of the tzdfat, its sound in Urdi is 
always that of short e (2), between the kasra and the ya’é mayhil. 


73. The genitive may also be formed by reversing the 
order of the words and placing the governed noun first, 
in which case the 7zdfut is not used: e.g. sly» shahr pa- 
nGh= ss pundhé shahr, ‘the protection of the city,’ ‘a 
wall of defence round a city;’ sly Ol> juldn pandh= sky 
ole panthe jahdn, ‘the refuge of the world,’ ‘Tis Majesty.’ 
But the more common result of this construction is either 
an attributive compound (corresponding to the Bahuvrihi of 
the Sanskrit); asJo eo sang-dil, “possessing a heart of 
stone,’ ‘hard-hearted ;? .=l3 fil-tan, ‘elephant-bodied ;’ 
us) usp pari-ri, ‘fairy-faced ;’ or a determinative compound 
(corresponding to the Zutpurusha of the Sanskrit); e.g. 
debiay pand-namu, ‘the book of counsels ;’ ss shab-gih, 
‘night-time.’ 
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Tue VocatTIvE. 


74. The vocative case may be formed as in English, by 
prefixing an interjection to the nominative: ¢.9. co sl 
ai dost, ‘O friend;’ but another common way of forming 
it is to add the jamaaGen \= a to the nominative ; as 3x 
dita, ‘O heart;’ ‘4, dosta, ‘O friend.’ If the nominative 
end in @, a euphonic y is inserted between it and the affix; 
e.g. Wiad khuda-ya, ‘O God. 


Tue PLURAL. 


75. The terminations of the plural aretwo; namely | !— 
an for things animate, and ls /a for things inanimate: e.g. 
oye mard, ‘a man,’ pl. lays mardin; als» suki, ‘a cup- 
bearer,’ pl. ls sakiyan; ju bar, ‘a time,’ pl. lsh barha; 
jlo sal, ‘a year,’ pl. WL salha. There are exceptions how- 
ever, chiefly in the use of the plural affix 4a (which in 
Persia would appear to be now used gencrally to form the 
pl. of all nouns): eg. (,\é\,> chiragan, ‘lamps,’ Lau! asphd, 
‘horses.’ Ifthe singular end in s<a, this letter is changed 
into <fg before the termination ai 1s addcd, and dropped 
before the addition of 1a: eg. ox bandagai, ‘slaves,’ 
‘servants,’ from say dunda; Lil& Aidauhd, ‘houses,’ from 
ails. kidna. And if the singular end in d, a cuphonic cs 
y is inserted between it and the affix di; as (uLjk parsd- 
yan, ‘the devout,’ from Lil parsd, ‘devout.’ 


76. The Persian plural of nouns denoting inanimate 
things is also formed, in imitation of the Arabic, by the 
addition of the termination ~\— dé to the singular: e.g. 
wiley déh-dé, ‘villages,’ ‘the country’ (in contradistinction 
to ‘the town’), from »9 déh, ‘a village;’ ra 3 eewar-al, 
‘ornaments,’ ‘jewcls,’ from 5 zewar; wis kdgaz-at, 
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‘papers,’ ‘documents,’ from i: fdgaz. If s—a be the 
final letter of the singular, it is changed into z J before 
the pl. affix is added: eg. wl<li ndmayat, ‘letters,’ from 
dali nama. 

THe ADJECTIVE. 

77. The construction of the genitive case is also that 
of the noun and its qualifying adjective, the adjective 
being generally placed after the noun: e.g. LSi ope marié 
nek, ‘a good man,’ | 9) a bj zabdné shirin, ‘asweet tongue.’ 


78. The adjective however often precedes the substan- 
tive, and in that case the izéfat is dispensed with: e.9. 
Oye 65 nek mard, ‘a good man.’ But more generally in 
this construction, the adjective and noun together form 
either a determinative compound (corresponding to the Kar- 
madhdraya of the Sanskrit) ; 5 BS jy) Bdotacd J rakhshinda-roz, 

‘shining day,’ Gw pS Un Aiwush navis, ‘a neat writer ;’ 
or an attributive compound (similar to the Bahuurihi of the 
Sanskrit): eg. w 2 yguct gob khib-sttrat, “handsome-faced,’ 
‘handsome ;’ (sys w bad-sho, ‘ill-behaved,’ ‘having a bad 
disposition; ob 46s nek-ndm, ‘having a good name,’ ‘cele- 
brated.’ 


CoMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 


79. The comparative ofan adjective is formed by adding 
to the positive the termination ,5 tar; the superlative, by 
adding (yj tarin: eg. 

a? bch, * good,’ Pe bth-tar,‘ better,’ Ww pd béh-tarin, ‘best,’ 

‘oa? ~§ - . =< pes 
w bad, bad, yp bad-tar (or ~ yu bad on ee 
UL bat-tarin 


betwy 


bat-tar), worse,’ 


Jos fazil, “learned,” pick fazil-tar, ‘more oe pls fazil-tarii. “most 


learned,’ . learned.’ 
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Rem. a. The suffixes i and , » / are frequently added to the Arabic 
superlative (§ 106); 6.9. y Adsl auld-tar, * better,’ uw? iy Jjisi auld- 
tarin, ‘best.’ Such forms may be regarded as double comparatives and 
superlatives. 

Rem. 6. The suffix \— 4 adds the idea of intensiveness to the signi- 
fication of an adjective; as yes khwusha, “very happy,’ from Uist 
“ happy.’ 

Tue INFINITIVE AND VERBAL Novn. 

80. Persian infinitives are of rare occurrence in Urdu, 
but derivatives from them, as also from the verbal root, 
are frequently met with. 

81. The infinitive always ends in one of the syllables ..v 
dan or ..5 tan; as wy didan, ‘to see;’ 8 guftan, ‘to 
speak.’ 

82. The root (which is also the form of the singular 
imperative) 1s commonly used as a noun of action or 
abstract substantive. To obtain the root from the infini- 
tive, it is sufficient, occasionally, to simply drop the 
characteristic termination of the latter: e.g. yy») parwar, 
from .,2y.» ‘to protect;’ .§ kan, from .,o%S ‘to dig.’ But, 
generally, the letter immediately preceding the termina- 
tion 1s cither dropped as well, or changed into some other 
letter or Ictters 5 .g.)\0 dan, from .2u3!a ‘to know; jlo dar, 
from .~5\0 “to have or possess;” jl) Jaz, from wy jl) ‘to play,’ 
ete.; jl. saz, from ,25\. ‘to make;’ .§ kun, from oS ‘to 
do or act;? a band, from wx ‘to bind or fasten;’ Jf and 
459 99, from 85 ‘to speak.’ 

VERBAL ADJECTIVES. 
83. Past Participles are formed from infinitives, by 


changing the final .,, into silent s. They may have both an 
6 
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active and a passive signification (though more commonly 

the latter), and may be used either as adjectives or sub- 

stantives: e.g. sx9 dida, ‘seeing,’ ‘seen,’ ‘the eye’ (from 

o ‘to sce’): 3sdy.9 parwarda, ‘protected,’ ‘a protésé.’ 

WX? 3 Py » P » 4 protese. 

The past participles of some neuter verbs generally have 
° ° ° a 

the signification of the present part.; as ais khufta, 
. Ce —- 

‘slecping,’ ‘asleep’ (from , 245 ‘to sleep’); als shayista, 

. G 
‘decent,’ ‘proper,’ ‘becoming’ (from .zw.Ls ‘to become,’ 
‘to be worth’). 


84, Passive participles are of frequent occurrence in 
composition with nouns, forming therewith deferminutive 
compounds (like the Tautpurusha of the Sanskrit): eg. 1 
rapes sal-khwurda, ‘old in years;’ sys) dole saya-parwardi, 
‘brought up in the shade,’ ‘delicately reared.’ Occasion- 
ally the final s of participles ending in sv is dropped; as 
of eG 1, eung-alud (= sofT Xe) ;), “covered with rust,’ 
‘rusty.’ 


Rem. The participle ending in & ta does not appear to be so uscd; 
but it seems probable that many words, as ye ‘a friend,’ kt 


‘fortune,’ cues ‘intoxicated’ (= Sanskrit AA), which are now used 


as substantives and adjcctives, were originally past participles. 


85. Active Participles, adjectives, and nouns of agency, 
are formed :—a) By adding to the roots of verbs the ter- 
minations: 


1) \= a; as Uly dana, ‘knowing,’ ‘learned,’ ‘wise,’ ‘a 
sage’ (from the root of .xsilo ‘to know’); Ly did, ‘sce- 
ing,’ ‘seer’ (from .,. Lin, the root of x29 “to see’); Lf 
goya, ‘speaking,’ ‘speaker,’ “an orator’ (from the root of 

“FZ 6 Aet gine 
ws ‘to speak’); UN,i fuednd, ‘powerful? (from the root 


of pus! 5 ‘to beable’), Participles so formed sometimes 
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have a pees as well as an active, signification; e.g. Vass 
pazira, ‘accepting,’ and ‘ accepted’ (from the root of ..23 4 
‘to — | 

2) U= ai; as Gh = joyai, ‘seeking,’ ‘seeker’ (from the 
root of zu ‘ta seek’); (ly rawai, ‘going’ (from the 
root of .=5, ‘togo’); ,\jb baran, ‘raining,’ ‘rain’ (from the 
root of wb “to rain’); Vb Joye ‘speaking,’ ‘speaker,’ 

‘an orator’ (from the root of et ‘to speak’), 

3) ait anda (or inda); as 303.) ravanda, ‘going,’ ‘goer’ 
(from the root of .=3, ‘to go’); sa$ kuninda, ‘doing,’ 
‘doer’ (from the root of Jo ‘to do’); say y= joyanda, 
‘secking,’ ‘seeker’ (from the root of ase ‘to seck’). 

Rem. This suffix may be attached to the root of any verb, and, like 
the preceding suffix dv, often forms appcllatives as well as present par- 
ticiples. Like the corresponding suffix Y\, wald, of the Hindi, it is 
sometimes added to nouns also; ¢.g. dade pat sharminda, ‘ashamed,’ 
“bashful! (from fe y ‘shame’). - sometimes takes the form W—; as 
mec Puen (= 359), ‘flying,’ ‘a bird,’ > charand (= sm), 
‘grazing,’ an animal.’ Occasionally, too, it would appear to take the 
form yi; as soos farkhunda, ‘happy,’ ‘fortunate.’ The original 
suffix appears to have been the same as the Sanskrit @q ant. 

b) By adding the root of a vcrb to a noun, and thus 
forming a determinative compound (corresponding to the 
Tutpurusha of the Sanskrit). The root governs the noun: 

1) In the accusative; as ..\o)§ hav-an, “knowing work,’ 
‘skilful;? lows; zamin-dar, ‘holding or possessing land,’ 
‘a landholder;’ \aSbe mal-guzar, ‘paying revenue,’ ‘one 
who pays revenue,’ ‘a tenant ;’ sei nu'l-bund, ‘fastening 
or fixing a shoe’ (on a horse, ete.), ‘a farrier, 

2) In the ablulive; as .,;.t«5 shumsher-zan, ‘striking 
with the sword,’ ‘a swordsman’ (from the root of 0; ‘to 


strike’ ). 
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8) In the locative; as (ats x takht-nishin, ‘sitting 
on a throne,’ ‘a king’ (from the root of .-uti ‘to sit’); 
pe ee subh-khez, ‘rising in the early morning,’ ‘one who 
so rises,’ and thence, ‘a morning-thief’ (from the root of 
wy jas ‘to rise’). 

Rem. a. The root in the same construction often gives the significa- 
tion of the passive participle: e.g. jks ails. Lhdana-sdz, “made in the 
house,’ “home-made ;’ Gos lok Khuda bakhsh, given by God’ 
(from the root of iatios ‘to bestow’); (what a ri-shinds, ‘known by 


the tace,’ “an acquaintance ’ (from the root of pokes “to know,’ etc.). 


Rem. b. In Urdii a Persian root is occasionally joined to a Hindi 
word, which, if i end in d, is inflected: 6.9. je wie “a watch- 
Saya op ebiy- “a mace-bearer’ Gloy being the root of opilon 

“to carry, Pete.); jb ais “one who repeatedly plays jokes,’ “a jester;’ 


jk 5598 “one who plics the whip,’ “a whipper.’ 


ce) By adding a passive participle to a noun; as i> 
sxo jahin-dida, “one who has scen the world,’ ‘experi- 
enced ;’ 5095 ra gam-khwurda, ‘one who nas suffered 
sorrow.’ 

d) By adding the suffixes , far and _j\s dar to apoco- 
pated infinitives (the former to those ending in .5, and 
the latter to those ending in ..,0), and eliding the ~ or o 
of the infinitive termination; eg. jhols Adwastar (for 
J eats), one who makes a request,’ ‘a petitioner’ (from 
ws ‘to wish,’ ete); jlo js Aharidar (for jos), ‘a 
purchaser’ (from .,,.. + ‘to purchase’). 

Rem. These suffixes sometimes form adjectives with a passive sig- 
nification ; as af giriftar, ‘taken captive,’ ‘captive’ (from oe Vf “to 
take or seize’). They are also used to form abstract substantives § 97). 
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Surrrxes Formina Nouns or AGENcy. 


86. Nouns of agency, and adjectives, are also formed 
by adding to substantives the following suffixes : 


1) 6 kar; \Scs0 dast-kar, ‘a handicraftsman,’ ‘an arti- 
ficer’ (from wo “hand’); \Slae yafa-kar, ‘an oppressor’ 
(from (i> ‘oppression’); ,\Ci pesh-kar, ‘an assistant,’ 
‘an agent’ (from (iw ‘before’). 

2) Wt gar; as cones khidmat-gar, ‘a servant’ (from 
reas ‘service’); \Sany parhez-gar, ‘abstinent,’ ‘a 
devout man’ (from j» » ‘abstinence’ ); ‘ 3S gunih-gar, 
‘an offender,’ ‘a sinner’ (from wf! sin’); 5S Se sitam-gar, 
‘unjust,’ ‘an oppressor’ (from «= “oppression ); Ao 
yadgar, “a memorial,’ ‘a monument’ (from ol ‘remem- 
brance’). 


Rem. The idea of agency is sometimes not very prominent: 6.9. 


A Sty roz-gar, ‘time,’ ‘the world,’ ‘fortune’ (from jy “ day’). 


3) F gar; as Sat il al ‘a blacksmith’ (zon al 
‘iron’) pore jild-gar, ‘a book-binder’ (from ale ‘a skin,’ 
‘a volume’); £5; j ear-gar, ‘a gold-smith’ (from ,; ‘gold’); 

jf diet shisha-gar, ‘a glass-blower’ (from at. ‘glass’); 
5S ex silam-gar, ‘an oppressor’ (from ane ‘oppression’). 

Rem. Js kar is, originally, a noun, signifying ‘work,’ ‘action ;’ but 

it is commonly used as a suffix, denoting ‘work,’ or ‘ the doing, or doer 
of, a work.’ In ny the <S of ys is softened into J, these letters 
being interchangeable. The suffix rs is simply a contraction of WN; 
it most frequently indicates ‘a worker,’ ‘a maker,’ but it is inter- 
changeable with both ss and J. na ¥f has the signification 
of ‘possessor;’ ¢.9. Sy tuwangar, ‘onc possessing powcr,’ ‘rich.’ These 
affixes correspond to the Sanskrit @TT and @TC at the end of com- 


pounds; ¢g. WUATC, Tat, feAAT, GANT. 
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oS chi; as ub bawar-chi (lit. ‘one possessing 
trust or confidence’), ‘ ee ens wh ‘trust, confidence’); 


gine mash‘al-chi, ‘a torch-bearer’ (and, in India) ‘a 
cook’s mate’ (from (lee ‘a torch’). If the final letter of 
the noun be s (silent), it is dropped before the termination 
is added; as sis khazan-chi, “a treasurer’ (from 4i\;5 
‘treasure ’). 


Rem. This suffix is derived from the Turkish. 


5) wh ban, or .,\, wan, an a keeping, watching, or 
guarding;’ as Gleb bag-ban, ‘a gardener’ (from el “a 
garden’); jb 9 dar-ban, and . qo aera ‘a gatekeeper,’ 
‘a porter? (from jo ‘a gate’); lS gireban, ‘the collar of 
a garment’ (Jit. ‘that which protects the sf or ‘neck’); 

eyes mihrban, “benevolent, ‘affectionate,’ “kind? (Ut. 
‘guarding or keeping es or affection’). 


Rem. This suffix is occasionally attached to Hindi words also: 6.9. 
ws st gari-wan, or 54 ss gari-ban (= MN, wis) “a cart man, 
or carter. The original sifie is doubtless ws (related to the Sanskrit 
{a vant), the letters \ and y being interchangeable. 


87. PossesstvE ADJECTIVES and substantives are formed 
by adding to substantives the following suffixes, denoting 
‘possession,’ ‘affection,’ or “fullness? : 


1) yt Or y!— awar; as an) ae j zulan-awar, ‘possessing 
specch,’ ‘eloquent’ (from Gl; “speech’); s)65 zor-awar, 
‘possessing strength,’ ‘strong,’ ‘an athlete’ (from 44; 
‘strength’); 9 dil-awar, ‘possessing heart,’ ‘ brave,’ 
‘warlike’ (from Jy ‘heart’); ,wlacdukht-avar, ‘fortunate’ 
(from 37 ‘fortune’), This aflix is sometimes contracted 
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to \= ar; eg. Mu sal-ar (dit. ‘possessed of years,’ ‘old,’ 
and thence,) ‘a chief, or leader’; j\yy diw-ar, ‘a wall’ 
(lit. ‘possessing a stratum, or foundation,’ from yy, for ,lo, 
by imala, or change of vowel). 


Rem. In some words the suffix dr is redundant: 6.9. iS; sang-dar 
(= <i) dy), ‘rust,’ also written JS }, zang-dl, the letters _, and J being 
interchangeable. So also (\y for jy ‘a wall.’ 

2) yy war; as ype ‘possessing life,’ ‘an animal’ (from 
we ‘life’); jj.» sar-war, ‘a chief, or leader’ (from a 
‘head’); 4 4.5 Aina-war, ‘rancorous,’ ‘malevolent’ (from 
a.§ ‘rancour’); 5 hunar-war, ‘possessing virtue or 
merit,’ ‘skilful,’ ‘accomplished’ (from pe arn ’ “merit’). 
This suffix occasionally takes the on yy US 2g. sgtad 
dustir, ‘a peiuiee minister,’ cte. (from was and, ’ fa 
ete.); 9x7; ranyiir, ‘vexed,’ ‘afflicted (from ¢y vexation,’ 

‘sorrow’); o;0 muzdiér (but, in India, mazdur), ‘a hire- 
ling’ (from o; ‘hire’). 

8) jl, war; as , vel umed-war, ‘having hope,’ ‘hopeful’ 
(from s| ‘hope’): Ege sog-war, ‘having grief,’ ‘mourn- 
ing,’ ‘afflicted’ (from <%~ ‘gricf,’ ‘sorrow’). 


4) UL yar; as las bukht-yar, ‘fortunate’ (from wat 
‘fortune’); ghee shuhr-ydar, ‘possessor, or lord of the city,’ 
‘a king’ (from »5 ‘city’); ) 4,» hosh-ydr, ‘possessing 
sense,’ ‘sensible,’ ‘prudent’ (from _ +,» ‘sense,’ ete.). In 
a few words this suffix is contracted to »> er: e.g. plo diler, 

‘possessing heart,’ ‘bold,’ ‘valiant,’ = Jo dil-dwar. 


Lem. The suffix yt or ys dwar is properly (though not used as) 
the root of the verb wit “to brings and to this is related the suffix 49, 
for », the root of the verb 0» ‘to bear or carry,’ which, when com- 
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pounded with the preposition 1, becomes wey G~ and , being inter- 
changeable. From ys again, by lengthening the vowel, is formed the 
suffix y's: The suffix yk is but another form of Ns OF y9- 

5) js 8Gr; a8 sues sharm-sar, ‘bashful,’ ‘modest’ (from 
ay “shame’). | 

6) aoe mand; stile danishmand, ‘possessing learning, 
or wisdom,’ ‘learned,’ “wise’ (from slo ‘knowledge,’ etc.); 
w4},3 daulat-mand, ‘wealthy’ (from —4,5 ‘wealth’); 
vcslics akl-mand, ‘sensible,’ ‘wise’ (from (és ‘understand- 
ing’). This suffix sometimes takes the forms s.,+ umand, 
and sie umand: eg. Sey barimand, ‘fruitful,’ ‘fertile,’ 
‘successful,’ ‘happy’ (from » ‘fruit’); sis=)) arjumand 
(and ss>,)\ arjmand), ‘precious,’ ‘esteemed’ (from os 
‘ price’). 

Rem. dan corresponds to the Sanskrit H* mant. It occasionally 
also takes the form Ny, the Sanskrit Fa want. 

7) = % gin; as oe sharm-gin, ‘abashed,’ ‘bashful ;’ 
cpehodt khishm-gin, ‘inflamed with anger,’ ‘irate’ (from 
pis. ‘anger’); QO gam-gin, ‘sorrowful’ (from 
“sorrow’). 

Rem. The original form of nos is ns | agin, derived from the verb 
yd 1, and signifies ‘filled.’ Added to nouns it sometimes serves to 
express a quality, as well as to form a possessive. 

8) LSU nik; as 28 ld gazab-nak, ‘inflamed with wrath,’ 
‘enraged’ (from a2 ‘rage,’ ‘violence’); ESUS;0 dard- 
nak, ‘painful’ (from oo ‘pain’); &¢ Wa haul-nak, ‘terrible,’ 
‘fearful’ (from J,» ‘fear,’ ‘terror’). 

Rem. S44 more commonly forms adjectives of guality. It would 


appear to be related to the Sanskrit AH naj. It is occasionally added 
to verbal roots and adjectives also. 
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88. Possessive Adjectives are also formed by prefixing 
to a substantive: 

1) & 6a, signifying ‘possessed of,’ ‘ according to;’ as 
pil ba-abri, ‘honourable’ (from , pt honour’); pail ba- 
tumiz, ‘discriminating,’ ‘judicious’ (from es ‘ discrimi- 
nation,’ ‘judgment’); sacil ba-ka‘ida, ‘regular’ (from 
soc ‘a rule’); Ul ba-wafa, ‘faithful? (from 4, ‘ faith’). 

2) le sahib (an Arabic noun, signifying ‘possessor,? 
‘owner’); as Jo Wels sahib-dil, ‘pious,’ ‘godly’ (dt. 
‘possessor of the heart’); Jl Wel sdhib-jamal, 
‘beautiful,’ ‘handsome’ (from Jl ‘beauty’); Ue 
Wwai sdhib-nasib, ‘fortunate’ (from Cai ‘destiny,’ 
fortune’). 


89. NegatrvE ADJECTIVES, denoting privation, or the 
absence of a quality, are formed by prefixing to a noun 
one of the following prepositions or adverbs, correspond- 
ing in signification to the English un, im, dis, less, etc.: 

1) — be, ‘without’ (always prefixed to substantives) ; 
as bn —) be-parwé, ‘fearless,’ ‘careless;’ Wile)  be- 
insaf, ‘unjust; Gy — be-wafa, ‘faithless’ _ 

2) oS kam, ‘less,’ ‘lacking’ (prefixed to substantives); as 
ek of kam-bakht, ‘luckless 3? 49 ; eS kam-zor, ‘ powerless,’ 
‘feeble ;? wae ral kam-himmat, ‘ spiritless,’ ‘ unaspiring.’ 

3) 4 nd, ‘not’ (prefixed, originally, to adjectives alone, 
but, at the present time, to substantives also); as w.«\ & 
na-umed, ‘hopeless,’ ‘despairing;’ Ls) b na-pak, ‘unclean ;? 
oe G na-khwush, ‘displeased ;? Ja\ U nd-ahi, ‘unworthy.’ 

4) 2 gair, ‘other,’ ‘different,’ ‘opposite’ (borrowed from 
the Arabic, and used before substantives and adjectives); 
as Wilail pe gair-insaf, ‘unjust;? pil pt gair-hdzir, ‘not 
present,’ ‘absent ;’ ve ¢ gair-mumkin, ‘impossible,’ 
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6) J la, ‘not’? (also borrowed from the Arabic, and pre- 
fixed chicfly to substantives, or adjectives employed as 
substantives); as jl+) dd-char, ‘helpless,’ ‘remediless ;’ 
coe) li-jawab, ‘answerless;? 1's I la-waris, eheilecs: 

‘unclaimed.’ 


90. ApJEcTIVEs or SIMILITUDE are formed by adding 
to substantives the suffixes: 


1) Lt dsd, lo sa, or Gls san; e.g. Lot sher-asd, or lsat 
sher-si, oF lee sher-sin, ‘like a tiger,’ ‘tigrish;? Lito. 
mard-dsd, ‘like a man,’ “manly;’ (jlo do 5 Jirishta-san, 
‘angelic.’ 

Rem. The origin of these suffixes is the verb ree whence by pre- 
fixing the preposition |, the verb Wogl is derived. 

2) jlo sdr; as sls kiak-sar, ‘like dust,’ ‘humble; 
hae sag-sar, ‘dog-like,’ ‘miserly,’ ‘a miser.’ 

dem. ye affixed to substantives and adjcctives is eens synony- 
mous with jw» “head;’ ¢.9. ee sag-sir, ‘dog-headcd,’ ‘ an inhabitant 
of a region where the inhabitants have heads like dogs;’ aha sabuk- 
sar (= wae, ), ‘light-headed,’ ‘unsteady,’ ‘ foolish.’ 

8) ,\, war: as || rg buzurg-war, ‘like the great,’ ‘ great,’ 

‘excellent;’ ,!,)3 zarra-war, ‘atom-like,’ ‘humble.’ 

4) OW gdin; as \Qlos Khud@egan, ‘like God’ (a title of 

kings and great men), ‘most excellent,’ ‘omnipotent.’ 


Rem. The signification of ‘similitude,’ in the case of both Ny and 


oY, often passes into that of ‘fitness,’ “ worthiness’ (see § 91, 2, 3). 
5) le mun; as at dsmdn, ‘like a mill-stone’ (re- 
volving), ‘heaven’ (from (1 ‘a mill-stone’).! 


1 Such is the derivation of asmdn according to native scholars, The Zend form of 
the word is ashman, the Sanskrit ALAA asman, 
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Rem. Ue is used in some Persian words with the signification of 
‘possessing,’ but is not found in Urdi. In the word lols it does 
not signify ‘possession,’ as Professors Monier Williams and Dowson 
affirm, but is redundant. It never can signify ‘possession’ when joined 


to an adjective. 

6) Cty wash; as _ a—ale mah-wash, ‘like the moon.’ 

7) J, wand; as Was khuda-wand, ‘like God,’ ‘lord,? 
‘possessor ;’ whence, by contraction, w,\s, also signifying 
‘lord,’ ‘master,’ ‘husband.’ 


91. Adjectives denoting fitness or worthiness are formed 
by attaching to substantives the suffixes: 

1) ole ana; as sls shahina, ‘befitting a king,’ 
‘royal,’ ‘splendid;’ ailop+ mardana, ‘becoming a man,’ 
‘manly.’ 

Rem. a. Such is the teaching of the native grammarians; but it 
appears far more probable that in these words, as also in aS ~ 45 2 
ale SLs ~alisle, and many more, the relative suffix s< (§ 92, 6) 
is added to the plurals yok - ner ete.: |< also occurs as a 
relative suffix. 

Rem. b. From the signification of ‘fitness,’ arises that of “manner,” 
which is also common to this suffix, and hence its use in forming 
adverbs: 6.9. &lals ‘royally,’ Peano ‘in a manly manner ;’ ails 
* interestedly.’ 

2) gain sas GL sha'e-gair (for \Sols), ‘worthy of a 
king;’ (QI, ra@e-gan (for _\6s!,), ‘fit to throw on the road,’ 
‘a thing found on the road,’ hence, ‘a thing obtained, or 
lost, for nothing,’ ‘anything worthless.’ 

3) \, war, or s)\,wara; as s\ysls shah-war, ‘ worthy of a 
king,’ ‘princely,’ ‘royal;’ \,f0 buzurg-war, ‘worthy of 

r 6 é ‘ ri = Lg 
the great,’ ‘great,’ “excellent;’ )\,5,5 gosh-war, or 3,\,5,8 
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gosh-wira, ‘suitable to the ear,’ ‘an earring ;’ ,\,ale mah- 
wir, oY s\ale mahwara, ‘adapted to a month,’ ‘monthly 
stipend,’ etc., ‘monthly.’ 


Rem. From the signification of ‘fitness,’ etc., arises that of ‘ measure,’ 
“quantity ;’ as ahs dels jama-war, (‘fit to make,’ or) ‘sufficient to 
make a garment’ = ,- ael> yama-bhar. The original form of this 
suffix is »), corresponding to the Sanskrit and Hindi W bhar. 

4) .s> 1, added to infinitives ony as eo khwur- 
dani, ‘fit to eat,’ ‘eatable’ (from Oy yy ‘to eat’); es 
guftani, ‘fit to utter;’ ios shudani, ‘fit to be.’ 


92. RetativeE ADJEcTIVES and Substantives are formed 
by adding to substantives the suffixes: 


1) (N= al, (used to form substantives); as J\i> chang- 
al, ‘a claw’ (from e&> ‘bent, curved’); Jo dumb-al, 
‘the extremity of a thing,’ ‘a tail’ (from 39 = eo ‘a 
tail’). 

2) Gls an; as Gly oy yaban, ‘a desert? (from WT 

‘without water’); ul payin, ‘end’ (of the foot), ‘ex- 
tremity’ (from sb ‘foot’); {lin peshan, ‘the front or 
foremost part’ (from Uw “before; from lin is derived 
_dliy peshani, ‘the forehead’). 


Rem. The suffix _, 
place: 6.9. (ph Iran and yy Turan (from Ir and Tar, sons of 
Faridin) ; cise tsyahdn, Ispahan (for pre sipdhan, from Shans 
‘an army’). It is sometimes redundant: ¢g. (lob! = ob! ‘in 
habited,’ “ peopled.’ 


\— also forms patronymics and relative nouns of 


3) wl< ana; as aloo dast-dna, ‘a glove’ (from ne 
‘hand’); slope mard-dna ‘pertaining toman,;’ als kash- 
dna, ‘a glass-house,’ thence generally, ‘a house;? aYle 
sal-una, ‘pertaining to a year,’ ‘yearly.’ 
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4) US gan; as (\S9F gird-gan, ‘a walnut’ (from of 
round’); (\fsy dih-gai = ..,\3 sy ‘ pertaining to a village,’ 
é ° 9 at e . Bie 3 Ze 

a villager’ (_,ls39 is the Arabic form of the word); (\&) jl 
bazar-gan (from _,\f)\;l), ‘a merchant.’ 

5) wily wan, and ., wan (but in Urdu generally occur- 
e _. g - -. 
ring under the form ,% wir); as ple» humiyitn, ‘fortu- 

’ g ° 
nate,’ ‘happy’ (from si. ‘a bird of happy omen,’ 
‘Humay’); .yoS gardita, ‘the celestial orb,’ ‘a wheel? 
(from oS ‘revolving’); _ fl, wazhitn, ‘inverted,’ ‘unfortu- 
nate’ (from }\, ‘inverted ’). 

Rem. The suffixes Ny and Nl e are also relative, and are common 
in Persian, although not frequently occurring in Urdii: e.g. Klos 
‘pertaining to God,’ ‘a lord;’ Ni ylty > “pertaining, or related, to 
sclf,’ “a kinsman.’ These suffixcs are all no doubt derived from the 
Sanskrit Fe cané, nom. ATF edn. 

gu Gs 

6) s+ a; as yal ustura, “a razor’ (from =--\ the root of 
wep ‘to shave’); aco dasta, ‘a handle’ (from Goo 
‘hand’); ab; zabana, ‘flame’ (of fire, etc.), from (b; 
‘tongue; glee dahana, ‘the bit of a bridle’ (from _,lso 
‘mouth’); 2;5)roza, ‘pertaining toa day’ (from ;,, ‘day’); 
al. ala, ‘pertaining to a year;’ 4b £6 yak-turfa, ‘per- 
taining to one side,’ ‘one-sided’ (from 5b LS ‘one side’), 

Rem. The suffix y— is sometimes redundant, as in 5 lm chara, bnaS 
kina, 5;\ot dwadza., 

7) G2 mm, denoting, besides relation, the material of 
which a thing is made; as .y); zarin, ‘golden’ (from 4; 
‘gold’); (-S) rangin, ‘coloured’ (from £%, ‘colour’); 

4g: oat. | 5g : nn : 
a sangin, “of stone ;’ fa namukin, “salty; Gamey 


&G 
postin, ‘a cloak or jacket made of a skin’ ( :y). 
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Rem. In lieu of |= the form a> sometimes occurs: 6.9. bnaay 
pashmina, ‘made of wool,’ ‘ woollen;’ dnnsif ganjina, ‘that which is 


obtained from a repository of treasure,’ “a treasury.’ The suffix we 
is also used in forming the superlative degree, and is added to many 
words to form degrees of comparison: a8 , yt peshin, “anterior ;’ 
ua pasin, ‘posterior.’ It is sometimes redundant: e.g. ods! auica- 
lin= Js ‘ first. 

8) usz 2, forming patronymics and other relative ad- 
jectives; as wl parsi, ‘of Persia, ‘Persian;’ soa hindi, 
‘of India,’ ‘Indian;’ _ als shahi, “pertaining to a king,’ 
“royal ;’ Cai atishi, ‘of fire,’ ‘fiery ;’ sig khitnt, ‘ san- 
guinary,’ ‘bloody,’ ‘a murderer.’ If the final letter of 
the noun be s= a, it is changed into <? before the suffix ; 
e.g. woes Ahanugi (or cidingt) ‘pertaining to the house,’ 


‘ domestic.’ 


Rem. $7 is occasionally redundant, chicfly at the end of Arabic 
words: ¢.9. fol] ‘itikads = ose) * to believe firmly ;’ soy 


siyadati = a j ‘increase,’ ‘ excess.’ 


93. Adjectives denoting colour, or similitude of colour, 
are formed by means of the suffixes eli fan, and 5 gin, 
as pl sles 8 yith- -fam, ‘blackish 3? eb be) du l-jam, ‘ruby- 
coloured 3’ cls gul-gith, ‘rose-coloured ;’ (445 a3 lala- gun, 

TREE ed 


Rem. eli may also take the forms ly wam, el pdm, and el bam; 
and in place of os the form & S is occasionally found. 


94, Adjectives and substantives denoting fellowship, 
companionship, ejuality, etce., are formed by prefixing to 
a substantive the adverb »» ham, signifying ° together,’ 
‘same,’ and corresponding to the English ‘fellow,’ ‘mate,’ 
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‘con-,’ ‘co-;’ as a ham-dard, ‘ fellow-sufferer,’ ‘ sym- 
pathetic’ (from o,9 Ses a rae er ham-jins, ‘of the 
same genus, or class,’ ‘congener,’ ‘homogeucous;’ se ad 
a 
pane umr, ‘of the same age,’ ‘coeval 5? (sas p> hum-subak, 
‘a class-fellow’ (from (jas ‘a lesson’). 

Rem. eS may also occur as the latter part of a compound, a pre- 
poatien being prefixed to it: 6.9. Pe baham, ‘togcther,’ ‘along with;’ 
ed,! bar-ham, ‘upon one another,’ ‘confused’ ‘jumbled,’ ‘angry,’ a 0 
dar-ham, ‘one under another,’ ‘higgledy-piggledy,’ ‘confused,’ ‘angry.’ 


95. Nouns or Prace, or Ce —len\ asmit’é makan, called 
also 3, ileal asma’é zuriif (‘nouns that express the 
vessels which contain things’), are formed: a) by placing 
after a noun one of the following nouns: 

1) olT alad, ‘populated by,’ ‘city ;’ as obT al eah-abad, 
‘the city of God,’ (Anglice) ‘ Allahabad ;? olf S| akbar- 
aad, ‘the city of Akbar,’ “Agra;’ olT wl> sls shah-juhan- 
alad, ‘the city of Shah-jahan,’ ‘Dehli’ 

2) lf gah, ‘place;? as s\6j\s shikar-gah, ‘hunting- 
ground;’ 38 cule ‘ibadat-gah, ‘place of worship ;? G's 
s\f khwab-gah, ‘sleeping-place,’ ‘ bed-chamber.’ 

Ren. a& also signifies ‘time,’ and is used to form nouns of time 
(bs; all asma’é zaman); as 3 > p= sahar-gah, ‘morning’ (from 
y= “dawn’); AF ols sham-gah, ‘eventide’ (from els “evening’). 

3) als khdna, “house; as als 56 kar-kidna, ‘a work- 
shop;? als 2S kutub-klana, ‘a library’ (from WS pl. 
of tS ‘a book’); als of haid-Ahana, ‘a prison’ (from a3 
‘imprisonment:’ in India the compound als Cu>, from 
‘the English ‘jail,’ is also commonly used). 


Rem. The words 241, lS, and GA must not be regurded as suffixes. 
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The construction is that of the inverted genitive (§ 73), and forms de- 


terminative compounds. 


6) By adding the following suffixes to nouns: 

1) iw istan (the Sanskrit wra sthdna); as kul? gul- 
tstin, ‘a rose-garden;? _,u»,S koh-istan, ‘a mountainous 
region;’ br. , reg-istin, ‘a sandy place.’ If the noun 
end in a vowel, the initial vowel of the suffix is dropped: 
e.9. uy? bustin, ‘a place of fragrance,’ ‘a garden.’ 

2) upd shan; as pats gul-shan, ‘a rose-bed, or rose- 
garden.’ 

3) Gnd, or 30 n@e; as lot Gb-n@e ‘a strait ;? Le 
tang ni‘e, ‘a narrow place,’ ‘a defile,’ ‘a strait’ (also LS; 
tungni). 

A variety of the noun of place is the noun of multitude 
(a SS ro ismé kasrat), which designates the place where 
the object signified by the noun to which the suffix is 
added, is found in large numbers or quantities. It is 
formed by means of the following suffixes: 

1) ,\; 2ar; as Ae gul-zir, ‘a place where roses abound,’ 
‘a rose-garden ;’ )\j x0 sabza-ziir, ‘a place where verdure 
abounds,’ ‘a meadow;? ,\;L ba-zdr (contracted from db), 
‘a place where provisions (|) abound,’ ‘a market.’ 

2) jlo sar; jlusls shiikh-sur, ‘abounding in branches,’ 
‘a place where branchy trees abound ;? ,u0s namak-sar, 
‘abounding in salt,’ ‘salty,’ ‘a salt-mine;’ jas) rukh-sar, 
‘the check,’ ‘the face.’ 

8) yb bar; as Bice sang-bar, ‘a place abounding in 
stone,’ ‘a stone-pit;’ j|Wy= yoe-bar, ‘a place abounding in 
streams ;’ a: zang-bar, “the country inhabited by the 
Ethiopians,’ ‘Zanguebar, 


—_—— Se, 
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Rem, yh is related to the Sanskrit @TT vara, ‘a multitude.’ It has 
other significations also; ¢.g. @) ‘permission,’ ‘approach to royalty,’ as 
in 5 7 darbar, ‘the court or levee of a prince:’ 5) ‘time,’ ‘turn,’ as 
pet yak-bar, ‘one-time,’ ‘once.’ With the suffix yk must not be 


confounded the root of the verb uw yee to rain,’ which occurs in com- 


pounds: e.g. i Pp Sjilae bar, ‘raining or scattering pearls.’ 


4) el lakh; as Bice sang-lakh, ‘a place abounding in 
re eres io lat (or deo-lakh), ‘a place abounding 


In ane 


96. Connected with the noun of place is the ‘noun 
which is the vessel or receptucle (3) of a thing,’ and 
which is formed by means of the suflix jo dun; eg. 
he namak-dai, 6a salt-ecllar;? (laet shana -dan, ‘a 
candle-stick ;? (Jaa Lalum-lai, ‘a pen-case.’ 

Lem. This suffix is added to Iindi nouns also, and may take the 
form Al; C.J.) cis \ ugal- ddan, (or Anis \ ugal- dini), ‘a spit-box;’ 
Ree pik-dan (or av) Ky pik-dani), ‘a spittoon’—properly, ‘a vessel 
for Rectising the ugail or pik, t.e. the juice of the betel-leaf which is spit 
out.’ Nouns (masc.) ending in d are inflected before the affix is added: 


e.g. wid > chithe-dan, ‘a mouse-trap, or rat-trap.’ 


97. Anstract Nouns are of two kinds: a) those which 
denote sfutes or acts, and are verbal, being derived from 
infinitives, or roots of verbs: 


1) By dropping the final .., of infinitives; as yy Kharid, 
‘purchase,’ from ye - ‘to buy;’ eed geh 5 yo dar-khwast, 
‘request,’ from wpalysy .» ‘to desire or request;? Ws, 

furokht, “sale, from ns. 8 ‘to sell.’ 

2) By adding the suffixes ,b far and ,'o dar to apoco- 
pated infinitives; the former to those which end in 5 tan, 

6 
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and the latter to those ending in .w dan; e.g. jase guftar, 
‘saying,’ ‘speech;’ jks, ruftar, ‘ gait, ‘procedure;’ jlo 
didar, ‘seeing,’ ‘sight.’ 

8) By adding to the roots of verbs the suffix Es\= ak 
as 265 tapdh, ‘agitation; 2%, khwurdk, ‘food ;? 2s nae 
sozuk, ‘inflammation,’ ‘strangury.’ 

4) By adding the suffix ,,!~ az to verbal roots; as ae 
Sarmiti, ‘command’ (the panel Wary eeanaie): 5 Os 
bardan, ‘rain.’ 

5) By adding the suffix _— «sh to verbal roots; as 
Lisl, Liwihish, ‘desire, ‘wish; (4). parwarish, “nur- 
ture,’ ‘support;? CAs dinish, ‘seeing,’ ‘ discernment ;? 
Yrilo danish, ‘knowledge,’ ‘wisdom.? 


Rem. This suffix often forms abstract nouns of quality also. 


6) By adding the suffix s+ a to verbal roots; as 3; (J 
ee U) 2 ‘tremor? db ndla= Yt ‘lamentation; 
Sons sufuida = cs dais ‘ whiteness.’ 


b) Those which denote qualities: they are formed by 
means of the suffixes: 

1) \= @, added to adjectives; as Le S garma, ‘heat,’ ‘sum- 
mer;’ Le pu sarmd, ‘cold,’ ‘ winter.’ 

2) .s> 1, added chicfly to adjectives, primitive and 
verbal; as aye dosti, ‘friendship;’ se! neki, ‘goodness;? 
ree a sufuidi, ‘whiteness; colle dana, ‘wisdom ;? 
us iets Ahidmatgari, ‘scrvice;’ us dislic ‘aklmandi, oe 
‘wisdom.’ If the final letter of a Persian adjective be s+ 
a, it is changed into sg before the termination is added; 
eg. dou bundagi, ‘sorvice; _ 5; tazagi, “freshness; 
Sone chaspidugi, ‘adhesiveness,’ ‘attachment’ (from 


— a SS eee 
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s0..> the pass. part. of w.w> ‘to stick’); but if the 
adjective be an Arabic word, the final 4 is changed to ¢ 
(or rather the original 5 ¢, which on account of the loss of 
the final vowel became s A, is restored); e.g. sob) 'j atya- 
dati, ‘excess,’ from ny ziyada, ‘more,’ ‘ excessive.’ 


98. THE Daan: is formed by means of the follow- 
ing suffixes: 

1) ¢S= ak {used chiefly with nouns denoting animate 
things); as £8}. mardak, ‘a manikin,’ ‘a contemptible 
man;’ Sb tifak, ‘a little child; th\ aspak, ‘a small 
horse,’ ‘a pony ;? 4640 dastak, ‘a small hand,’ ‘a tap at 
a door;’ 25,4; zambiirak, ‘a small gun or swivel.’ 

2) a> cha, or d<7 > icha, or 3} 2a, or RT iza (~ being in- 
terchangcable with ~, j, and 3); * as antl) higeha, a ail 
bagicha, ‘a small garden;’ as*> chumcha, ‘a spoon; ands 
degcha, ‘a small caldron,’ ‘a pot;’ a>,$ kucha, ‘a lane 3? 
sj9> chiiza, ‘a young bird,’ ‘a chicken;’ s;2,0 doshiza, 
‘a virgin;’ 5;6i.. mashkiza, ‘a small leather bottle.’ 

Rem. a. & being interchangeable with | in Urdi, this suffix some- 
times takes the form > 3 6.9. LeSy degchd; whence, by forming the 

y 
Hindi diminutive thereof, ete degchi., 


Rem. 6. Diminutive forms are commonly used in Persian and Urdi 


to express contempt, endearment, regard, eto. 


99. Compounds occur in great variety of forms in 
Persian, and many such are borrowed by the Urdu. The 
most important of these—the Determinative and the 
Attributive—have been noticed in treating of the genitive 
case, and the adjective (§§ 73, 78). There remains: 
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Tre CopuLaTIvE Comrounp. 


This may be composed: 1) of two verbal roots or im- 
peratives: a) either one and the same verb repeated, and 
the last a negative; as lore lo dar-ma-dar (and ,\xe,y 2), 
‘hold, hold not,’ ‘adjustment of a dispute;? Ui<+ 2S kash- 
ma-kush (and Se. 25), ‘pull, pull not,’ ‘pulling back- 
wards and forwards,’ ‘distraction,’ ‘tumult ;’ 4) or of two 
different verbs; as flo dar-gir (and 5, ,\o), ‘seizing,’ 
‘pomp,’ ‘tumult.’ 

2) of an apocopated infinitive and the root of the same 


ww #£ 


verb; as LS guft-gi (and Jf, ge conversation 3? cwu> 
= justju (and >, ius), ‘search,’ ‘quest. 

8) of two apocopated infinitives; as Gs, ae dmad-raft 
(and 5), X01), ‘coming and going,’ ‘intercourse ;? Gut 
Ops 9 guft o shantid, ‘speaking and hearing,’ ‘colloquy,’ 
‘altercation.’ 

4) of two nouns of different signification, as_» 4 sb 
pwe-o-par, ‘power,’ or of the same signification, as > .> 
jau Jau, ‘grain, grain,’ ‘grain by grain;’ Ju, Li kilo kal, 
‘speech and response,’ ‘ discourse.’ 

Rem. To this class also belong those compounds in which the last 
word (which is used merely to rhyme or jingle with the first) is ed 
the wl tabi or appositive, by the native grammarians: 6.9. — oy a — 


harj-marj, ‘confusion,’ ‘tumult.’ 


Two words, whether the same or different, are often 
connected by means of the letter |, which may have the 
signification: a) of ‘and;’ e.g. (SAS kushd-kash, ‘pulling 
one way and the other,’ ‘distraction,’ ‘tumult;’ sto, 
rastd-khez, ‘escaping and rising,’ ‘the day of resurrection;? 
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ys tagdpi, ‘running and running,’ ‘diligent scarch,’ 
“bustle,’ ‘toil.’ | 

b) of close proximity; as »\ bard-bar, “breast to breast,’ 
‘on a level with,’ ‘equal;’? SU labd-lab, “lip to lip,’ 
*brimful;? poles damad-dam, ‘moment to moment,’ ‘each 
moment,’ ‘continually.’ 

c) totality or completeness; €.9. p\,. sard-sar, ‘from end 
to end,’ ‘throughout,’ ‘altogether ;’ \\.. sard-pd, ‘from 
head to foot,’ ‘ completely.’ 


Rem. Similarly two members of a compound are often connected by 
the preposition 4) ba ‘to,’ etc., 6.9. er ao dam-ba-dam, “from moment 
to moment,’ ‘each instant;’ Lctl> ja-ba-ja, ‘from place to place,’ “one 
place after another;’ CK, aa?) yak-ba-yak, ‘one by one;? cewd 
ws dast-ba-dast “hand in hand,’ ‘from hand to hand,’ ‘ quick,’ 


c 
prompt.’ 
NvuMERALS. 


100. The following Table gives the leading Cardinal 


Numbers: 


LS yak...e.-. 1 PS duwdzdah... 12 
~ 7) a a am 2 BS jus sizdah. .. 2. 13 

dv sth oo... 8 slo chahardah .. 14 
he chahdr ..2. 4 2004 panzdah,. .. 15 
x panpe..eee 5 raps shanzdah ... 16 
Us shath. so... 6 yrrohafdah .... 17 
cobs haft.. eee 7 sxin hashdah.... 18 
wrtahasht..... 8 adi9i nizduh .... 19 
Sinuheeeeee 9 aero ah | eer eee - 20 


BI dah. wee ee 10 | C8 g ce Dist-o-yak. .. 21 
soil yasdah »... Ii rey wwe) bist-o-du... 22 
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st tee ee 30 | Saw si-sad. . 300 
b> chthal. .. 40 Mo De chahar-sad 400 
lst panjah.. 50 wail) pdan-sad. . 500 

es shast. ss 60 writ shash-sad. «600 
via haftad .. 70 Waid haft-sad.. 700 
dbp hashtad. . 80 Muakd hasht-sad . 800 

oy nuvad. .. 90 way) nuh-sad. . 900 

wosad.... 100 jp hazar... 1000 

CLs do gad-o-yak. 101 p> 80 dah hasdr. 10,000 
de 0 di-gad.. 200 LS lak... . 100,000 


OrprnaL NvumsBeErs. 


101. The ordinal numbers are formed by adding the 
termination »— um to the corresponding cardinals, but 
in the third and the ninth (optionally) the final » is 
changed into , before the termination is added; e.g. nS 
yakum, ‘first? ayo duwum, ‘ second ;? py siwum, ‘ third,’ 
etc. 5 re nuhum, or ey nuwum, ‘ninth;? 220 dahum, ‘tenth,’ 
and so on. If the number lie between the decades (as 
3° 9), the termination is added to the last word ; e.g. 


9 


aye pte bist-o-duwum, ‘ twenty-second.’ 


DIstTRIBUTIVE NUMERALS. 


102. The distributives are formed, as in Hindi and 
Urdi, by repeating the cardinals: eg. 4% 4% yak yak, 
‘one at a time,’ ‘singly,’ ‘one apiece;’ 0,0 dit dit, ‘two 
at a time,’ ‘ by twos,’ ‘two apiece.’ 


MULTIPLICATIVES. 


103. Multiplicatives are formed by adding to the 
cardinals: 1) the adverb w> chand, ‘so many: €.g. v>y9 
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du-chand, ‘twofold;’ 2) the suffix G fa; as && yak-ta, 
‘single,’ Gyo du-t@, ‘double:’ 3) the suffix al gana (corre- 
sponding to the Hindi affix Ey guna): eg. ai\% yagana, 
‘single’ (for alf £%, by contraction); al%o du-gana, 
* double.’ 


NumEeraL ADVREBS. 


104. The numeral adverbs ‘once,’ ‘twice,’ ete., are ex- 
pressed by adding to the cardinals the word jb bar, or sl 
bara, ‘time,’ or one of the synonymous Arabic words ~~,5 
naubat, bs pe martaba, or 42359 daf‘a: eg. jh& yak-bar, or 
HLS yak-bara, uy LS yak-naubat, etc., ‘once ;? hyo du- 
bar, sybyo du-bara, gid du-naubat, etc., ‘twice.’ ; The 
adverbs ‘firstly,’ ‘secondly,’ etc., are expressed by the ordi- 
nals: e.g. ob, yakum, ‘firstly,’ 54 duwum, ‘secondly,’ ete. 


ARABIC CONSTRUCTIONS. 


105. Nearly all Arabic words are derived from some ver- 
bal root, consisting for the most part of ¢hree letters, with 
the help of one or more of the seven letters of augmenta- 
tion (or, as they are commonly termed, servile letters) y, ¢, 
8, m, n, u, G, or a, which are comprised in the word \y403) 
yatasammanu. A large number of verbal nouns are derived 
from the ground form of the triliteral verb, but it is not 
necessary to notice more of these than occur in Urdu; the 
models (or, as they are technically termed, the measures) 
of such are given below with examples. In these measures, 
as in those of all the derived forms to be noticed, the letters 
—j, ¢, J, of the root Jai ‘acting,’ are employed to indicate 
radical letters, and the servile § to represent fina) x and 
of the Urdu. 


MEASURE. EXAMPLE. eee, | MEASURE. EXAMPLE. 
1. je - katl, ‘killing,’ 17. She 125 du‘a, “praying.’? 
© fe Z . 
2. ed pic ‘tlm, ‘knowing.’ | 18. J jens ‘ pa: kabal, ‘accepting.’ 
u g 99 
3. isd & hukm, ‘ ordering, | 19. J pa Ps yom husil, ‘acquiring.’ 
4. ae ib talab, ‘seeking.’ ’ ols be hirman, ‘repelling.’ 
S yee ad r = ‘ 
5. ped pe sigar, beingsmall.’ ie 1, (les ey pe gufran, forgiving. 
6. che ds ANS huda, guiding aright.’, 22. ied = khafakan, * palpi- 
ee t ti oY, ; 
7. dies oy rahmat, “pitying”’ ae a me . 
- 23. dled Coole sa‘adat, “being 
8. rBET) cle, rthlat, ‘travelling.’ | happy.’ 
7U? \! ‘tle: a NES pope : 48 ’ 
9. dirs EE IRC kudrat, ‘being able.’ 7 ws ks pNGt AOENAN: 
10, abe  S> harakat, ‘moving. 25. dhied! cvle dugayat, rebelling. 
on wy 92 e 7 98 be ( " > 
Ho. ccs pe capita) “stealing? 26. aS yn weseno secibat, being 
a a, difficult.’ 
12. ie seed dad, ‘asserting.’ )27. PAC cosas, rafahiyat, ‘being 
13. ert IsS3 zikrd, ‘remembering.’ : tee : amp 
ae _ 28. (leis ey marja‘, returning.’ 
14. ded dete bushra, communi- | dened y 
: cating goodness.’ | 29: date aa 0 marhamat, pity- 
15. mies pin salam,‘ beingsafe.’ Died oe ing.’ 
+3 ae . a, 30. dlere le Se mamlukat, having 
16. lee ole kiydm, standing. | dominions 
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All these forms cannot be derived from one verbal root ; 
very few verbs have more than two or three, and the 
majority admit of but one form. Some of the measures 
(for example Nos. 10, 11, 18) offer very few examples in 
Urdu. 


4 
1 ies du‘a was originally glee (from the root 4). In verbal nouns of the 


neasures of Nos. 15, 16, 17, final 9 or WS isin Arabic changed into hamza (as genes 
rally happens when they follow the @//f of prolongation), but the Persians and Indians 
drop the Aawza, unless the noun is in the stadus constructus, and the tzafut is used, 


A cite en SE 
Se 
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VERBAL ADJECTIVES. 


106. Other imvortant derivatives are the verbal adjec- 
tives. The measures of those which commonly occur in 
Urdu are: 


1) Jcli—the Active Participle, or Noun of Agency: e.g. 
elle ‘alim, ‘a learned man’ (from ple ‘to know’); 
Sle haleim, ‘a judge,’ ete. (from .% ‘to judge’); 
ple sabir, ‘patient’ (from »« ‘to be patient’); 
aCe gafil, ‘negligent’ (from J4é ‘to neglect’). 


Rem. If the second radical of the verbal root be , or .s, it is changed 
into Aamza (4) in the active participle; e.g. ml ka’ im, ‘standing’ (from 
as! “to stand’). If the second and third radicals be identical, the 
second rejects its vowel and unites with the third so as to form a double 
letter, which is marked with ¢tashdid: e.g. ols khass, ‘special’ (from 
Usa); as however tashdid over a final (vowelless) letter is use- 
less, it is dropped in Urdi: eg. (ols khas. If the third radical 
be hamza (1), or a, it is changed into Us: eg. ls khali, “empty? 
(from >). 

2) Jsxie—the Passive Participle: eg. pyles ma‘lum, 

‘known? (from ws ‘to know’); ygane munzur, 
‘seen,’ ‘approved’ (from 45 ‘to see’), 

Rem. If the second radical letter be 4, it is elided in the pass. part., 
but throws back its zamma upon the preceding vowelless letter: () give 
makil, ‘said’ (from Js ‘to say’). If the second radical be 5, the 
eame thing takes place, but, to indicate the elision of radical Vs, the 
gamma is changed into dasra, and the servile y is in consequence changed 
into 5: 6.9. gave mabt', ‘sold’ (from a) ‘to sell’). If the third 
radical be e, it is elided: e.g. poe mad‘, ‘called,’ ‘invited’ (from eo 
“to call’). 
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8) Jia form expressing either an inherent or per- 


manent quality, or a degree of intensity: e.g. 
eS hakim, ‘a sage’ (from 6+ ‘to judge,’ 
ete.); easy rahim, ‘very compassionate’ (from 
p>, ‘to have mercy’). 


Rem. Adjectives of the three measures noticed above are commonly 
used as substantives also. 


4) Jyxi—a form with the same signification as the pre- 


ceding: ¢.9. jy. sabiir, ‘very patient’ (from 


‘to be patient’); ,%¢ gafir, ‘very forgiving’ 
(from 2: ‘to forgive’). 


Rem. Verbal adjectives of the measures usd and Nye, derived 
from verbs of which the third radical is 9, Or (S, are subject to the 


same changes as those of the form ,} pre: 6.9. us nabi, ‘a prophet’ 


(from 5). 


5) Jx3\—the measure of the noun of preeminence ( Jai ol 


ismé tafzil). It has the signification of the 
Iinglish comparative and superlative, and is 
formed from verbal adjectives with three radi- 
cals, or with three radicals and a letter of 
prolongation: e.g. .j.=| ahsan, ‘more or most 
beautiful’ (from .,.> hasan, ‘beautiful’); 
J.as| afzal, ‘more or most excellent’ (from 
Usk fazil, ‘excellent’); -S\ akbar, ‘ greater,’ 
‘greatest’ (from § kubir, ‘great’). This 
measure is also used for adjectives denoting 
colour, or deformity, derived from neuter tri- 
literal verbs: e.g. ,>\ahmar, ‘red;? ,ic\ asfar, 
‘yellow;’ < ym a'raj, ‘lame’ (by nature); dae! 
a‘md, ‘blind.’ 
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6) ,Jii—the measure of the noun of intensiveness ( of 
alle ismé mubdlaga). Its signification ap- 
proaches very nearly to that of the measures 
usd and (Jyx5: eg. AGS hazziib, ‘a great, or 
habitual, liar ;? oll zallam, ‘very tyrannical ;? 
plc ‘allam, “very learned.’ The same form is 
commonly used for nouns which indicate pro- 
Sessions and trades: e.g. ;\j bazzaz, ‘a cloth- 
merchant;’ ,|ly bakkdl, ‘a greengrocer’ (but, 
in India), ‘a grain-merchant’ (= ly baniya); 
ilo sarraf, ‘a money-changer,’ ‘a banker.’ 
By adding the termination s< a to this form 
with the first signification, still greater inten- 
siveness 1s given to the meaning; as dalle ‘alla- 
ma, ‘exceedingly learned.’ 


Rem. Other adjectives of the measures cei mi Ue = ed = Je s ed ss 
Jiai . Jha Oks. mes also occur in Urdii: 6g. ro sa‘b, ‘diffi- 
cult,’ pe sifr, ‘empty,’ “a cypher,’ ie suib, ‘ hard,’ upem hasan, 
‘ good,’ ‘beautiful,’ eps fhashin, “rough? we jaban, “ cowarély,’ 
els shuja‘, “brave,” bbe ‘atshdn, thirsty,’ gee ‘uryan, “naked;? 
but as these are not to be distinguished by their forms from verbal 
nouns, they can only be learned by reading. 


107. From triliteral roots are derived other forms of 
verbal nouns also, which, since two or more of the servile 
letters occur in them, are termed augmented infinitives 
(wv 0 yar masdaré mazid) by the native grammarians. 
It will be more convenient to speak of them as verbal 
nouns of the second, third, etc., derived forms. These 
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verbal nouns morcover have corresponding adjectives, 
similar to the Jeb and (j,i of the first or ground form 
of the triliteral verb. The measures of both are given 
below, with examples. 


a) VersaL Nouns oF THE Derived Forss. 


“a 


vz , A v : 
dist) ‘being glad’); alei tah, ‘teaching’ 


a 


II. neti eg es tafrih, ‘oladdening’ (from cy 


(from phe ‘to know’); 2 $35 tazkira, ‘remind- 
ing’ (from $s ‘to remember’); 43 35 tafrika, 
‘scattering,’ ‘distributing’ (from Gi “to 
separate’). Of the two measures, the first 
is the more common, the last is used chiefly 
where the third radical letter is , or .s. 


u77,7°9 


It. dclie e.g. dulie mukabala, ‘facing,’ ‘confronting? 
Jie (from U3 “being opposite,’ ‘coming to- 
wards’); aslie mukatala, and Js kital, 
‘fighting’ (from (&3 ‘killing’); dole 
mujddala, and (j\s> jidal, ‘ contending,’ 
‘disputing’ (from are ‘contending ’); 
while muhifazat, ‘guarding’ (from 
las ‘to preserve’). The first of the two 
measures 1s of more frequent occurrence 
than the second. 


Rem. If the third radical of the verb be y or <¢, it is changed into 
Is og. coli muldkat, meeting,’ from A “to meet.’ 


Iv. Jlel—e.g. es) ira, ‘causing to flow’ (from os> 
‘to flow’); ¢\,5} dking, “causing to go out,’ 


— ——= «ss —-—- 
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‘issuing’ (from ~ ,+ ‘to goout?); j\Cl inkar, 
‘denying’ (from ,G ‘not knowing or acknow- 
ledging ’). 

Rem. If the first of the radical letters be 9, it is changed into Vs: e.g. 
LY (for Ul), ifd, ‘performing a promise’ (from Usts): If the second 
radical be y or \s, it is elided, but throws back its vowel upon the 
vowelless first radical, and the termination — ¢ is added by way of 
compensation: e.g. Lele} éanat, ‘helping’ (for lel, from (.)92). 
If the third radical be y or (5, it is changed into hamza: e.g. lac| é‘fa, 
“granting freedom, or pardon’ (from gic); in Persian and Urdi how- 
ever the hamza is dropped, unless the noun is in the status constructus, 


and the tzdfat is uscd. 


Vv. jie. 7h takabbur, ‘making onesclf great,’ 
‘being proud’ (from 3 ¢akbir, ‘making 
great’); Be tasawwur, ‘picturing to oneself,’ 
‘conceiving’ (from <i daswir, ‘making a 
picture’). : 

Rem. If the third radical be , or Vs (4 is always changed into Us, 


and), the influence of the _s changes the zamma of the penult syllable 
into hasra: ¢.9. eon tasalli, ‘ becoming comforted’ (from i): 


vi. (eli—eg. Woks tanasub, ‘resembling,’ ‘being 
related’ (from Grwle munisabat, ‘being 
related to’); wy takarub, ‘approaching’? 
(one another), from Gujlix mukirabat, 
‘approaching.’ 


Rem. If the third radical be 4 or Vs, the same change is made as 
in the fifth form: ¢.9. oss) taddwt, “treating oneself medically’ 
(from (590). The Persians frequently change the final Js of such 
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words into !-; as lsd tamanna, ‘desire,’ USUss tamasha, “spectacle,” 


é e 6 
recreation,’ fun.’ 


VIL. Jleail—eg. Jlatil infisdl, ‘being decided? (from (Juai 
‘to decide’); Wilascl inkishaf, ‘being un- 
covered, or revealed’ (from Wits ‘to open 
or reveal’). 


Rem. If the third radical be y or (s, it is changed into hamza, which 
however is, as usual, dropped in Urdii: eg. Labi} (for Labil), sntifd, 
“being extinguished’ (from s*). 


vul. jluil—eg. clase} utima’, ‘becoming collected,’ 
‘assembling’ (from ss “to collect’); 
Lal sl etiraz, ‘putting oneself in the way,’ 
‘opposing’ (from (4,¢ ‘to place ’—before 
one); ,!3) k¢idar, ‘ becoming powerful’ 
(from ,a3 ‘to make powerful,’ etc.). 

Rem, Tf the first radical letter be > ¢, the characteristic <2 of this 
form unites with it into Co: as etal ittiba‘, ‘following’ (from rad ). 
So also, if the first radical be «, it is changed into —, which unites 
with the characteristic CL of the form into &?: e.g. ols tttifak, 
“agrecing’ (from (34). If the first radical be J or jy the characteristic 
) of the form is changed into J, which unites with an initial 3 into 
Oo: e.g. lea} iddi‘a, ‘claiming one’s rights’ (from 920); ple oj) tzdi- 
ham, ‘pressing,’ ‘crowding’ (from - -j). If the first radical be 
Ue» OF L the characteristic «2» of the form is changed into b, which 
unites with initial b, into b: eg. ~Ylec\ istilah, ‘a technical term’ 
(from 2); ol 13} iztirab, ‘being agitated’ (from wpe) 5 eke) 
ittila‘, ‘becoming informed’ (from >). 


tx.—This form does not occur in Urdu. 
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xX. Jkkil—eg. lacul isti'dad, ‘getting oneself ready,’ 
“being ready’ (from Sc, the verbal noun of 
the fourth form of which, viz. wlacl idad, 
signifies ‘making ready’); jliexl istig far, 
‘seeking forgiveness’ (from ,i2 ‘to forgive’). 


Rem. a. The changes which take place in this form are precisely 
similar to those which take place in the fourth form. 


em. b. The following brief observations will throw light on the 


gignification of these various forms : 


The second (junit ), and the fourth ( Jleily, are usually causative or 
factitive. Verbs that are intransitive in the first form become transitive 
in these, and those that are transitive become doubly transitive, or causa- 
tive. But in some instances the two forms have different meanings: 
e.g. I. ple “lm, ‘knowing,’ ‘knowledge,’ 1. poh ta‘lim, ‘teaching,’ 


Iv. ell ‘‘lam, “informing one of a thing.’ 


The third (alelie), and the sxth (cli), commonly convey the 
idea of reciprocity, the latter necessarily so. When the first form is 
transitive, the third expresses the effort or attempt to perform that act unon 
the object; 6.9. Jes katl, ‘killing,’ FAW) Ge mukdtala, (‘trying to kill, or) 
fighting with.’ In the s¢zth form the idea of effort or attempt becomes 
reflexive? 6.9. Jol tajahul, ‘feigning ignorance,’ 


The fifth form ( jail ) is the reflexive of the second; but it is more 
commonly used with the effective signification, implying that an act is 
done to a person, or a state produced in him, whether caused by another 
or by Armself: 6.9. els “lm, ‘knowledge,’ Paty ta‘lim, ‘teaching,’ oles 
ta‘allum, ‘becoming learned.’ Tho idca of tntensiveness (which is often 


found in the second form) exists in the fi/th also: eg. aa tafarruk, 
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6 e e e ° e e r 
separation into many groups, or in various directions.’ In English 


this form must often be rendcred by the passive. 


The seventh form ( Jlest) is reflexive or effective in signification, and 
approaches nearly to the passive, by which it must often be rendered 
into English. 


The erghth form ( Nextt) is the reflexive of the first. The reflex 
object is either the accusative or the dative: e.g. lise! t‘tirdz, 
‘ putting onesclf in the way,’ ‘ opposing’ (from Use “placing something 
before one’); ane) iztirdb, “moving oneself to and fro,’ ‘being 
agitated’ (from id “beating ’); hast iktidar, “seeking power for 
oneself,’ ‘becoming powerful’ (from cnt ‘being powerful,’ “power” jp 
The reflexive signification often gives rise to the reciprocal (which this 
form has in common with the strth), and occasionally passes into the 
passive. In many cases too the eighth form has the same signification 


as the first. 


The tenth form ( MeN) is commonly used in the sense of taking, 
seeking, asking for or demanding what is signified by the first: e.g. jl 
istigfar, “asking forgiveness’ (from pe “to forgive’). It also often 
converts the factitive signification of the fourth form into the reflerive: 
6.9. Sot istitdad, “gctting oneself ready,’ ‘being prepared’ (from 


v e ° 
o\ocl ddad, “making ready,’ ‘ preparing’). 


Rem. ec. The verbal nouns of the first and derived forms are com- 
monly used as abstract substautives: eg. ne alm, “ knowledge,’ 8S 


* 6 ° 
tazkira, mention,’ 
6b) VeRsaL ADJECTIVES oF THE Derived Forms. 


The measures of these, with examples, are tabulated 
below. The difference between the form for the Active 
and that for the Passive Participle, consists simply in the 
vowel of the final syllable, the former taking Ausra, and 
the latter futha. 
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MEASURE MEASURE | 


lee mo‘allim, ‘a teacher’ 5 ples moallam, 
(from ple). ‘taught.’ 

Liles muhafiz, ‘ guarding,’ 5 ile muhdfaz, 
‘custodian’ (from Lis), * guarded.’ 

wince musrif, ‘squander- po musraf, 
ing’ (from 5). “ squandered.’ 
¢) roe mutabaddil, ‘chang-| xr Jouve mutabaddal, 


ing’ (from J). ‘ changed.’ 
“a9 


wi lee muta‘arif, knowing’ Jeli. Led 5 shenve muta draf, 
' (from U5). ‘known.’ 
wit munkashif, “reveal- ain iti, munkashaf, 
ing’ (from —i5S). ‘revealed.’ 

Rvce m‘tamid, ‘ trusting’ Janke Maes mo ‘tamad, 
(from Me). “ trusted.’ 


C-U PD %uLF& 


x. Jrtune ee pte mustakhrij,‘extract-| \xtwuwe ra px mustakhraj, 
ing’ (from c cs): ‘extracted.’ 


108. Verbs consisting of four radicals also occur in 
Arabic, having a ground form and three derived forms; 
but the first and second forms alone occur in Urdu. 
Employing an additional (} to denote the fourth radical, 
the measures of the verbul nouns of these forms are: 


1. diei—e.g. hao fi tarjama, ‘interpreting,’ ‘ transla- 
tion’ (from wy ‘to interpret’); aJ; zulzula, 
‘shaking’ (from J:J; ‘to shake’), 

 jiimeg. j33 tazalzul, ‘becoming in a state of mo- 

tion,’ ‘being shaken’ (from ,J \ J J; ‘to shake’). 
a 
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109. The measures of the verbal adjectives corresponding 
to these nouns are: 


eis (Act.}—e.g. (Fo am mutarjim, ‘an interpreter.’ 
Uixis (Pass.) rs ze mutarjam, ‘interpreted.’ 


(ie (Act.}—eg. (J Pe a mutazalzil, ‘shaking.’ 
saa On ess (Pass. ) 6) PF Je mutazalzal, ‘shaken.’ 


PossEssivE ADJECTIVES. 


110. These, as used in Urdu, are properly determinative 
compounds, in which the first noun governs the second in 
the genitive. The governing noun is generally one which 
conveys the idea of possession, origin, ete. The following 
are examples of those which occur in Urdu: 


1) y! abit, or y bu, ‘father, ‘originator,’ ete.: eg. 9 
ots abii-turab (or —\5 3), ‘dusty,’ from wi turab, ‘dust,’ 
(bu turab was the nickname given by Mohammad to his 
son-in-law ‘Ali); —stiys y bul ‘ajab, ‘cause of wonder,’ 

* wonderful ;’ Pay i bul hawas, ‘causing desire,? 
‘desirous,’ ‘ capricious.’ 

2) %3 zi, ‘owner,’ possessor’ (nom. sing. Pe Zil, . asd 
21, nom. plur. yi ulit, oe and acc. (5,3 zawi or \ ult ): 
e.g. Malia zul-jalal, ‘possessor of glory,’ ‘glorious;’ 4s 
oD Ue 2u'l karnain, ‘ possessor of two horns,’ esi bagaaies 
cue use) 2I- -rith, * animate,’ » dlaeal use gi-istédad, ° capable, ? 
‘qualified ;? OUT, a \ = albab, “intelligent persons; > | 
pal ul 7 azm, ‘firm,’ ‘resolute; Jes uses zawi'l wktidar, 
‘ powerful ;’ slant! 1 cts { uli'l abstr, ‘ discerning,’ ‘ wise.’ 


Rem The form (5) 27 occurs most frequently in Urdi, being used 
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even in ordinary conversation. It is combined with Persian words 


also: 6.9. ue us zi-hosh, ‘sensible,’ ‘intelligent.’ 


8) wel sahib, ‘companion,’ ‘possessor:’ e.g. ol 
los sahib-jamal, ‘beautiful rai Vale sahib-nasib, 
‘fortunate ;? Jo Wels sahib-dil, ‘pious’ 1X cele 
sahib-takht, ‘a king.’ In the last two examples the words 
diland takht are Persian. 


Rem. The genitive construction is occasionally indicated by the use of 
the tzdfat: 6.9. Wk le sahibé takht, * possessor of the throne,’ 
“a king.” Such is always the case when the governing nouns are 
wb arbab (pl. of ., rabd), ‘lords,’ ‘possessors,’ and Jal ahl, 


“possessor ;? J, bl arbabé khirad, “intelligent or wise persons ;? 
Jac Jal ahle aki, ‘wise.’ 
RELATIVE ADJECTIVES, 


111. Relative adjectives are formed in the following 
ways: a) by adding to nouns (substantives, adjectives, or 
pronouns) and particles the suffix “> (which, in Urdi, 
is changed to .s 2, the ¢ashdid being dropped; but it is 
restored in the derivatives from the relative adjective). 
The suffix may often be added without any change taking 
place in the primitive noun: ¢g. suai shamsi, ‘solar,? 
from Gwe ‘the sun;’ jl.) insini, ‘human,’ from just 
‘a human being;’ oe hosuint, ‘of, or relating to 
Hosain ;? _ ale ‘ilmi, ‘scientific,’ from we ‘science ;? cs_s<* 
nahwi, ‘pertaining to grammar,’ from ,x*‘ grammar? In 
many cases however the noun undergocs some change in 
the auxiliary consonants, or in the vocalization, etc., before 
the suffix is added. In respect of these changes, so far ag 
Urdii is cvuacerned, the following rules may be laid down: 
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1) If the primitive noun be of the measure ,J«3, the 
kasra of the middle radical is changed into fathe: e.g. 
fhe malaki, from isl, ‘a king.’ 

2) The feminine termination or »s is rejected: eg. 
istei> hakiki, from oii ‘truth,’ ‘reality ;’ seb fabri, 
from sb ‘nature.’ 

8) Final |, 1, and .s are changed into , before adding 
the termination .s~, and kasra of the preceding letter is 
changed into futha: e J: yr asawi, from \ac ‘a staff ;’ 


Uspee ma'nawt, from \,.x~0 OF se ‘meaning,’ sde déh- 
lai, from dy ‘Dehli,’ 


Rem. If, however, the primitive noun consist of more than four 
lettcrs, final |, ds or cs are rejected: eg. fae mustaft, from 


\jileae ‘ chosen.’ 


b) by adding to nouns the termination | 3|—}; as 


idlane jismani, ‘corporeal,’ from od “body.’ 
ily rihdni, ‘spiritual,’ from c: ; * spirit.’ 
lati nafsdni, ‘pertaining to the soul,’ ‘Tustful, : from (pail ‘soul.’ 
sly! nirani, ‘luminous,’ ‘ bright,’ from yp “light.” 


Asstract Nouns oF QUALITY. 


112. Abstract nouns of quality are formed by adding 
the feminine termination »— at to relative adjectives, or, 
which amounts to the same thing, by adding the termina- 
tion ~~ iyat to nouns and particles: eg. 


eile insantyat, ‘humanity,’ from sald § human.’ 
eal ilahiyat, “ divinity,’ ‘Godhead,’ from sl divine.’ 
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eS kaifiyat, ‘quality,’ from ie (from Wis “how ?”). 

won le mahiyat, “the what,’ ‘ substance,” from \e ‘ what??? 
Rem. In a few words the Aramaic termination ,— i? is used to 
form Abstract substantives; ¢.g. wil, malakut, ‘royalty,’ ‘the world 
of angels,’ from Se malik, ‘a king,’ and CS malak, ‘an angel;? 
35 a> jabarat, ‘omnipotence,’ from Ae jabbar, ° magnifying oneself.’ 


Nouns oF PLacE anp TIME. 


113. Nouns of place and time (_,lsj 5..o Stan! asmae 
makin o zaman) generally take the form Jxis or (Jets, the 
initial syllable ° ma being characteristic: e.g. —ah+ mak- 
tab, ‘a place where writing is taught,’ ‘a school’ (from = 
‘to write’); ¢ p= makhraj, and Jee madkhal, ‘a place 
of egress, and ingress’ (from ~ ,s ‘to go out,’ and Jeo 
‘to goin’); UwL<* majlis, ‘the place where, or time when, 
several persons sit,’ ‘room,’ ‘assembly,’ ‘party’ (from (jul> 
‘to sit’); as“* masjid, ‘a place of worship,’ ‘a mosque?” 
(from as * to worship’). 


114. Nouns that indicate the Instrument that one uses 
in performing the act expressed by a verb are called Slo 
IT asmae alat. They generally have the form (Jleie or 
aieie, and are distinguished from the nouns of place by 
the kasra with which the prefixed » m is pronounced : e.g. 

& ° - ¢ we ¢ * oe & e 
cis miflah, “a key’ (from <3 ‘to open ’); alice miskula, 
‘an instrument used in polishing’ (from (jie ‘to polish’); 

1 Forbes, and other grammarians after him, say that “the Abstract noun is formed 
by means of the feminine termination a¢ or tyat,” and give as examples the words 
Aukumat, kismat, kudrat, etc. These however are tn finitive nouns, or nouns of action, 
and though, like all verbal nouns (e.g. ‘t/m, ‘knowledge’), they may be used as abstract 
nouns, they are not ‘abstract nouns formed by means of the termination at;"’ this 


suffix can only form abstract substantives when added to relative adjectives. The other 
termination should be yat, not tyat. 
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wins miztin (for ...\}49), ‘a balance or pair of scales’ (from 
«jy to weigh’). 
Toe Drmonvrive. 


115. The Arabic Diminutive (<i eI ismé tasgir) is 
not of common occurrence in Urdi. It generally takes 
the form Jas, though one or two words take the form 


and & P u 7 Pp P; 
dlaas! 6.9. yeu Hosain from yuo ‘Hasan; ss; buhaira, 


oe 


‘a small sea,’ ‘a lake,’ from x; bahr, ‘a sea.’ 


GENDER. 


116. The most usual termination by the mere addition 
of which to masculines (chiefly adjectives) feminines are 
formed, is s+ at, which in Urdu is changed into s= a: 
e.g. »S\, walida, ‘mother,’ from o\, walid, ‘father,’ se 
malika, ‘queen,’ from e%ie malik, “king;? sob kadira, 
from a kadir, ‘powerful,’ anes ‘azima, fein pclae ‘azim, 

‘oroat;? asles mob‘ullima, ‘a schoolmistress,’ from lee 
mO‘allim, ‘a teacher or schoolmaster.’ 


117. Adjectives of the measure .Jx:\, when they have 
the superlative signification, form the feminine after the 
measure Jiles: eg. J. ms kubrd, from sl akbar, ‘ greatest,? 
Jasi ula, from J) awwal, ‘first.’ But when they denote 
as or deformity, the measure of the feminine is les: e 9 
Iie safra, from _,ic\ asfar, ‘yellow;? >, > © ‘arjad, from orl 
ara), ‘lame.’ 

Number, 

118. Arabic nouns have three numbers, the singular, 
dual, and plural. 

119, The dual is formed by adding the termination 


—— ey Pe. ef a, ee “ae 
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wi dni to the singular; as LL kitalani, ‘two books,’ 
from wtS ‘a book.’ 


120. The plurals are of two kinds. The one, which has 
only a single form, is called rae wt yam'é salim, ‘the 
complete or entire plural,’ because all the vowels and con- 
sonants of the singular are retained in it. The other, 
which has various forms, is called 55 ese jumn'é tuksir, 
‘the broken plural,’ because it is more or less altered from 
the singular by the addition or elision of consonants, or 
the change of vowels. 


121. The complete, or regular plural of masculine nouns 
is formed by adding to the singular the termination (,.—~ 
Hind; €.g. cypsle haziriina, from pl ‘present.’ That of 
feminine nouns by adding |< dtun to the singular, or, 
if the singular end in s (~ or s), by changing that letter 
into Gj\+: e.g. Cole mulukatun, ‘possessions,’ from Le 
malakat. 


122. The following is an cxample of the declension of 
@ masculine noun. 
SINGULAR. DUAL. PLURAL. 
ga 
Nom. pl hazirun, ‘ present.’ wi pel> hazirdns. ye pele haztrina. 
Gen.  pcl> Adzirin. : a 
4” Be pl hdziraint. y rel hdzirina. 
Ace, Vole haziran. 4 2 
Rem. The genitive singular docs not occur in Urdii. The accu- 
sative, with the ¢anwin, frequently occurs, but always as an adverb. 


The final vowel of the nominative is always dropped. 


123. The Urdu borrows from the Arabic, not only the 
various plural forms, but also its dual. But the termina- 
tions of the dual and the regular masculine plural are 
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always those of the Arabic accusative case, with the final 
vowels dropped: ¢.9. .jeul> janibain, ‘two or both sides,’ 
from Wl> ‘side; .pal\, walidain, ‘father and mother,’ 
‘parents,’ from oJ\, ‘father;’ .» ib xdzirin, ‘ beholders,’ 
from 4 ‘beholding;? .» 1 Gikhivin, ‘those that come 


after,’ ‘posterity,’ from +1 ‘the last.’ 


124. The termination |< aé, of the regular plural of 
feminine nouns in Arabic, with the final vowel dropped, 
is also used in Urdu. It may be added: 1) to verbal nouns 
of any measure, and either gender: e.g. 


ws kamalat, ‘ perfections,’ from the masc. JUS kamal. 
olakas taslimat, ‘ salutations,’ » fem. pani taslim. 
wl vee ikhrajat, ‘disbursements,’ ,, masc. cyl thhray. 
wols Whol istilahat, ‘technicalities,’ ,, fem. ciel tstilah. 


2) To verbal adjectives which are used in the plural as 
substantives: e.g. 


olals ka’inat, ‘entities,’ from wns “ being.’ 


cols jx makhlakat, ‘creatures,’ ,, ie * created.’ 
la y0 mawridat, ‘ beings,’ ‘a Oyrye ‘found,’ ‘existing.’ 


Rem. Plural nouns ending in dé are not necessarily feminine. 
Their gender is generally that of the singular from which they are 
formed: ¢.g. olilas haiwanat, se) 1 khayalat, ys kamalat, 
wull&e makdndt, etc., are masculine because their singulars are 
musculine, and abt ayat, colette istilahat, lt harakat, 
etc., are feminine for a similar reason. One or two of these plurals 
are commonly used in the singular also; as e. sie lal, ad) 
ek waridat hu’t hai, ‘a casualty has occurred;’ 2 sy Pp elias 
tahkikdt ho rahi hai, “investigation is taking place.’ And to some of 


those which are feminine the plural termination of the Hindi is 


—- 
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occasionally added ; ¢.9. | ya lie gifaten, from Lo sifat, : ait attribute 
or quality.’ 

125. The broken plurals of the Arabic are of frequent 
occurrence, and are found in a variety of forms. The most 
important of these forms are: 

1) (Jkii—Singular triliterals of all forms may take this 
plural: e.g. 


BINGULAR. PLURAL. 

= oe é 9 © ° 
ae jism, body, pase ajsdm. 
eh hukm, ‘ an order,’ els ahkam. 
sy wakt, ‘ time.’ cliy| aukat, 
e shat (from VS) “a thing,’ Ls\ ashya, 


yp Khabar, ‘information,’ ‘ news,’ jes akhbar. 
Triliterals in which the second radical (originally , or 
5) appears under the form |, restore the original radical in 
the plural: e.g. 
Sle hal (for Jy), ‘state.’ SI,>) ahwal, 
ww nab (for ew), “an eye-tooth,’ LI anyab, 
A few verbal adjectives of the measures Jcl and (uss 
also take this form in the plural: e.g. 


wale sdhib, “ companion,’ wi=~| ashab. 
wey ss sharif, “ noble,’ it | ashraf. 


2) Jy2—The singular is generally a triliteral of one 


of the measures Jed- Je) - Ud - Js - ed: eg. 


’ 


G ‘ ‘ 
yn amr, an affair, 
‘e er ’ ae 
¢ ‘tlm, science, fe ulim, 


ve - 6 4 ; 
» burj, a tower,’ ey buriy. 
ae é ° : age 
ds! asad, a lion, og usid, 


eSbe malik, ‘a king,’ Li Ae mulik, 
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A few verbal adjectives of the measure Jcli may take 
this form of plural: e.g. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL 
g 
oals shahid, ‘a witness,’ Sgr shuhiid. 


8). ei—This form is commonly used for the plural of 
verbal adjectives of the measure Juss when they apply to 
rational beings, and have not a passive signification, nor 
are derived from verbs of which the second and third 
radicals are identical. Some masculine adjectives of the 
measure Jcls (with the same restrictions as above) also 
take this form for the plural: eg, 


Fo) amir, ‘a noble,’ t | umard. 
Px, fakir, poor,’ \ is fukara. 
ww garib, ‘strange,’ * poor,’ L VE guraba. 
pac sha‘ir, ‘a poct,’ Va shuurd. 
ile ‘akil, “ wise,’ ic ukald. 


4) J<:\—This form is commonly used for the plural of 
masculine adjectives of the measure Juss, applicable to 
rational beings, and derived mostly from verbs of which 
the second and third radicals are identical, or the third 
radical is, or us: eg. 


a) oo karib, ‘near,’ ‘a relation,” L 3 akribd. 
Ww talib, “a physician,’ Lb! (for Lt) atibba. 
> habib, ‘a friend Uo! (for las!) ahibba. 


us nabi (from 5+), “a prophet,’ Lit ambiyd. 
us wali (from , Jy), “a saint,’ LSs| audiya. 
5) jlei—Trilitcrals of the measures (led — Ja3 — xd — Lhe 
and iiss may take this form of plural: eg. 
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SINGULAR. PLURALs 
wy! saub, ‘a robe,’ wk siyab. 
yx: bakr, ‘ the sea, gle; Bihar. 
a> jabal, ‘a hill,’ Sle jibal. 
je -y razul, “a man,’ ie -y ryal. 

elas khaslat, “a habit,’ Ales khisal. 


das) ruk, ‘a scrap of paper,’ ‘a letter,’ ra ) rika', 

6) ,Jki—This form is used for the plural of verbal 
adjectives of the measure 4 not derived from verbs of 
which the third radical is , or .s; as 

es > Aakim, ‘a judge,’ “a magistrate,’ pS hukkam. 


cbsl> jyahil, ‘ignorant,’ Jt juhhal. 
cpvle ‘ashik, “a lover,’ site ‘ushshak. 
ys kafir, ‘an infidel,’ Jus kuffar. 


7) assi—A form used for the plural of quadriliterals 
of which the antepenult letter is quiescent (a long vowel), 
especially nouns of the mcasures Jl and Jl; and 
verbal adjectives of the measure (ux derived from verbs 
of which the second and third radicals are identical, or 
the third radical is, or .s: e.g. | 


ue *) zaman, . time,’ dae azmina, 
1,0 dawd, ‘ medicine,’ & sol adwiya, 
Jee misal, ‘ example,’ ssl amsila. 
Oye amid, ‘a pillar,’ soacl a‘mida. 
wee hadi, ‘dear,’ ao>\ ahibba (for d.>1), 
oe dalil, ‘ proof,’ SH adilla (for 5N), 


Rem. Form 123i (No. 4) is perhaps more commonly employed for 
the plural of adjectives of the measure get 


8) uli—This form is uscd for the plural of quadri- 
literals (all originally feminine) of which the third letter 
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is servile or quiescent (a long vowel), whether they have 
the feminine termination () or not: e.g. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
s,) er jazira, “an island,’ pyr jasa’tr. 
iim hakikat, * reality,’ cpilim haka’ tk. 
ples khisal, ‘ habits,’ ales khasa’ sl. 
dls sy risdla, “a short treatise,’ als, rasa’s?. 
Jus shamdl, ‘the north wind,’ ‘disposition,’ (UL shama’ st. 
Ju dalil, ‘ proof,’ oie dala’sl. 


Rem. The form |i. is said by some grammarians to be the plural 
not of JY, but of Aja; but as dalil is feminine, its plural is very 
properly dala’il. The lexicons also give Wyle* ‘aja’ib, and le 
gara’ib as the plurals of Was ‘a/ib, te) = garib; but these are, 
properly speaking, the plurals of the feminine forms das* ‘ajiba and 
day £ gariba. " 


9) Jcl3—This is a common form of plural for substan- 
tives and adjectives of the measures (Jc and dc: eg. 


pls khatim, “a signct ring.’ ply khawatim. 
| kalib, ‘a mould,’ wd 3 kawaltd. 
oh tabi‘, ‘a follower,’ ‘an appositive,’ ili tawabs. 
els khass, ‘a noble,’ ete., els khawass. 
s Hyd nddira, ‘a rarity,’ oly nawaddir. 
swold fa’ida, “ advantage,’ 0593 fawa’id. 
sacl ka‘ida, ‘a rule,’ vols kawa ‘td. 


Rem. The plural of Persian nouns also sometimes takes this form ; 


C.J- N56 hawagtz, from d2\$ kagaz, * paper.’ 


10) jJki—This form is used for the plural of quadri- 
literal substantives and adjectives (final s or « not being 
counted as a Ictter), the consonants of which are all 
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radical, or which are formed from triliteral roots by pre- 
fixing |, , or », which are treated as radical letters: e.g. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Per jauhar, “a gem,’ ple jawahwy. 
5! akrab, ‘a near relative,” a) ais! akarsb. 
ps akbar, ‘ greatest,’ 2h! akabir. 
a PE tajriba, ‘ experience,’ oo slag tajarsb, 


bus ave madrasa, ‘8 college, or school,’ (yw J )\ de madarts. 
weylae masayid, or 


, .. 
Grwanre musibat, misfortune,’ é 
om sr =>. 
weylae masa’ib. 


11) JJ\i—The singulars are quinquiliteral substantives 


or adjectives (final s or » not included), of which the 
penultimate letter is a long vowel (4, z, or 7): e.9. 


yal sultan, ‘a Sultan,’ web. salatin. 
elas shaitan, “ Satan,’ fag ae shayatin. 
Ljpdao sandik, “a box,’ Role sanddik. 
es tartkh, ‘a chronicle,’ re uly tawarikh.* 
Wianai tasnif, ‘a composition,’ teinilol tasanif. 
ra tklim, ‘a clime,’ po Il akalim, 
chee miftah, ‘a key,’ ez lar mafatih. 


Rem. The above forms are such as commonly occur in Urdii. Others 


of less frequent occurrence are: 


a). Jxi—This is used for singulars of the measures Jeb asd Hues 
and Je, not derived from verbs which have » or (¢ for the third 
radical : as, as kutub, “books, from oS kitad; aS rusul, 
‘messengers,’ ‘ prophets,’ from ,| ys y rasil ; are mudun, ‘cities,’ from 
day de madina. 

1 The first radical of the word ¢arvkh is alif with hamza, and when this is preceded 


by fatha and followed by an alif of prolongation, it passes into tea’o; hence the plural 
form tawar7kh in lieu of ta’arikh. 
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b). Jsi—The form of the singular is generally ile: : C.J. oS 
hikam, ‘maxims,’ from TENee hikmat ; pe siyar, ‘morals,’ ete., from 
Ca aes 877A. 

c). i\<i—This is used to form the plural of verbal adjectives of the 
measure Jeli denoting rational beings, and not derived from verbs 
having or (s for the third radical: eg. éJb talaba, “students,” 
“pupils, from W4Ib talib; a> jahala, “ignorant persons,’ from 
ole janil. 

d). i{2s—The singulars are verbal adjectives of the form (cls 
denoting rational beings, and derived from verbs having y or cs for the 
third radical: ¢.9. colas kuzat (for Uc ans), ‘judges,’ from wl 
kazi; coy wuldt (for Jy), ; governors,’ from eT wali. " 

e). iSei—The singulars usually have the forms Jie s Jel. us : 
0.9. aie gisla, “ gazelles,’ from She gazdl ; sale gilma, “ boys,’ from 
ple guldm ; ass ,) rifka, ‘ companions,’ from Csady rafik. 

S). Jei|—The singular is gencrally a noun of one of the measures 
Jed — led or att : 6.9. yes aflas, “small copper coins,’ from ald 
fais ; al ahraf, ‘letters,’ from i> harf. 

g): hd —Used to form the plural of nouns of the measures 
jet Ss St, and ns : the first and the last from verbs of which the 
second and the third radical respectively is 9: eg. er jirdn, 
‘neighbours,’ from le jar ; gk gilman, “slave boys,’ from pile 
gulam ; alee sibyan, “ boys,’ from us sabi; hel tkhwan, 
“ brethren,’ from ra akh (for s:-'). ; 

h). co (es—The singular is generally of the measure Ade Aer) : 
or jie: e.g. isyhss fatdwi, ‘judicial replies,’ from Aes fatwa ; itil 
a‘ali, ‘the upper or highest parts,’ from Ajel a‘ld. Similarly tbl 
ahali, from sl ahl, “ people.’ 

t). ral (xs—Used to form the plural of substantives and adjectives 
of four, five, or more letters (principally words foreign to the Arabic), 


of which the penultimate Ictter is a long vowel: 6. eile mala‘tka, 


——_— .———— a 4 aie _ fe sls LF ss 
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SG 
‘angels,’ from Sve malak (for Se), ‘an angel;’ dius falasifa, 
* philosophers,’ from igus Sailasaf. 


126. From the preceding examples it is evident that 
one singular may have several forms of the broken plural, 
and even a sound or regular plural besides. In such 
cases, if the singular has several meanings, each of them 
often has a plural form peculiar to it. For example, 
buif means 1) @ house, 2) a verse of poetry; in the 
former sense the broken plural is usually ~.) duyié, in 
the latter mo\ abyat. | 


127. The broken plurals, being properly collective 
nouns, or singulars with a collective signification, often . 
have regular plurals formed from them by the addition of 
the Arabic termination \— a¢, or the plural terminations 
of the Hindi: eg. eign buyittat, ‘families,’ ‘household 
expenses ;? | aly> jawihirat, “jewels: sled umardon- 
ko, ‘to nobles;’ op hukkamon-se, ° from those in 
authority.’ Jor the same reason broken plurals are not 
necessarily of the same gender as the singulars from which 
they are formed; thus, of the feminine word us) taraf, 
‘a side,’ the plural —i| £\ atraf is masculine, and of the 
masculine word —5, wukt, ‘time,’ the plural WU.) aukut 
is feminine. Moreover, in one or two instances these 
plurals are treated as singular in Urdii: eg. J\>\ \ns 
mera ahwal, ‘my circumstances, or case? lol 6 wk 
tijarat-ka asbab, ‘trading commodities ;? blu! Lilli Sot 
ap-ka altaf aisa, ‘Your majesty’s kindness is (favours are) 
such.’ The words asbab and altuf, however, are also 
treated as plurals. 


Item. The usage of the two ercat centres of Urdi—Dechli and 


Lucknow—differs somewhat in respect of these broken plurals; some 
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words being treated as singular in Dehli, and plural in Lucknow. For 
example, the word »3\g> jawahir, is frequently used as a singular in 


the Bag-o-bahdr, but Lucknow authors always use it as a plural. 


Tue NvumeERALS. 


128. The Arabic numerals are occasionally used in 
Urdu, but rarely beyond /en or twelve. 


Tue CarpinaL NuMBERS, 
129. The cardinals from one to ten are: 
MASC, FEM. MASC. FEM, 
a>| ahad, joo thdd. 5. kana khamea, a khams. 
dol, wahid, sool, wdhida. | 6. dus sitta, Wwe sett. 


r G 
2 ol ignan. 7. dma 8ab%, aus sab, 
2. ysl isndn, = 


why sindn. 8. bai Las samdaniya, us? las samani. 
e v oo e © oo ° 
3. ao saldsa, Will salds. 9. daw t18‘a, came) tsa‘, 


4. Peay arba‘a, ~)\ arba‘. | 10. sts ‘ashara, pe ‘ashr. 


The numbers from eleven to nineteen are formed by 
prefixing the units to the ten; as inc s=\ ahad ‘ashar, 
‘eleven,’ etc. 


Tne Orprnat Numpers, 


130. The ordinals from the second to the tenth take the 
form cls, the radical letters being the same as in the 
cardinals: e.g. .J,\ aevwal, ‘first,’ (30 sani, ‘second,’ “Sb 
salis, ‘third,’ and so on. The feminines are formed by 
adding the termination s< to the masculine; as Wh salsa, 
‘third;’ the word ,J,\ azwal however, being of the measure 
Js, and having the superlative signification, takes for its 
feminine 3,\ ula (§ 117). 
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131. The ordinals from the twelfth to the nineteenth 
inclusive are formed by adding the cardinal number tc 
‘ten’ to the preceding ordinals; the eleventh is formed by 
prefixing the word _sy\> to the cardinal .ic: eg. phe colo 
hadi ‘ashar, ‘eleventh,’ uc 34 sani ‘ashar, ‘twelfth,’ ete. 

DistRisuTrvE NvuMERALS. 

132. Arabic Distributives are not common in Urdi, 
and of the three measures used in Arabic, one alone is to 
be found; viz. Jls: eg. Lb sulds, ‘by threes,’ 

MULTIPLICATIVES. 


133. The Multiplicatives (with the exception of single) 
are expressed by the Passive Participle of the second form, 
derived from the cardinal numbers: e.g. iehe musannd, 
‘double,’ ‘a duplicate;?’ Jee musallus, ‘threcfold,’ 
‘triple,’ ‘three-sided ;’ -5 6 murabba’, ‘fourfold,’ ‘square.’ 
Single or simple is expressed by o,i« mufrad, the pass. 
part. of the fourth form. 


FractionaL Numbers. 


134. The fractions from a third up to a tenth are ex- 
pressed by words of the measures ,Jei or x3 derived from 
the cardinals: e.g. ut suls, ‘a third,’ =F rub‘, ‘a fourth,’ 
wes khums, ‘a fifth, ete. A hulfis ij nisf. 


V. THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS (j.04 zamir). 


135. The Personal Pronouns are ¢wo in number; namely 
ee main, ‘I,’ and rs fu, or ae tuin, ‘thou;’ the form ga 
however, though still current in IIindi, has become 
obsolete in Urdu. The place of the pronoun of the third 
person is supplied by the Demonstrative pronouns, chiefly 
by the Remote Demonstrative a, woh. 
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136. The personal pronouns present certain peculiari- 
ties of declension. The Formative singular of the jirs¢ 
person is .<* mujh; that of the second ¢<* tujh; the Agent 
and Genitive cases are gencrally formed from the Nom/na- 
tave ; and the adjective affix \§ ‘a, which is used to form the 
genitive of nouns, is changed to \, r@, which in the plural 
has the connecting vowel d@ prefixed to it. The plural 
Formatives are derived from the plural nominatives, by 
the addition of .,— ov, or, in the second person, _,.> 
hon: eg. nom. pl. »s ham, ‘we,’ Form. pl. (jyex hamon ; 
nom. pl. re tum, ‘you,’ Form. pl. (jyga3 tumhon; but the ter- 
mination _y— on 1s now aluays dropped, and the h of the 
termination hon is seldom used, except in the genitive, and 
the additional form of the dative case. This additional 
form ends in the singular in .s— e, and in the plural in ,» 
en, Which last termination 1s always added to the con- 
tracted Formative 25 tumh. 

Lem. The pronominal forms are clearly traceable to the Prakrit: e.g. 

HINDI. PRAKRIT. 
Nom. sing. . ete = A man (acc. sing.). 
Gen. ,, \e= @ me (gen. sing. + affix ra). 
Form. ,, ests As majjha (gen. sing. ef. § 39, 2, Rem.). 
Nom. slubes ain AMES amhe (ace. plur.). 
Gen. ,, 2 ead AFSTU amhanan (gen. plur. + affix rd). 
Form. 5. 6 (ygA2 = AFRTY amhanan (gen. plur.). 


Nom. sing. ... j= @ fun (acc. sing). 
Gens. “45. aes Vai = @ te (gen. sing. + ra). 
POrmiigj: 4: 6 %6.% a= aa tujjha (gen. sing.). 
Nom. plur. ... j= ate tumhe (ace. plur.). 
Gene. 5 aed) a= STU tumhanan, (gen. plur. + ra). 
Form. ,, ose = a= Grey tumhdnan (gen. plur.). 
The forms e ham and rs) tum in the plural Formative are, as we 
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have observed above, contractions of , «2 hamon and en tumhon. 
So in Prakrit we find W€ amha, as well as QFETY amhanan, for the 
genitive. The dative forms —es=* mujhe, yaad hamen, eto., would 
appear to be but varieties of the Formative. 


137, The personal pronouns are thus declined: 


Fiest Person. 


cy oz 


SINGULAR. PLURAL 


Nom. pare main, ‘I.’ | ab ham, ‘ we.’ 
Agent J oe main-ne, ‘by me.” my ad ham-ne, “by us.” 
Gen. Ve me-rd, ‘my,’ ‘of me.’ Vl ham-drd, ‘our,’ ‘of us.’ 


| Form. 4s mujh. p> ham (for gad hamon). | 


a 


Dat. eat ‘ mujh-ko, or , ‘to me,’ san ham-ko, or 
and i ¢ 1 tous, ‘us.’ 
Act. | eaang® muyhe, me.’ ad hamen, 


Ab]. es g=* mujh-se, “from, by, me.’ x pe ham-se, ‘from, by, us.’ 
Loc. -ue 4x" mujh-men, -par, J7 UU e> ham-men, -par, ‘in, : 


6 
in, on, me.’ on, us.’ 


Seconp Person. 
g 


y ti, ‘thou.’ 


Nom. Ps ta, ‘ thou.’ ry tum, ‘ you.’ 

Agent J 3 ti-ne, “by thee.’ Je tum-ne, “by you.’ 

Gen. Vi tera “thy,” ‘of thee.’ Vyas tumh-drd, ‘your,’ of you.’ 

| - ae: g 

| Form. x tuyh. ¢h OF o) tum or tumh( from Ux): | 
age Se er ey a ————————— ee 

Dat. Sex * tuyh-ko, or) ‘ to thee.’ as tum-ko, or) ‘to you,’ 

and | ae 6 ; z ; fs 

Act.) ene tujhe, thee.’ Ue tumhen, you.’ 

Abl. ew “x tujh-se, “from, by, eo tum-se, ‘from, by, you.’ 

thee.’ 


io ds ° g : és 
Loc. p72 al tujh-men, -par, 2-0 tum-men,-par in, 
in, on, me.’ on, you.’ 
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Rem. a. The pronoun of the second person has no vocative case. 
The expression - is at ti is only heard from the lips of Englishmen, 


or native Christians, who have learned it from the missionaries. 


Rem. b. The forms ee merd, 13 terd, Vln hamard, Ves 
tumhard, are properly possessive adjectives. The true genitive, which 
occurs occasionally (always in connection with an adjective), is identical 
with the Formative: eg. iS Ss ek os eat mujh kam-balht-kt 
kitab, ‘the book of luckless me.’ Similarly, if an adjective qualify a 
pronoun in the Agent case, the Formative is employed as the base; as 
Ls Lu ok Pe tujh bad-bakht-ne aisa kiya, ‘thou, wretched 
one, actedst thus,’ or lit. ‘by thee, wretched one, it was done thus.’ 
So also if the ‘ adjective of similitude’ \. sa, follow the pronouns, the 
Formative is used as the base: 69 sinc a ex tujh-sad uklmand, 
“a wise man like thee,’ or, ironically, “a wiseacre like thee.’ In 
poctry the forms | and |,.j are often contracted to |» mira and 
V3 turd. 


? J 
Rem. e. The Formatives ¢s* myh, ¢~s< tujh, are frequently con- 


tracted to a mu), red tuj; as Fen muj-ko, = tuj-ko; and the 
dative and accusative occasionally take the form ook Soe mere ta’in, 
ok sya tere ta’in in the older literature, but these forms are now 


nearly obsolcte. 


138. The addition of the particle |.» hi (pl. usp hin) to 
the pronouns gives them greater force, or, in some way, 
emphasizes them: ¢.9. (> jee main-hi, ‘I,’ _ b\ ve mera-hi, 
‘mine,’ ‘mine alone.’ 


G 
VI. THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN (3,L%\ o~|). 


139. The Prozimate Demonstrative ( wy 5s! wharawé 
karib) is 2 yeh, ‘this,’ nom. pl. ~¢ yeh, or —, ye; the 
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Remote Demonstrative (az) 3,L\ ishara’é ba‘td) is s5 woh, 
nom. pl. 3 w6h, 5, wo, or .s, we. Both are used for the 
pronoun of the third person, but the remote demonstrative 
is the one more commonly employed. 


cas The pronoun ~d yeh (Hindi yah) is derived from the Sanskrit 
<i; by woh (Hindi tah, Panjabi wh, Sindhi ha), probably from the 
Sanskrit & sra (see Bopp’s Comp. Grammar, § 341). The Formatives 
are the contracted genitives (singular) of the Prakrit, with the initial 
vowel @ of the genitive affix changed to #: 6.9. Ul = Wet a38a= 
Sanskrit Wey asya. In the old Formative Uy wis, a similar change 


of vowel occurs. 


140. The demonstratives are declined as follows: 
we yeh, ‘this,’ ‘he,’ ‘she,’ ‘it.’ 


SINGULAR. PLURAL 


Nom. th, ‘this,’ ‘he,’ ‘she,’ ‘it.’ | ——.. yeh, or ye, ‘these,’ ‘they.’ 
mond Aaa y y 


Form. ro) $8. | ie lt = uel? inhon, inh, or sn. 


Agent J .!*- i Ll $8-né, OF aul pa} rel tnhon-ne, or in-ne, 
in-ne, ‘by him,’ etc. “by thee,’ ete. 
Gen. Cc) ts-kd, ‘ of this,’ “his,” etc. KG in-ka, ‘of these,’ their,’ etc. 


Dat. asl#_ Co} ‘tothis,orhim,’| ( aile1,Gl ‘to them,’ etc. 
and | etc., ‘this,’ | 


Acc.‘ t8-ko, or t8¢, Chim,’ etc. in-ko, or inh-en,? ‘ them,’ ete. 


Abl. aw cal fe-se, ‘from, with, | ow wh in-se, ‘ from these,’ etc. 
by, this,’ etc. 
Loc.) = Kee Cel ts-men, -par,| = Ly tn-men, -par, ‘in, on, 


“in, on, this,’ ete. these,’ etc. 
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sg ° 
s, woh, ‘that,’ ‘he,’ ‘she,’ ‘it.’ 
SINGULAR. PLURAL 


9 ‘those,’ 
Nom. 55 woh, ‘that, he,’ ete. US9 = 99 = 39 00h, 100, OF wot they. 


° A Ld 
| Form. wl us. l= \* ares a \* unhon, unh, un. | 


s e 
Agent i\¢ pied ‘sia us-né, OF | vy = 2 se \unhon-ne, or un-neé, 


un-ne, ‘by him,’ ete. “by them.’ 
Gen. (\ us-kd, ‘his,’ etc. (5\ un-kd, ‘ their,’ ‘ of them. 
me _\* Bran ‘to him,’ ete., cog i" - 651 ‘to them.’ 
Act. and | ko, or wat ‘him,’ ete. jab’ Neha 


Abl. aw al us-se, ‘from him,’ etc. ew m un-se, ‘ from them.’ 


° Ps 4 ° CY 
Loc. » - oo al us-men,-par, ‘in, yp-ue wy) un-men,-par, ‘in, on, 
on, him,’ etc. them.’ 


141. The forms marked with an asterisk can only be 
used when the demonstratives are employed as personal 
pronouns. As adjectives the demonstratives cannot be 
said to take any postpositions after them beyond those 
which are added to the substantives they define; in other 
words, they have but two forms, the Mominative and the 
Formative: e.g. § er U«\ us admi-ko, ‘to that man,’ Cu! 
use SS 18 kitab men, ‘in this book” As adjectives 
moreover the demonstratives may also take the various 
nominative forms in the accusative: eg. So wh 2 yeh 
but sunkar, ‘having heard this matter” As regards the 
Formatives .i\ inh 3\ unh, oye inhon and unhon, it may 
be observed that modern usage restricts the shorter forms 
to the Dative ending in Ue er and the longer to the 
Agent case. The forms wl mm and un of the singular 
Agent are obtained by assimilating the sof ule zs and us to 
the n of the postposition 4 ne, and must not be confounded 
with the plural Formiatives a and un, which may be used 
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in polite speech in any case of the singular in place of #3 
and us; but where marked respect is to be indicated, the 
forms Sis) inhon and unhon-ne are employed for the 
third person singular in the Agent case. 


Rem. a. Forms now cones or rare are: @) sy wis and o win, 
as the Formatives of 59, in place of oo us and oli b) ued &\ 
tske ta’in and uske ta’in, etc., for the dative and accusative of both 


pronouns. 

Rem. 6. The Formatives of By woh are commonly written Ly! , ws! 
(pronounced however ws, un), in order to distinguish them from the 
Formatives of 4) y¢h, as, in the absence of vowel points, the two are 
likely to be confounded. 

Rem. c. The plural forms w, 9, 9, are of frequent occurrence, both 
in old and modern writings, and are preferred by the Musalmans of 
Northern India, and Urdii scholars generally, to the Hindi forms 
— ye and  S5 we. 


142. The emphatic particle .,= 7 (plural ge in) is 


frequently added to the demonstratives, in order to point 
out the object with greater distinctness: C9. sd yehi, 


‘this very,’ ‘the very wind eS woht, ‘that ety un sl 
isi men, ‘in this same,’ or (joe j-¢)) inhin men, ‘in these 
very.’ 
143. Like the demonstrative .. yéh are declined: 
VII. THE RELATIVE PRONOUN (,Jyoy rl). 


$- JO OF wy Jaun, ‘who,’ ‘which,’ ‘what,’ ‘he who,’ ete. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
Nom. oe OF g> Jo Or jaun. ose OF 45> Jo or jaun. 
Form. _ »>- jis (und, for the Agent, WT» ES, OF year t jin, jinh, 
wr * jin). or Gila. : 
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Rem. The repetition of the relative pronoun gives it an indefinite, 
or a distributive signification: 6.9. y>- 9>- Jojo, “ whatever,’ Formative 
ee wer S18 748. 

VIII. THE CORRELATIVE (\Jyoye wal Cty), 


~ 80, OF 4499 taun, ‘he,’ ‘she,’ ‘it,’ ‘that.’ 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. oy OF gw so or taun. a OF gw 80 or taun. 
Form. (J t#s (and, for the Agent, | oy, qU*, or Cygg* tin, tinh, 
up tin). tinhon. 


Rem. The correlative generally accompanies the relative as its 
4A 4 é . 6 

complement; as iS BS ~ LAS > jo charhega 80 gtrega, he who 

climbs will fall’ (Jit. “whoever climbs, he will fall’). Modern usage 

prefers the pronoun by 6h to g» so in the place of the correlative. 


When the relative is repeated, so also is the correlative. 
IX, THE INTERROGATIVE (sll ou! 


ws kaun ‘who?? ‘what?? ‘which ?? 


Nom. 9S kaun. 1, oss kaun. 
Form. US kts (and, for the Agent, S ; eS *, or uses *, kin, kinh, or 
wt Ain). kinhon. 


Rem. a. The forms marked with an asterisk cannot be employed 
when these pronouns are used as adjectives. In poetry, the inter- 
rogutive, when used adjectively, occasionally employs the nominative 
(s5) for the Formative. 


fem. 6. The pronoun »> =the Prakrit BY jo, = Sanskrit Bi yah; 
ue jaun = P. SB jam (the acc. of jo) ; ee 80 = P. AT 80; aig taun = 
P. ef tam (the ace. of 80). Similarly ..,.8 aun = @ kam, the ace. of 
the Sanskrit faa kim. The Formatives are the Prakrit genitives 
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with the feminine bascs, #.¢. with the vowel a changed to $: 6.9. (a> 
Jis=P. gen. sing. WA jassa=S8. TRA yasya; yo sin=P. gen. pl. 
ara janam. 


144 The interrogative ..,,$ kaun is applicable to both 
persons and things. A second interrogative pronoun LS 
kya, “what?’ is applicable to things only. It has no 
plural : in the singular it is declined as follows: 


LS kya, ‘ what ?? 
Nom. LS kya. Formative -2!S kahe. 


The Formative 2S ‘ahe however is now rarely used, 
except in the genitive and dative cases, the Formative _»§ 
kis of the interrogative ..,,§ kaun being generally used 
instead. The genitive 6 2S kahe-ka has the signification 
of ‘of what (thing, or material ?),’? which however is more 
generally expressed by Sj.> (.§ kis chiz-kd. The dative 
§ oS kihe-ko always signifies, ‘for what?’ ‘why?’ and 
even this is more commonly expressed in Urdu by the 
interrogative adverbs chul, uf his-waste, and .,5$ kyon. 


Rem. a. Like the English ‘what,’ LS kya may be used to express 
indignation, surprise, etc.; 6.9. e: Wis LS kya karta hat, ‘ what art 
thou doing!’ eres Ls kya jawan-mardi, “what valour or 
generosity!’ In some instances it has the signification of “how;’ as 
anes LS kya khab, “how excellent!’ It may also be repeated, as is 
the English ‘what,’ to connect sentences, or to convey a partitive 


signification. (See Syntax.) 


Rem. 6. The interrogative LS kya (for kid) is derived from the 
Sanskrit fafa kim: the form 22\$ kahe is properly the Formative 
of the Hindi interrovative @gT kaka, ‘what?’ which would appear to 
be derived from the Sanskrit @: kad. 
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X. THE INDEFINITE PRONOUNS (G3 Slot). 


145. The Indefinite pronouns are of two kinds, simple 
and a The ee indefinite pronouns are 38 
koi, ‘some one,’ ‘some,’ ‘any,’ ‘a certain,’ and ps kuchh, 
‘some,’ ‘something,’ ae ‘a few,’ ete. 


146. The pronoun a 6 ko’t, is declined in the singular 
only; thus— 


Sing. Nom. cas ko’i, ‘some,’ eto. Formative et kisi, or oS kisi. 
The Formative ren kis, however, is not so generally used 
at the present time as _§ kist, which is applied to things 
as well as persons: ¢.9. 0 LS se hist kitab-men, ‘in 
some book.’ , 

The pronoun ¢<° duchh is indeclinable. 


Rem. a. The indefinite pronouns are both derived from the same 
source as the interrogatives: e.g. sss kot = Sanskrit ars fa ko’ps 


(has + apt) ; “a= S. afaa hachchit (fafa, kimchit). 


Item. 6. In poetry the Formative of er ko’t as an adjective i is 
occasionally identical with the nominative: ¢ Je - “rete = 
Gale We s we ass Op plue wee = 6 eb; us’ $18 mujh-se 
mat ji-ko laga’o ki nahin rahne-kad; matn musdfir hin, ko’t din-ko chala- 
ja@ingd, “Set not your heart on me’ (Jit. “unite not your soul with 
me’); ‘I shall not stay; I am a traveller, some day I shall depart.’ 


147, Emphatic forms of these pronouns fa obtained : 

1 by repeating them: eg. is 348 id 3,8 ko’t ko't, ‘a very few,’ 
‘some few;’ <9 Sas kuchh kuchh, ‘somewhat,’ ‘a very 

little:’ 2) by combining them with the pronominal adjec- 
ae CS) ek: eg. OS) SS ko't ek, or oF AX! ek ko, 
‘some one, ‘a few? SI “es kuchh x ‘some little,’ 
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*somewhat:’ 3) by repetition and insertion of the negative 
5 na: eg. os is ko’t na ko’t, ‘some one,’ ‘some one 


or other ;’ afi aes kuchh na kuchh, ‘something or other.’ 


Rem. The phrase 45 Kg ges kuchh-ka kuchh is used to signify 


“something very or quite different.’ 


148. By placing the negative substantive verb _.j 
nahin after the simple indefinite pronouns we have | 3,$ 
un kor nahin, ‘it is, or there is, no one or nobody,’ has 
use Auchh nahin, ‘it is nothing.’ 


Rem. The word yj is both a negative particle and a negative 
substantive verb = we. e na hat, and as a verb it occurs at the end of a 
scntence: 6.9. une sis ko't nahin, ‘there is nobody;’ but Lass 
Lt us? ko’t nahin aya, “anyone did not come,’ #.¢. ‘no one came.’ 
The same distinction is found in the sister dialects: eg. Sindhi — 
pee 4s konhe= 231 3 s ko na ahe, “there is no one.’ 

149. Compound indefinite pronouns are commonly 
formed by combining the simple indefinites with the rela- 
tive »> 7», or one of the pronominal adjectives ,\ aur, 
‘other,’ \0 disra, ‘other,’ sab, ‘all,’ » har, ‘every.’ 

The compounds with iss ho’t are declinable: e.g. 


SING. NOM. SING, FORMATIVE. 
re s ge jo ko’, * whoever,’ whosoever,” cso’ Coat jrs kist. 
r “% ‘ 
os AS os aur ve some other,’ e al aur ksst. 
| ue s ko’'t aur, ‘some one else,’ Ui ss kisi aur. 


ust Ss pon) disra ko’, | “some other,’ (we us 5 pag disre kist. 
Poe ie 8 ko’t disrd, OF puigd os kisi dusre. 
us s wens 8b Ko’h, ‘all persons,’ “every one,’ $ bans 805 Kirst. 


uss Pp har-ko’t, “every one,’ * everybody,’ us’ p> har hist. 


. a 
some one else, 
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The compounds with “a kuchh are indeclinable. 


Examples are: 


4s ge jo kuchh, ‘ whatever,’ 455 ews 8b kuchh, ‘ what all,’ 
, ‘everything.’ 
ess ys! aur kuchh, ‘ something else,’ 4s coer bahut kuchh, ‘a great 
deal.’ 
XI. THE REFLEXIVE PRONOUN. 


150. The Reficxive pronoun is Wt ap, ‘self,’ ‘ myself,’ 
‘himself,’ ‘I mysclf,’ etc. It has but one form for the 
singular and plural, and is declined as follows: 


Nom. col ap. 

Gen. (adj.) Ll ap-nd (fem. ul ap-ni). 

Dat. and Act. svt ~9§ a ee —l apne ta’in, apne-ko or dp-ko. 

Abl. aw Gal dp-se. 

Loc. 9 = yes cot Gp-men,-par. 

Rem. a. The reflexive is combined emphatically with the other pro- 
nouns: eg wt wee main Gp, ‘I myself; rae by woh ap, ‘he himself ;? 
en! Ow! ‘ad tum dp-se, © you of yourselves’ (Jit. ‘ from or by yourselves’). 

Rem. 6. sol dp = Prakrit QWayy appa = Sanskrit WTA atm, ‘soul,’ 


* self.’ 


151. Besides the Formative Qo ap, the form V1 apas 
also occurs, but only in the genitive and locative plural : 
eg. 8 Gut apas-ha, ‘of, or pertaining to, ourselves, your- 
selves, or themsclves;’ (we (a1 Gpas-men, ‘among our- 
selves,’ etc. The use of one or other of the personal 
pronouns depends on the context. 


Rem. The Persian reflexive pronoun dy khwud, is also commonly 
used in Urdi. Unlike wl dp, however, it is generally used with 


s 
the personal and demonstrative pronouns alone: 6.9. I9- (ae main 


kiwud, ‘1 mye.lf;’ oes usy we Alwud, ‘they themselves.’ To 
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express the signification of the ablative .» wi dp-se (or the phrase 
wt « wt dp-se dp), the Persian preposition 5) az = aw 8¢, 18 pre- 
fixed to Rye : 6.9. oy jl as khwud, ‘from, or of, itself,’ (‘ myself,’ 
‘himself,’ etc.), ‘voluntarily,’ ‘spontaneously.’ In Persian phrases 
it is also employed adjectively in the sense of ‘own:’ 69. Oy ethos 
ba-chashmé khwud, ‘ with my own eyes.’ 

152. WI ap is also very commonly used as the prono- 


men reverentice, in both the second and the third person. 
When so used it is declined as follows: 


NOM. SING. FORM. SING. 
+ wy § > fy° ’ 1 4 
«| dp, your honour,’ his honour. | ap. 


Thus it differs from the reflexive by taking for its genitive 
the form \GT a@p-ka, and for its dative the form ,GT dp-ko 
alone. Like the English ‘you,’ though used in the 
singular, it is treated as a plural: e.g. (25 <9! QT Gp amir 
hain, ‘ your honour is (dit. are) a great man,’ or ‘you are 
a great man ;’ os cile)i wl ap farmale huin, ‘his honour 
says’ (lit. ‘say’), 

Rem. Other words which, like wt dp, are commonly used for the 
sake of politeness, respect; or euphemy, and require the verb to be in 
the pirat are pda hazrat, i huziir, Nylod khuda-wand, 
eee) ARES khudé-wandé né‘mat, Qi. janad, iste whe 
janabé ‘ali, s\> ck ‘ali jah, ae eye garib-parwar, ily PANE 
banda-nawaa, eee le sahib, pyar? makhdim, etc.—all synonymous 
words or phrases used as the corresponding English words ‘you,’ ‘Sir,’ 
‘Master,’ ete. Similarly when speaking of himself, instead of using 
the pronoun ue main, I,’ a native frequently uses such words as PACe 
banda, ‘slave, or humble servant,’ un pes kamtarin, ‘least of slaves,’ a 
ahkar, ‘meanest servant,’ ladle kh khak-sar, “humble slave,’ ple gulam, 

‘glave,’ ‘servant,’ 538 fidwi, ‘devoted servant,’ etc. On the same 


principle too “my son’ is expresscd by sal) sou banda-sida, ‘ the son 
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of this slave,’ and a wife is spoken of as dus Kabila, ‘family,’ S ¥"s | 
(al ghar-ke admi, ‘the houschold or family,’ ete. 


XII. RECIPROCAL PRONOUNS. 


153. Reciprocal pronouns have no special form in Urdi. 
Reciprocity of feeling or action is expressed, as in English, 
by combining the pronominal adjectives 2%\ ek, ‘one,’ 
and |, diisra, ‘another:’ e.g. Nom. \j15 20) ek disra, 
‘each other,’ ‘one another,’ Formative (5,9 L0)\ ek diisre, 


7 ; 
XIII. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS (ad Wile as). 


154. The Possessive pronouns are the genitive cases of 
the personal, demonstrative, relative, interrogative, and 
reflexive pronouns: e.g. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
\ are mera, ‘my,’ ‘ thine.’ Vile hamara, ‘ our,’ ‘ ours.’ 
VJ terd, thy,’ ‘thine.’ V heas tumhard, ‘your,’ * yours.’ 
(ct iskd, hte? ! S5 (GI inka, \. ee ee 
van oa, s, hers,’ its. tax rr their,’ theirs. 
Kins jiska, ‘ whose,’ ete. \Sc> jinka, ‘ whose,’ ete. 

5 tiska, ‘his,’ ete. «ss tinka, ‘their,’ ‘ theirs.’ 
AS kiska, ‘ whose?? KS kinka, “ whose ?? 


Lu apna, ‘ own.’ 

These are all declined like other adjectives ending in a° 
e.g. masc. | ae merd, fem. .5-« mert; Form. sing. masc. 5. 
mere, Nom. and Form. pl. masc. (5.6 mere. The pronoun 
L.\ apna however is more commonly used as a substitute 
for the possessive pronouns mera, terd, and uskd than as a 
distinct reflexive adjective, and when so used it always 
refers to the principal subject, whether this be expressed 
or understood: ¢.9. is (ine Ly\ apnd sabak sund, ‘repeat thy 
lesson,’ (Jié. ‘cause me to, or let me, hear thy lesson’); 
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tai SL Se matn-ne apnd ghord benchi, ‘T have 

sold my horse’ (it. ‘my horse has been sold by me’). 
Rem. The genitive of the adjective EE nij, ‘own,’ is also used in 

on as a reflexive adjective: e.g. ee Ka Vee mera nij-ka hatht, 


“my own elephant.’ 
XIV. PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 


155. Under this head may be classed such adjectives as 
partake more or less of the nature of pronouns. They are 
of two kinds; primitive and derivative. The primitive are: 


ESN ek, ‘on 


1 niyo disrd, ‘ another,’ ‘ other.’ 


sige donon, “ both.’ 

ys\ aur, ‘other,’ ‘ more.’ 
ey bahut, much,’ “ many.’ 
var ba‘z, 
pert ba‘ze, 


Pp gair, ‘other’ (‘different’). 


‘ ¢ e 
some,’ certuin.’ 


beers 805, “all,’ ‘every one.’ 
p> har, “each,” ‘every.’ 
Ob fulan, 
dolls fulana, ‘such-and-such.’ 
LM fulana, : 
A ka i, 
o> chand, 
JS hull, ‘all,’ ‘ the whole.’ 


‘ ¢ 
| several,’ many.’ 


¢ kai, ‘how many?’ 

As adjectives they are all (with the exception of 1,5 
diisra and U\s fulanit) indeclinable; but as nouns they are 
(with the exception of S| ek, (ysi90 donon, sf ka’i, and 

_& kui) declined in the plural: e.g. Nom. pl. ,.\ aur, Forma- 
tive (4) auron. The word — sab generally aspirates 
the 6 in the Formative: ¢.7. _,y:a0 sabhon. 


Rem. The origin of the words a <) ek, | yd disrd, and ur? 
donon has been given in treating of the numeral adjectives; cor 
bahut = Sanskrit @¥ bahu(?) ; i—_ a S. @q sarva; es kai and 

= kat = 8. @fa kati; Uae ba’ zy ya gatr, ol fulan, ail fuldna, 
and Js kull are borrowed from the Arabic; 3» har and cve chand 


from the Persian, 
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156. The derivatives are such adjectives as are formed 
from the original pronominal bases by means of the termi- 
nations i ¢/d, ii tna, and \. sd, the first two being used to 
form pronominal adjectives denoting measure or quantity, 
and the last such as denote ‘ind or similitude. A long 
vowel in the base is shortened before the terminations ¢/a 
and tnd are added, and a short vowel in the base is 
lengthened to e or ai (in Urdu generally to ai) before the 
termination sd is added: e.g. 


PRONOMINAL 


piece ADJECTIVES OF QUANTITY. ADJECTIVES OF KIND, ETC. 


Gl it tta (¢tta), ) ‘ this Lu aisd, ‘of this kind,’ 
Li | much.’ ‘like this,’ ‘such.’ 
Gutta, luvs waisd, ‘ofthat kind,’ 
Li utna, ‘like that.’ 
> jitta (jetta), ) ‘as eee jaisd, ‘of which 
Lo jitna (jetna), ‘ much.’ kind,’ ‘like which.’ 
“i tutta (t2tta), Luad taisd, ‘of what kind,’ 
bss titna (tétnd), ” much.’ ‘like that.’ 
ES kitta (ketta), ) ‘how | lucS kaisa, ‘of what 
LS hitna (ketna), much.’ kind ?? ‘like what? 


%, ¢ or é. 
tind (etna), 


a or wa. ' that much.’ 


the bascofjo). 


_| tt (fem. of the 
base of 80). | 
ki (fem. of 


base of ka). 


een lf 

| 
ji (fem. of ja, 

( 

| 

| 


Rem, Although these pronominal adjectives may be conveniently 
described as formed in the manner mentioned above, there can be little 
doubt of their being really modifications of Prikrit forms: e.g. LS kittd, 
= Prakrit @fPaw kettia = Sanskrit faaraq kiyat: in LS kitnd the 
second ¢ is, perhaps for the sake of euphony, changed inton. Similarly 
| aisa = P. UFTAY Criso = S. TeV idr isu; eG kaisd = @ixca 
keriso = S. ASW Aidriga. By the elision of the syllable r# in the 
Prakrit forms, are obtaincd the common Hindi forms esd and kesd, the 
short vowel é of the Frakrit being lengthened. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE VERB (,Jx3), 


157. The Urdu verbs may be conveniently divided into 
the two classes of Transitive (\piexe Js JElE muta addi, 
‘the verb that passes on’ to an object), and Intransitive 
(<j) J=i felé lazimi, ‘the verb that is confined to the 
subject ’), the last including both active and neuter verbs, 
as to run, to sleep. For although ¢here 1s but one conjuga- 
tion, and the inflectional terminations are the same in all verbs, 
there is a marked difference in the formation of some of 
the tenses of the transitive verbs. 


158. Transitive verbs have two Voices, viz. the Active 
and the Passive. The other verbal forms, such as Mood, 
etc., it will be more convenient to notice after we have 
spoken of the nouns and adjectives which are derived from 
the verbal root. 


159. The root or crude form of a verb is found in the 
second person singular of the Imperative. It is in many 
cases used as an abstract verbal noun. 


160. The verbal nouns are two in number :— 


1). THe Inrinitrvz ok Gervunp ( yon); 


which is formed by adding to the verbal root the termi- 

nation b na@: e.g. Root N> chal, ‘to move,’ etc., Infinitive 

ul> chal-na, ‘to move or go,’ ‘moving or going.’ The 

infinitive is the form in which verbs are usually given in 
9 
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Dictionaries, so that the verbal root may always be known 
by dropping the termination b na. 


Rem. In most instances the infinitive is, no doubt, the Sanskrit 
verbal noun ending in ana, modified, it may be, by the laws of trans- 
formation obtaining in the Prakrits. At the same time it is evident 
that the Sanskrit affix ana alone has been borrowed, and changed to na ; 
for we find it joined to Persian and Arabic verbal nouns, and occasionally 
to other nouns and adjectives: e.g. bw yy Aharid-na, ‘to purchase’ 
(from the Persian Ww =); Way badal-nd, “to change or exchange’ 
(from the Arabic Jw); LL S garma-nd, “to get warm or heated’ 
(from as garm, ‘ hot’); boy paniyd-nd, ‘to water,’ ‘to irrigate’ 
(from \ pani, ‘water’). It may be observed also that the Sanskrit 
verbal noun, with the final vowel dropped, is occasionally employed in 
Urdi (in Hindi frequently) as an abstract noun: 6.9. o> chalan, 


going,’ ; gait,’ ‘conduct,’ ete. 


2). Toe Nopn or Aczncy (jc ol), 


which is also a Future Active Participle. It is formed by 
adding to the zx/flected infinitive, the termination ¥\, wala: 
e.g. My el> chal-ne-wild, ‘mover,’ ‘ goer,’ and, ‘ about to 
move or go.’ 


Rem. Instead of N, wald, the affix ye har or \ jo hard is occasionally 
used, but more commonly in Hindi than in Urdi. In the former of 
these dialects it is also frequently added to the Sanskrit form of the 
verbal noun; as ye wy maran-har, ‘about to die,’ or ‘one who is 
about to die.’ The affix wald corresponds to the Sanskrit @@ cals; 
\,ls hard, to the Sanskrit @T{ kara, which, according to Dr. Trumpp, 


is first changed to khdrd, and thence, by elision of k, to hard. 


The noun of agency 1s declined like other adjectives 
ending in a (§ 45). 
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161. The infinitive as a gerund is used in the singular 
only, and is declined like masculine nouns ending in | a 
(§$ 42). But it is also frequently used as a gerundive, and 
then agrees with its substantive in gender and number. 


162. The Participles are ¢hree in number; namely the 
Imperfect, Perfect, and Past Conjunctive. They are all 
derived from the verbal root. 


163. Tue Imperrecr Particrete (ac) Lm ol), 


is formed by adding to the root the termination U 7@; as 
tL chal-ta, ‘moving,’ ‘going.’ 


164. The addition to the participle of the word | 2 hua 
(the perfect participle of the verb ly» ho-na, ‘to be or 
become’), gives it an active or progressive form, and more 
of the character of an adjective; as \,3 > chal-la hia, 
‘moving or going,’ Ut. “become moving,’ ze. ‘in a state 
of motion.’ But, by ellipsis, the shorter form of the parti- 
ciple is frequently used instead: e.g. .Go b> pe chal-ti 
chakhi dekh = 0 Sb ere ola chaltt hit chakki dekh, 
‘having seen a moving millstone’ (ze. a millstone when 
it was moving). 

Rem. The affix G fa corresponds to the affix Wa at of the 
Sanskrit present participle. In Hindi the termination is at (strictly 


speaking, perhaps, atu, but the final vowel is never heard in pro- 
nunciation): ¢.g. FAC chalat = > chal-ta, 


165. Tue Perrecr Particreie 


is formed by adding to the verbal root the termination |= 
a: in its formation the following rules are to be observed: 


1) If the root ends in a consonant, the termination ig 
in most cases added without any change being made; as 
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\> chal-a, ‘moved or gone.’ But if the root consist of 
two short syllables, the vowel of the last being fatha, this 
vowel is generally elided in the participle: e.g. 3x badl-a, 
‘exchanged,’ from .Jw badal; \% nikl-a, ‘come out,’ from 
JG nikal (see § 34, Rem. c.). 

2) If the root end in one of the vowels \+ a or ,— 0, a 
euphonic ,s y is inserted between it and the termination ; 
as LIS khay-d, ‘eaten’ (root \S kha); by boy-d, ‘sown’ 
(root » bo). 

8) If the final letter of the root be the vowel .s= 2, the 
Jatha of the termination (|<) changes the letter of prolonga- 
tion .s into the consonant y: e.g. ly piyd, ‘drunk’? (root 
us pi). 

166. The following participles are irregular : 


PERF. PART. INFINITIVE. 
Ls kiya, ‘done. Gs kar-na, ‘to do.’ 
be diya, ° given.’ ls. de-nd, ‘to give.’ 
i] liya, “taken. LJ lend, “to take.’ 
\ye mii’d, ‘ dead.’ Ue mar-nd, ‘ to die.’ 
Le gaya, * gone.’ l= ya-na, ‘to go.’ 
\ Rs hw’a, ‘bcen or become.’ 4d ho-nd, “to be,’ ete. 


But the forms \$ kara, ‘done,’ and \,. mara, ‘dead,’ 
are also occasionally used; and the form L\> jaya 1s that 
invariably used in compounds, such as us Ll> yaya karna, 
‘to go habitually or constantly,’ bale Lis yaya chahna, ‘to 
wish to go,’ or ‘to be about to go.’ 

Rem. It is incorrect to say that “the words karnd and ktyd are 
derived from kar and ki, two different forms of the Sanskrit root ky, 


and the words marnd and mia’d, from mar and mi, two different forms 
of the Sanskrit root mrt,” ete.; for there can be little doubt that though 
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the affix d (which corresponds to the Sanskrit affix ¢a) is used in form- 
ing perfect participlesp—eg. \w > Kharid-a,  purehased,’ You badl-a, 
* exchanged’—yet the Hindi participles are for the most part derived 
bodily from those of the Sanskrit (just as the infinitives are from the 
Sanskrit verbal noun in ana), through the medium of the Prakrit, and the | 
change of form is due to the laws which obtain in the latter language : 
e.g. US kiya (for kid) = P. FHC kio= 8. WA kita; lye mva=P. AW 
mu'o=8. FA mrita ; Lg gaya (for gad) = P. WHY gas=S. WA gata. 
The verb Ul> jand, from the Sanskrit root GT yd, ‘to go,’ is defective, 
its perf. part. having been formed in Prakrit from a distinct root TR 
gam, ‘to go.’ 


167. The addition of the participle |,» Az@ to another 
perf. part. adds to the completeness of the act or state, if 
the verb be intransitive, and converts it into a passive 
participle (J,xie »\ cam maf‘ul), if the verb be transitive, 
imparting to it also in each case more of the character of 
an adjective. 


fem. The imperfect and perfect participles, when compounded with 
1,2 hi’d, may also be used as nouns: 2.9. \yp by Va mora diya hia 
(and, elliptically, by Ve mera diya), “what has been given by 
(lit. of) me,’ “my giving or gift.’ 


168. The imperfect and perfect participles are declined 
like other adjectives ending in |= a, with a slight dif- 
ference in the feminine plural, which takes a contracted 
form of the nom. pl. of feminine nouns ending in?: e.g. 


MASCULINE. FEMININE. 
Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 


Nominative 1 ohald, b> chal. ie chali, o> chalin. 
Formative a> chale, a> chale. | b> chalt, gl chalin, 


But the euphonic y of such perfect participles as LY laya, 
Lys soya, is generally dropped in all the inflected forms: 
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e.g. a) lie, 33 lat, jig 80'%n. The same change takes 
place in the inflected masc. forms of such participles as Ly 
piya, yy diya: eg. x pie; but in the feminine the two 
long vowels 2, 2, are generally contracted into one ; as 
pe for ites pre; Ss ki for AS hi’. 

169. In the compound participles formed with \,s Aira, 
both parts of the compound are inflected in the same way, 


but the plural termination of the feminine is usually 
added to the last, \,s, alone: e.g. 7) es b> chalt hv in. 


<4 


Rem. As the plural is obvious from the termination of the last part 
of the compound, the addition of the same termination to the first part 
also is unnecessary, and is now rarely made. We occasionally meet 
with the full plural termination dn, as vlel> chaliyan, but current 


usage is averse to the form. 


170. The addition of the emphatic particle _.» A? to the 
locative of the imperfect participle (with the postposition 
suppressed), gives it the force of an adverb: eg. |» ol> 
chulte-hi, ‘in the very act, or on the instant, of moving.’ 


Tue Pasr Consuncrive ParriciPLe (Wire eh). 


171. This participle, which is indeclinable, may take 
the form: 1) Of the simple root; as J> chal, ‘having 
moved or gone; 2) of the root with the addition of one 
of the affixes .—e, or S ke; as —\> chal-e, or G> 
chal-ke; 8) of the root with the addition of § kar, or — S 
kar-ke (which are themselves past conj. part. of the verb 
Lis kar-nd); as > chal-kar, or $ > chal-kar-ke. The 
affix e 1s seldom or never employed; Xe and kar are those 
most frequently used. 

Rem. a. We occasionally meet with the form is s kar-kar, as BS, goes 
chal-kar-kar; this, however. is now generally condemned as barbarous, 


_ —e } ee _ 
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Rem. b. The conjunctive participle of the verb U1 dna, ‘to come,’ 
takes the forms wy! dn, sot dnkar, etc., besides the regular forms 1 4, 


yl Gkar, etc. 

Rem. ¢. The affixes 6 and ke both spring from the Prakrit form sa of 
the Sanskrit affix ya, which is used to form indeclinable past participles : 
4a transposed = at =e; in the case of ke, however, ta is first changed 
to ja, ye (the form current in Sindhi), and y is then changed tok, In 
the first or root form of the participle the affix ¢ is dropped. 


GenpEr, NumsBeErR, Person. 


172. The Urdu verb has ¢wo genders, the masculine 
and feminine; éwo numbers, the singular and plural; and 
three persons in each number. 


Moons ( J yy stiraten), 

173. There are three moods; namely the Indicative, 
Imperative, and Subjunctive or Conditional, which is 
also the Optative. The Indicative and Subjunctive will 
be noticed in connection with the tenses. 


Tue Imperative ( yl amr). 


174. The second person singular of the Imperative is, 
as has already been observed, the root or crude form of 
the verb. The second person plural is formed by adding 
to the singular the termination ,— 0; as \> chal, ‘go thou,’ 
sim chalo, ‘go you.’ It isidentical with the second person 
plural of the Aorist, from which tense the other persons of 
the Imperative are taken. 


175. If the root end in .s— e, or »—0, the plural impera- 
tive may be formed as described above; but the more 
usual course is to elide the radical e or o before adding the 
0: eg. sing. .s0 de, ‘give thou,’ pl. do, ‘give you;’ sing. 
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p> ho, ‘be thou,’ plural 4» ho, ‘be ye.? The forms 0 deo 
and »» oo are now regarded as provincial and barbarous. 


Kem. The terminations of the Prakrit imperative are—Sing. « or a, 
cht, ete.; pl. dha or ha: the first of these is dropped in Hindi, and the 
plural termination ha is changed to o by elision of A and compensatory 
lengthening of the final vowel. 


Toe Precative. 


176. There is another form of the Imperative which is 
properly a Precative, but which is also commonly used in 
polite speech for the Imperative. It is formed by adding 
to the verbal root the termination — — tye for the singular, 
and »— iyo for the plural;' as —\> chaliye, * please go,’ 
or simply ‘go;? ,l> chaliyo, ‘go you.’ But at the 
present time the two forms are both commonly employed 
in both the singular and the plural, the only difference 
between them being, that the form ending in tye 
is always used with the pronomen reverentie 1 ap, 
and usually refers to present time; whereas that end- 
ing In zyo is used with the pronouns - tu and ri tum, 
and is generally a future imperative: eg. —1> WI 
ap chaliye, ‘please come, or come, Sir, or Sirs;’ cul 
pols Col S esdyy is dirakht-ke pas na jaiyo, ‘near this 
tree thou shalt not go;’ wis oljt BT ax SN Sip 
pet 5 soll hargiz inke bechne aur azad karne-ka trada na 
kijiyo, ‘never form the design of selling or setting free 
these (animals).’ The form ending in zyo is also frequently 


1 Mr. Etherington (Hind? Grammar, p. 78) observes that it is incorrect to term 
the precative ending in tyo the plural of that ending in tye, and in this opinion he 
is supported by native scholars; but though the opinion of these is invaluable in 
respect of the usage and signification of words, it is utterly untrustworthy where their 
origin or derivation is concerned, especially in Hindi forms. By comparison with the 
same form in the sister dialects—Panjabi, Sindhi, ete.—we obtain conclusive evidence 
of the form ending in tyo being originally the plural of that ending in tye. 
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employed in benedictions and aM prAHOne : 6.9. FO la> 
rh) PRey 4 Khuda tum-ko zinda rakhiyo, ‘may God preserve 
you alive ;’ rey stave gyi oyilS cas Ss las khuda hi 
lanat kifiron aur mushrikon par hujiyo, ‘God’s curse on 
infidels and believers in a plurality of gods!’ 


Rem. a. The termination tye is derived from the increment ya or 44a, 
which is inserted between the root and the terminations in the present, 
imperative, and definite future of Prakrit verbs (Prdakrit-Prakaga, 
ed. Cowell, p. 30 of Introduction). This increment is traced by 
Lassen to the Sanskrit precative. In Hindi and Urdii also the Aorist 
frequently takes the form of the Precative for the three persons of the 
singular, and adds nasal n thereto for the plural: 6g. S Jes 
cncile; bukm katl-ha farma’iyen, ‘(your Majesty) is pleased to give 
the order to put to death.’ (See Syntax.) 


177. If the root end in .s> i ore, the letter 7 is inserted 
between it and the affixes of the Precative, and majhul e of 
the root is changed to the ma‘ruf 2 before the affixes are 
added: e.g. as pyiye, from the root st pi, ‘to drink; 
aay diye, from the root so de, ‘to give.’ Instead of 
inserting j however, the initial ¢ of the affixes may be 
dropped, and y changed to’; as SSL PYC 9 PY, oY 
dye, yxy dio. 

178. The precatives of the verbs i,» hond,' ‘to be or be- 
come,’ and ive marnd, ‘to die,’ also insert 7: e.g. =< > 


! Forbes and others after him state that “when the root ends in 7 or u, 7 is 
inserted for euphony,” etc. But they give no example of a verbal root ending in u, 
which forms its precative thus, and we doubt much whether a single example could 
be given, anless it be the verb muna, which is rarely if ever used. Indeed, mijiye and 
mu’a are generally regarded as the precative and perfect participle, not of muna, but 
of marna. Examples of verbal roots ending in u are chhuna, ‘to touch,’ and chuna, 
*to drip,’ but these would certainly not take 7 in the precative: e.g. chhi'iye, not 
chhuyiye. The rule would be equally incorrect if o were substituted for u, for Lona is 
the only verb of this class that forms its precative with jiye. 
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hiljiyfe, soo yp hitjiyo, a> ye mijiye. This last, however, also 
takes the regular forms — yn MArlYe, »3 ye marty. 

Rem. a. The form of the root employed in the precative, it may be 
observed, is generally that which occurs in the perfect participle, and 
hence we find es kijiye, at S kije, ess kijtyo, gt kijo, as 
the precatives of Ls karna, ‘to do,’ the forms — iS kartye and » 8 
kariyo, though occasionally used, being regarded as unchaste. A 
remarkable exception to this rule, however, is the precative —)\> 
ja’ iye, of the verb Gl> jana, “to go.’ 

Rem. b. The affixes —3— tye and » = tyo, are frequently written 
me ?’¢ and yy — Vo, or a> V6, > $0: 69. a> chali’e, or 
> chalv’e; and when the root ends in d, the initial vowel (#) of 
the affixes may be elided; as ale si forma’ tye, or le 3 farmaye. 

179. The addition of the termination \f ga to the preca- 
tive ending in zye gives it a future signification: e.g. S ol 
xs Sls un-ke hawale kyiyega, ‘you will be pleased to 
make (them) over to them.’ 


THE TENSES, 


180. The tenses in common use, and which are those 
allowed by native grammarians, are mime in number, ex- 
clusive of the Imperative. Of these tenses four relate to 
an imperfect act; viz. 1) the Aorist (¢. Jide muzart'), which 
has both a present and a future signification: 2) the 
Present Imperfect (J\> Adil): 3) the Past Continuous or 
Imperfect (alasil Las 5 N pases istle mazi wstimrari ya na-ta- 
mam): 4) the Simple Future (Jstuse mustakbil): Four 
relate to a perfect or complete action, namely: 1) the Past 
Absolute or Indefinite (,;\b. iste mazi mutlak): 2) the 
Proximate or Present Perfect (y3 le mazi karib): 
8) the Remote or Past Perfect w.» use miizi ba‘id): 4) the 


« eo EE a eS EE I _ EEE gia, En 


eee OR Fa go, oN, ae. 
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Future Perfect or Past Potential ee cools mazi shakki). 
Two of these tenses, viz. the Aorist? and the Future 
Perfect, are common to the Indicative and Subjunctive 
Moods (though the latter is rarely used in the Indicative); 
the rest pertain to the Indicative Mood. One tense, 
namely the Past Conditional or Optative, is peculiar to 
the Subjunctive Mood. 


181. The tenses rarely used, and which the native 
grammarians do not even notice, need not detain the 
student here: they will be explained hereafter. 


FORMATION OF THE TENSES, 
@) Tue Simpre Tenszs, 


182. The simple tenses of the Active Voice are three ; 
namely, the Aorist, the Past Absolute or Indefinite, and 
the Past Conditional or Optative. 


1) Tue Aonisr. 


183, The Aorist is the only tense that is formed by 
means of inflectional terminations.? These are: 


1 It is inexplicable to us how Mr. Etherington can say (Hind? Grammar, p. 76), 
* The so-called aorist of the Hindi is not indicative atall; for it never simply asserts, 
except in ungrammatical patois.” He must surely have repeatedly heard the 
expressions kya karusi, ‘What am I todo? kahan ya’un, ‘Where shall I go? 
khuda jane, ‘God knows?’ And he should have known that the aorist is commonly 
employed in the indicative mood in proverbs: e.g. wrt-chare kuttd kate, ‘the dog 
bites (or will bite) one mounted on a camel.’ To call the tense the prospective 
conditional is to give it a new name, which, so far from being an improvement on the 
old one, is calculated to mislead. The fact is, this tense is the equivalent of the 
Prakrit present indetinite, which (since the Sanskrit potential has disappeared from 
the Prakrits) also expresses some of the significations of the potential, and hence is 
used in both the indicative and subjunctive moods. 


* The aorist corresponds to the present of the Prakrit, the personal terminations 
of which tense are : 


SINGULAR. _ PLURAL. 
ae a amo, amu, Uma), ~ 
Ast person ami (S. ams), { aio: aii mat amah. 
2nd ,, asi (S. ast). aha (S. a-tha). 
érd_,, a-di, ai (S. a-ti). a-nti (S. a-nts). 


Comparing these terminutions with those of the Hiudi, we perceive that, in the 
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SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Ist person ; yy» an. Se on. 
2nd 5 s—% 9 % 
Srd el Ww en. 


They are added to the verbal root, and are the same 
for both genders, 


184. If the root end in a vowel, certain euphonic 
changes may be necessary before the terminations are 
added to it: e.g. 


1) If the vowel be \~ a, ,— 0, or .s~ 3, the letter , w 
may be inserted between it and the terminations .s— e 
and _y— ef; a8 (syle ja-w-e, (thou or he) ‘will go;’ sy» 
so-w-e, (thou or he) ‘willsleep;’ , » geor Ji-w-en, (we or they) 
‘will live.’ In the case of the verb Uy» hond, ‘to be,’ we 
find, moreover, that the vowels of the terminations are 
frequently elided, so that we have the forms: Ist person 
sing. _y9> ho-itt, or Lye hon; 2nd pers. %s_2 hoe, Or csy9> 
ho-w-e, or » ho, ete. 

Rem. In Urdii, however, w is not very generally inserted, hamza 
between the vowels being preferred; 6.9. sl jain, A598 80’, 
a jive; and the form oe ho’ in is obsolete. 

2) Ifthe root end in .s—e, a euphonic # may be inserted, 
as in the case of the other vowels, but the usual practice is, 
as has been shown in the case of the imperative (§ 175) 
to drop the root vowel in all the persons: e.g. the aorist 
of Lo dend, ‘to give,’ is 0 dita, ‘I give or shall give;? 
so de, (thou or he) ‘will give’ eee, »o den, (we or they) 
‘will give.’ 

.atter, the consonants have all been elided (but the letters # and » have left their 
mark in the form of the anusvara or nasal), and the vowels a, s of the second and 
third persons sing. and the 3rd pers. pl. have coalesced into e, In the first person 


the vowel a has been changed to w, and final ¢ has been elided: In the second person 
& has been elided, and ¢ lengthened to@ 
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Rem. a. The personal pronouns may either precede or follow the 
verb, or they may be omitted. But if any stress is to be laid on the 
person, the proper pronoun must be expressed, and be placed before 
the verb. 


iia b. The aorist frequently takes the form of the precative: ¢.9. 


SF ue Br “as aot LS kya ki-jiye, kuchh ban nahin partt, 
“what shall I do? nothing { is of any avail;’ where ktyiye= karan. 
The subject will be noticed in the Syntax. 


2) Tue Past INDEFINITE. 


185, The Past Indefinite or Absolute is formed from 
the perfect participle, which, in the case of an intransitive 
verb, is inflected to agree in gender and number with its 
subject or nominative; but if the verb be transitive, a 
passive construction is employed, the actor is put in the 
Agent case and the olyect of the action becomes the subject 
or nominative, with which the participle agrees in gender, 
etc. For example, instead of saying directly, ‘the king 
killed a tigress,’ the Urdu uses the form, ‘by the king a 
tigress was killed? (us ie Le al) raja-ne sherni mitri). 
The same construction is employed in all such tenses of 
the active voice of a transitive verb as are composed of 
the passive participle, provided the object of the act have 
the nominative form; but the object may take the dative . 
form, 1n which case ‘the participle is never inflected. 


Rem. This construction is derived from the Sanskrit through the 
brikrit, and would appear to be preferred in Sanskrit to the active 
construction. In Prakrit it is very commonly employed, few traces of 
the Sanskrit preterite tenses remuining in the dialects thereof. The 
Hindi departs from the Prikrit, however, in discarding all inflectional 
ferminations, which in the Prikrit were optionally used. 
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8) Tue Pasr Conpirionat. 


186. The Past Conditional or Optative is formed from 
the imperfect participle, which is inflected to agree in 
gender and number with the subject or nominative. 


Rem. This tense appears to perplex English writers on Urdi 
grammar greatly. It is called ‘The Indefinite,’ ‘The Present In- 
definite,’ ‘The Retrospective Conditional,’ etc., and rendered mostly by 
the English present. Now the fact is, it is not a present tense at all, 
but a past subjunctive. The error is probably due to the fact that the 
present tense is sometimes used elliptically without the auxiliary, and 
so has the appearance of the conditional; but the two should not be 
confounded. The conditional was, in all probability, a compound 
tense originally, 


b) Tue Comrounn Tenses. 


1) Tue Forvre. 


187. The Future is formed by adding to the Aorist the 
participle \% 9a (a contraction of gad, whence gaya, ‘gone’), 
which is inflected to agree with the nominative in gender 
and number. The Future is therefore properly a Desi- 
derative, or Intentional: e.g. \efew us main chalunga, 
‘I shall go or move,’ is literally, ‘I am gone (that) I 
move,’ z.e. ‘I wish to move,’ or ‘I am going to move;’ and 
hence we occasionally find it so used: eg. Gihoo ee main 
dekhitnga, ‘I wish to sce,’ ‘IT would see’ = bal> Oo (= 
oP main dekhne chahta hun. 

188. The remaining compound tenses (with the ex- 
ception of the Future Perfect) are composed of the 
imperfect or perfect participle and the following auxil- 
laries, Which are also used alone to express simple 
existence. 
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PRESENT, 
Singular, Ploral. 

Us Kee mait hai, ‘T am! ub - ham hain, “we are.” 
se 2 ta hai, ‘thou art.’ ? ‘a tum ho, “ you are.’ 
g> By woh has, “he is.’ Cs? 59 108 hain, ‘they are.’ 

PAST. 


Ls oye main tha, “I was,’ paws) ee ham the, ‘ we were.’ 
Vy 3 ta thd, ‘ thou wast.’ te ~ tum the, “you were.’ 
is dy wh tha, “he was.’ ae USs we the, “they were.’ 


If the subject or nominative be feminine, \g tha takes 
the feminine termination: eg. sing. _ 5 thi, pl. jag thin. 


Rem. These are not “‘ anomalous formations derived from hona,” as 
Professor Williams calls them, for hond springs from the Sanskrit dAda, 
‘to be or become, the Prakrit form of which is ho or huva; whereas 
the forms oP hin, etc., are derived from the present tense of the 
Sanskrit as, ‘to be:’ eg. hin=P. amhi=S. asmi; hai=P. asi=S. 
asi, and so on, the process of transformation in Hindi being analogous 
to that of the terminations of the aorist; A, however (into which the s 
also of ast, etc., is changed), being in no instance elided, but transposed. 
The form \;5 thd is traceable to the Sanskrit root stha, ‘to stand,’ 
which is used even in Sanskrit as a substantive verb with the sense of 
“to be.’ 


2) Toe Present IMPERFECT. 


189. The Present Imperfect is formed by adding the 
first of the above auxiliary tenses to the imperfect parti- 
ciple of a verb: e.g. masc. (52 bie chalid hitn, fem. gle 
op challi hin, ‘I am going.’ : 

Rem. a. The present tense is sometimes formed by adding the same 
auxiliary to the aorist of a verb; as op op chaliun hin, “I go or 
am going.’ This form, which is properly an sndefintte present, was at 


one period general; numerous instances of its use occur in the poets, 
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and it is still very common in the tract of country extending from 
Agra to Sindh; but in other parts of Northern India it is now seldom 
used, except by the uneducated. 


Rem. b. The termination \f ga is occasionally added to the auxiliary 
in the present and present perfect tenses, and even when it is used 
independently, sometimes intensifying, but often without affecting the 
sense; for example, (Ca haiga = |b has; Kors oes chalta haiga = 

: Lh chalta has. Such forms, it may be observed, are regarded as 
unchaste (gatr fasth) by native scholars. ° 


3) Tue Past Iuperrecr orn ContINvots. 


190. This tense is formed by adding the auxiliary \g 
tha to the imperfect participle of a verb: e.g. MAasc. (a 
Vir le main chalta tha, fem. if see ue main chalté thi, 
‘I was going.’ It frequently denotes a habitual or repeated 
act in past time, as ‘I used (to go),’ etc., and when used 
in this sense the auxiliary, ¢id, is often omitted, so that 
the tense then assumes the form of the Past Conditional. 


4) THe ProximaTeE on Present PERFECT. 


191. The Present Perfect is formed by adding the first 
of the auxiliary tenses to the perfect pearHcapc of a verb: 
€.9- 53 (fem. s>) \> chald (fem. chali) hitn, “I have gone 
or set out.’ If the von be fransitive, the construction is 
the same as in the Past Absolute (§ 185), the auxiliary 
always taking the form of the 3rd person sing. or plural : 
0.9. dle ad cilel, raja-ne sher mara hai, “the king has 
killed a tiger,’ or Zé. “by the king a tiger has been killed;’ 
ont ashe ad op cilel, raja-ne tin sher mare hain, ‘the 
king has killed three tigers;? (Wi jo or) Sjad pd let, 
ue us ibe raja-ne tin sherni (or sherniyan) mari hain, ‘the 
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king has killed three tigresses;’ (—¢s~ or) ses" apes rh 
Usb lle us larke-ne mujhko (or mujhe) mara hai, “that boy has 
beaten me.’ When the object of the act 1s represented by 
a personal pronoun, the participle will always remain un- 
inflected, since such pronouns admit of the dative form of 
the accusative alone. 


5) Toe Remote on Past PERFEcT, 


192. The Past Perfect is formed by adding the auxil- 
iary \g tha to the perfect participle of a verb: eg. \> « 
le main chula tha, “I had gone;’ — > »r ham chale the, 
‘we had gone,’ feminine Uri cde pp hum chali thin, it 
being sufficient to add the plural termination to the 
auxiliary. Ifthe verb be éransitive, the same construc- 
tion is employed as in the Past Absolute and Present 
Perfect: e.g. Us Says (sty L) Le ww 2 om 
main ne tin ghoriyan (ya ghort) kharidi thin, ‘I had 
purchased three mares,’ Zit. ‘by me three mares had been 
purchased.’ 


6) Tue Forcne Perrect, on Past Porentiat. 


193. This tense is formed by adding the Future 
of the verb i,» hond, ‘to be or become,’ to the perfect 
participle of a verb: eg. yp > owe main chala hitnga, 
‘I shall have gone,’ or, more commonly, ‘I may have 
gone.’ The termination \€ gd of the Future is occa- 
sionally dropped, or, in other words, the Aorist of 
the verb ona is added to the perfect participle, and 
then the signification is invariably that of the Past 
Potential : e.g. 492 L> je main chula hon, ‘I may have 

10 
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gone.’ If the verb be féransitive, the construction is 
the same as in the case of other tenses composed of 
passive participles. 


Rem. It is a mistake to say that this tense “‘is not of very frequent 
occurrence,” as all English writers on Hindi and Urdi grammar do. 
It is commonly employed, both colloquially and in writing; not 
however as a Future Perfect, but as a Past Potential, expressing the 


possibility, or uncertainty, of an act. 


CONJUGATION. 


194. We now proceed to conjugate three verbs: viz. 
the transitive-active verb \.J likhna, ‘to write;? the in- 
transitive-active verb Le chalna, ‘to move or go,’ and 
the substantive verb iy» hona, “to be.” The masculine 
forms alone will be given; it will therefore be borne in 
mind that, in the Future and all tenses composed of 
the imperfect and perfect participles, the final vowel 
a of the sing. is changed to z for the feminine, and the 
final vowel e of the plural to 7. The verbal nouns and 
adjectives are declined like other nouns and adjec- 
tives ending in d. The arrangement of the moods and 
tenses differs but slightly from that found in existing 
grammars; it is necessary therefore to again direct atten- 
tion to the fact that the Conditional, though classed 
with the tenses derived from the imperfect participle, 
is a past tense of the subjunctive mood. The Imperative, 
properly speaking, consists of the second person alone, 
and this is all that is given; the remaining persons are 
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identical with those of the Aorist, from which indeed they 
are borrowed. 


1. RoOT <3 Likh, ‘to write.’ 


Infinitive or Gerund, LJ likhna, ‘to write,’ ‘ writing.’ 

Noun of Agency, and | Jl, paw) likhne-wala, ‘writer,’ ‘about 

Future Act. Participle, to write.’ 

Imperfect, ig dikata, ‘ writing.’ 

Perfect, LS likha, ‘ written.’ 

Progressive, lp kd likhta ha’a, ‘in the act of writing,’ ‘one 
who is in the act of writing.’ 


‘ wd ‘ ¢ . 6 
Passive, \4> 0 likha haa, “been written,’ ‘what has been 


Participle. 


written.’ 
SSS -N- 44 “having 
likh, likh-kar, or likh-kar-ke, ) written.’ 
Adverbial, <> 45 likhte-ht, ‘in the very act, or on the 
instant, of writing.’ 


Past Conjunctive 


TENSES FORMED FROM THE ROOT. 


1). Tog Imperative. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
4 3 ta ikh,' ‘write thou.’ Ss ~ tum likho, ‘ write you,’ 
Precative, J likhiye, ‘write, or pred) likhiyo, ‘you shall or will 
be pleased to write.’ : write,’ 


Future id likhPega, “ you will be pleased to write.’ 


1 It should be observed that there is no necessity to express the personal pronoun 
in the Imperative, the Aorist, and the Presents Perfect (and, in the case of intransitive 
verbs, in the Past Perfect, and Past Potential), unless any stress is to be laid on the 
person ; and that, in all the tenses, the pronouns, if expressed, as commonly follow as 
precede the verb. 
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2). Tue Aorist. 
“I write, or shall write, or should write,’ ete. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
es oe main likhiin. ee) abd ham lkhen. 
Ss : ta likhe. poe) Pe tum likho. 
paris) bs woh likhe. ued uss we likhen. 
3). THe Forure. 


I shall write,’ ete. 
IS we main likhingd. Kad a> ham likhenge. 
KORG) Fe tic Itkhega. os oS r tum likhoge. 
777 g . FA ° . ® 
NSRK4) by woh likhega. ane uss we likhenge. 


TENSES FORMED FROM THE IMPERFECT PARTICIPLE. 


1), Tne Past ConpitionaL og OPTATIvE. 


“Had I written,’ or ‘Did I write,’ or (Would that) ‘I had written,’ ete. 


LG oe main likhtd. os e ham likhte. 
8 Py ta likhtd. = ri tum likhte. 
LEG) 85 woh Likhta. eS) 55 we likhte, 


2). THe Present [vPerrect. 
‘I am writing,’ ete. 

Lp> LEG oe mais Likkta hat. | ab 24) pb ham Tikhte hath, 
Cob LES gi ta Likhta hat. g> el ol tum likhte bo. 
Cb Gl vy woh Likhta hal. nd a2 O53 100 likhte hain, 

3). THe Past Continvovs on IMPERFECT. 
‘I was writing,’ and ‘I used to write.’ 
3 Ld ae main Uikhtd tha, | ng ard) ee ham Uikhte the, 
Er C4) a ti likhta tha. wags a) ri tum Iskhte the. 
gi LS 5 woh likhta tha. aa Ped) 59 we likhte the. 


— 
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TENSES FORMED FROM THE PASSIVE PARTICIPLE. 
1). Tae Past Assoture on INDEFINITE, 


“I wrote,’ or it. “By me (it) was written,’ ete. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
LS oS we main-ne likha. LS - ham-ne likha. 
LS ci gi tiene likha. LS o tum-ne likhd. 
6) Jy or eal — ig un-ne | | Soil unhon-ne likha.* 


2). THe Proxmmate on Present PERFECT. 

‘I nee written,’ Jit. “By me (it) has been written,’ ete. 
els Jue main-ne likha hat. ae os es ham-ne likha hat. 
e 0 ay ti-ne likha hat. Pls dead (" tum-ne likha has. 
re LS r or ey us-né OF PLS ci opel thon ne likha hat. 


un-ne likhd has. 


3). THe Remote or Past PeErFecr. 
“I had written,’ Jit. ‘By me (it) had been written.’ 


\3 LS ee: gee main-ne likhd thd. wld 3 <p ham-ne likhé tha. 


lise y tii-ne likhd thd. \gi rad) a ¢ tum-ne likha thd. 
is |S Si5\ or | us-ne OF Un-Ne As LO : ge | unhon-ne likha thd. 
likha thd. | 


4), Tae Forure Perrect, on Past PotentiAt. 


*I shall have written,’ (more commonly) “I may have written,’ etc. 
Sata ies main-nelikha hoga. | \f Pk - ham-ne likha hoga 
Sp 9 cigs tii-ne likha hoga. Sm LS 3 ai tum-nelikhd hoga. 
Sp KS “ish or ex| ua-ne or yp Ss rae unhon-ne likha 


un-ne lukha hoga. hoga. 


2 It will be understood that the participle takes this form only when the object of 
the act is in the sing. masc., or in the form of the dative; in every other case it will 


be inflected to agree with the object in gender and number: eg. > et 
Co main-ne chiftht likhi, ‘I wrote a letter.’ 
3 The form ee \ un-ne of the Agent case may also be used; but as this form is 
generally used for the sing. (not ‘to indicate respect,” as is generally supposed, sce 
j 141), the form 5 onl unhon-ne is commonly employed for the plural. 
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Rem. a.—The termination \€ ga of hog@ may even be dropped, in 
which case the signification is invariably that of the Past Potential: ¢.9. 
ge \eS cens| us-ne likha ho, “he may have written.’ 


Rem. b.—If the root ends in a vowel, the conjugation is effected in 
the same way: the perfect participle is formed by inserting a euphonic 
y between the root and the termination ad (this y, however, being 
generally dropped again in the masc. pl. and in the fem.), and certain 
optional forms of the Aorist occur (§ 184): 6.9. 


Root Ls kha, * to eat.’ Perf. part. Lis khayd, ‘ eaten.’ 
AonIstT. 
; SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
aks ue main kha’ an. ghd or ks ad ham kha’en or 
khauwen. 
& I 
sys or ANS,3 ta kha’e or khdwe. gheS ra tum kha’o. 
uss OF cis by wohkha’e or khdwe. | . ANS or o Ls sy we kha’en or 
khawen. 
Past ABSOLUTE. 
LUs o wee main ne khayd. LUS asad ham-ne khaya. 
US 3 ry ti-ne khayd. LU s aa tum-ne khayd. 
| Ls 255) un-ne khdyd. Ls sl un-hon-ne khdyd. 


II. ROUT > chal, ‘to move, or go.’ 
Infinitive or Gerund, bee chal-na, “to go,’ ‘ going.’ 
Noun of Agency, and " eile chalne-wala, ‘goer,’ ‘ about 
Future Active Participle, to go.’ 

Imperfect ie chal-td, “ moving or going.’ 

Perfect > chal-d, ‘moved or gone.’ 

Progressive | RS bes chalta hi’a, ‘in the act of moving,’ ete. 
Past Perfect | RS L> chalé hi’d, ‘become moved,’ ‘gone.? 

oS Sh = pice -J> | ‘having moved,’ 
chal, chal-kar, chal-har-ke, etc. 


Adverbial e mee chalte-hi, ‘in the very act, or on the instant 
of moving,’ ete. 


Participle. 


Past Conjunctive | 
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THe Imperative. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
> Po ti chal, ‘ go thou.’ p> rs tum chalo, ‘go you.’ 
Precative, eb > chaltye, ‘go, or be > chaliyo, “ you shall or 
pleased to go.’ will go.’ 
Future i> chal’ ega, “you will be pleased to go,’ 


THe Aontst. 
*I go, or shall go, or should go,’ ete. 


wee ee main chalin. oa @ ham chalen. 
> FY ti chale. > ‘a tum chalo. 
a> %y woh chale. ul> 59 106 chalen, 


THE Forvre. 
“I shall go,’ ete. 
lefes oe main chalingd. eile ee ham chalenge. 
(aes YS ti chalega. aS h> ‘a tum chaloge. 
le 45 woh chalega. Sole uss we chalenge. 


Tue Past ConpITIonaL orn OPTattiveE. 


“Had I gone,’ ‘Did I go,’ (Would that) ‘I had gone,’ ete. 


LL oe main chaltd, a> > ham chalte. 
bla ? ta chaltd. > ~ tum chalte. 
bla by woth chalta. o> uss 06 chalte. 


THE Present IMPERFECT. 
“I am going,’ ete. 
us» b> une main chalta hin. ont a> a ham chalte hatn. 
| c) che ‘a tum chalte ho. 
en eS Bq woh chalta hai. 1 Ue? he O55 we chalte hain, 


se aes : ti chalta hat. 
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Tre Past Contrnvovus on IMPERFECT. 


“I was going,’ etc. 


SINGULAR. _ «PLURAL. 
ls nes ies main chalta thd. ae o> o> ham chalte the. 
se eS Y ti chalta thd. ent! > re tum chalte the. 


ls ES dy woh chalta thd. at i> uss 06 chalte the, 


Tse Past ABSOLUTE OR INDEFINITE. 


“I went,’ eto. 


Ye 0 main chald. ) mes p> ham chala, 
L> 3 ti chalda. a> ~ tum ehale. 
L> By woh chald, a> uss we chale, 


THe Proxmate, ok Present PERFEct. 
“I have set out, or gone,’ etc. 
oP > we main chald hun, on? > - ham chale hain. 
sb he gi tit chala hai, g® Se oo tum chale ho. 
So L> by woh chala hat. oe a> sy we chale hain. 
Tne Remorse, ok Past PERFEcT. 
‘I had started or gone,’ ete. 
Ls > ee main chala thd. a—< > ad ham chale the. 
is > Pe ti chald thd. —e a> rs tum chale the. 
VaR ES by woh chala tha. a2) a> 59 106 chale the. 
Tne Forvre Penrect, orn Past Potrenriat, 
“I shall have gone,’ or (more commonly) ‘I may have gone,’ ete. 
Us? oF > > aes main chala | Ly? or Sige a> a ham chale 
hinga or hon. | honge or hon. 


> Or Sa > ti chald hogdorho. | 9% or Sp a> Pe tum ee hoge 
gr or Sp L> by woh chald ee Ue or Sgp a> KS we chale 
or ho. honge or hon. 


tem. The above is the conjugation of an intransitive-active verb, the 
root of which ends ina consonant. Ifthe root ends in a vowel, the aorist 
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admits of certain optional forms, and the masculine singular of the perfect 
participle takes an euphonic y between the root and the termination. The 
following tenses will therefore suffice to show the process of conjugation : 


Root | 4, “to come.’ Pref. Part. U{ aya, ‘come.’ 
Tre AokgIstT. 
“I come, or shall come, or should come,’ ete. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
a | rd ae ; 
uy! Sai ain. wg! oF ll - ham a’ en or dwon. 
osyl or i] » ti d’e or dwe. 31 ra tum d’o. 
ssl or ot by woh a’e or dwe. uw glor onl So 106 a 6n oF Gwen. 


Tue Past Axssoture, on INDEFINITE. 
¢ 
I came,’ ete. 


LT on main aya. at ra ham ao. 
LT 3 tu dyd. at PS tum a’é. 
Li 83 woh ayd. at 59 06 G’6. 
Fem. al as main a’i, ete. Fen. ual ee ham a’in, ete. 


III. ROOT 42 ho,' ‘to be, or become.’ 


Infinitive or Gerund U4» hond, “to be, or become,’ ‘being,’ ete. 

Fut. Act. Part. YI, <= 9> hone-wald,’ “about to be, or become,’ 
“one who, or what, is, or is about, to be or become.’ 

Imperfect ig hota, ‘ being, or becoming.’ 

Perfect \yp hi’d, ‘been, or become.’ 


Progressive 13 La hota hw’a, ‘in the act of being or becoming.’ 


aSP a Syr=9> | 
| ho, hokar, eee j 


Adverbial | . 2 a g> hote-hi, ‘in the very act, or in the instant 
of being,’ etc. 


1 Urdi grammarians, after the example of the Arabic, have two names for the verb 
Aona, and the other auxiliary verbs with the same signification. When the substan- 
tive verb is used to denote simple being or existence, they term it féUé nakis, ‘the in 
complete or defective verb,’ because an attribute is required to complete the sense, 
but when it contains the attribute in itself, and requires no other, they term it fé/é 
tamm, ‘the complete or absolute verb.’ 

2 Urdi also occasionally employs the common Hindi form honhar, ‘ what is to be,’ 
etc., where the allix Agr is added tw the verbal noun hoa. 


Participle. 


Conjunctive having been or become.’ 
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Tuer IMPERATIVE. 
SINGULAR, PLURAL. 


»~ Fe ti ho, ‘be or become thou.’ Pp ro tum ho, “ be or become you. 
Precative arse 9 hajiye, * be pleased i? 2 hijiyo, ‘you shall be or 
to become,’ etc. become.’ 
Fut. (aes as haji egd, ‘will you be pleased to become.’ 
Tae Aorist. 
“Iam, I shall be, I should be, or become,’ eto. 
Ue = UP Use mai hota | gm = Ca yh* = Ly pd ham 


or hon. howen, ho’en, or hon. 
- U5yd*— 599 x tu howe, ho’e, Pe tum ho. 
or ho. 
& sg 5 ° 
p= SpP* = Say> 59 Wh howe, | pdm gdh ac pty yh hy we howen, 
ho’e, or ho. ho’on, or hon. 


THe Forvre. 
“TI shall be, or become,’ ete. 


(Syp- Sy .oe on min ho’ ingd, Sig - Kiyp* e ham howenge 
or hinga.® or honge. 
\%,> \C ood Po tit howega, or hoga. eS: pe) Ps tum hoge. 


os 


i> - \G gpP* By woh howegd, or | Sp Key ygd* 5 uss we howenge, 
hoga. honge. 


Tse Past ConprrionaL oR OPTATIVE. 


‘Were I,’ ‘Did I become,’ (Would that) ‘I were,’ ete. 


ign ies main hota. > > ham hote. 
gp gi ta hota. Js> pi tum hote. 
G tS 5 woh hota. a9 55 6 hote. 


1 The forms marked with an asterisk are now seldom or never used. The 
forms ho'ega and ho’enge in the 2nd and 3rd pers. sing. and the lst and 3rd pers. 
plural of the Future, which are given in Forbes’ and other grammars, rarely if ever 
occur in the Urdi of the present period. 


ee eS 
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THE Present IMPERFECT. 


‘I am becoming,’ ete. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL. 

yen ys ae main hota hin. uo a9 ed ham hote hasn. 
re Liga : ti hota hat. Pa» re tum hote ho. 
So Gye by woh hota hat. unt > W596 hote hain. 


Tue Pasr Continvovs on [wPeEeRFEctT, 


“I was becoming,’ etc. 


Us ym oe main hota tha. at aig? od ham hote the 
5 Liga ti hota thd. et ad re tum hote the. 
ls gp dy woh hota tha. ae > 55 we hote the. 


THE Past ABSOLUTE OR INDEFINITE. 


“I became,’ etc. 


ns aya main hi’d. ais ad ham hi’e, 
Ip gy ta hwva. i> re tum hi’e. 
es xy woh hid. =iy 459 106 hi’, 


THe ProximaTE OR PRESENT PERFECT. 


‘ 
I have become,’ ete. 


Up Vy Cee mai ha'a ha. | pa igh wd ham hale hain, 
7” 5sP Z & ay . 8 5d 8 ; 
ee Pi eas aia 
Se \gd 9 w0dh hi’a hai. Ue> g> O53 we ha’e hain. 


THe Rewotre or Past Perrect. 


“I had become,’ ete. 


i Vy ee main hid tha. ane) yb p> ham hit’e the. 
gs es ri ta ha’d thi. Soa) =iy> ~ tum hi’e the 


\s Ip sy woh hi'd tha. a aniy> sy we hits the. 
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Toe Fourure Perrecr anp Past Porenttat. 


‘I shall have become,’ or ‘I may have become,’ etc. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
UP = (Gyn Vb ue main hit'a 9? = Sip exiy’ eb ham hii’e 
hing, or hon. honges, or hon. 
? ~ Sp 1d 9) tit hit’G hogd, or ho. | »2— ony > ‘ad tum hit’e hoga, 
or ho. 
p- me Ib 39 woh ha’a hogd, or ho. | yy>—Ligd exigd (5, wohi ehonige, 
or hon. 


ADDITIONAL TENSES. 


195. We may here notice the tenses not in common 
use, spoken of in § 181. These are: 1). The Future 
Imperfect, which is formed by adding the Future of the 
verb li,» ond to the imperfect participle of a verb: 2). 
The Present Potential, formed by adding the Aoris¢ of 
the verb li,» hona to the imperfect part. of a verb: 3). 
The Past Perfect Continuous of the Subjunctive mood, 
formed by adding the imperfect participle of the verb bi,» 
hona to the imperfect participle of another verb: 4) the 
Past Perfect Subjunctive, formed by adding the imperfect 
participle of the verb li,» hona, to the perfect part. of 
another verb. The first and second of these tenses are 
both called Sion Ji halé mutashakki, “the present 
potential,’ by native grammarians, because the first is 
frequently used, the second always, to express uncertainty 
or possibility. The third and fourth are both termed sole 
er 4 miézi sharti, ‘the past conditional.’ They are very 
seldom used; the shorter form of the mazi sharti, given 
among the tenses in common use, being preferred. The 
four tenses are subjoined : 
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1). Tue Foture Imperrect. 
“I shall be going,’ or ‘I may be going,’ etc. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Gt main chalta hinga. | SS rs. ela ° ham chalte honge. 
Syn oes 3 tii chalta hoga. + Sym el ral tum chalte hoge. 
Sp ie by woh chalta hoga. |! G [. el> 59 we chalte honge. 

2). Tue Present PoreNTIaL. 
“I may be going,’ ete. 
upble o: us main chalta hon. ue el> o> ham chalte hon. 


~ Le + tu chaltda ho. r eal Pe tum chalte ho. 
- Lin Bs wih chalta ho. uP ela sy we chalte hon. 


3). Tue Past Perrecr Continvovs (Sunsuncrive). 
‘Had I been going,’ or ‘I might have been going,’ ete. 
Ga ces main chalia hota. ae ele ‘= ham chalte hote. 
by ee re ti chalta hota. e-7 9D el> ‘a tum chalte hote. 
Gaga ile by woh chalté hotéd. | ew pee us9 we chalte hote. 
4). Tue Past Perrecr (SUBJUNCTIVE). 
“Had I gone,’ etc. 

Gap 1 uo main chald hotd. p> > - ham chale hote. 
Ga YL Fs ta chala hotd. a a> ‘aa tum chale hote. 

Gap 1 dy woh chala hotd. 1 jol> 59 we chale hote, 


THE PASSIVE VOICE. 


196. Only fransitive verbs have a passive voice. The 
tenses of this are regularly formed in all verbs by means 
of the tenses of the verb bl= jand, ‘to go’ (the perfect 
participle of which is LY guya); though every form in 
which the verb Ul> dnd is found is not passive: e.g. La 


Ul> chula jand, ‘to go away Lis \\ utha sand, ‘to rise 
up,’ ‘to be able to rise,’ are active forms of intransitive 
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verbs. Whether the verb is passive or intransitive is 
decided not by the presence of the auxiliary jana, but by 
the nature of the participle prefixed to it. If this be 
passive, so also, generally, is the verb: if it is not passive, 
but only a perfect participle of an intransitive verb, 
neither is the verb passive. 


197. In the following conjugation of the passive voice 
of the verb iGo dekhni, ‘to see,? the masculine forms 
alone are yiven. If the nominative to the verb be femi- 
nine, the termination of the passive participle must be 
changed to .s> 7 in both the singular and the plural; and 
that of all the participial forms, and of the Future, of the 
auxiliary must be changed to .s> 7 in the singular, and 
ura ua in the plural. 


Passtve VERB, Ul> \Gu delha jana, ‘to be seen.’ 


6 9 
Infinitive or Verbal Noun, bl> Go dekha jand,{ being — 


Imperfect Participle, Gl> Go dekha jatd, : being seen.’ 
Passive Participle, Lhe dekha gaya, ‘been seen.’?! 


Tne IMPERATIVE. 
SINGULAR. ee 


> So 3 ti dekha ja, ‘ be thou seen.’ ye td a ef tum dekhe ja’o, 


“be you seen.’ 
Tue Aorist. 


‘I am, or shall be, or should be, seen,’ ete. 

ose \G0 on main dekhd ja’ un. ple -u gl eGo ed ham 
ert jawen or ja’en. 

al> - usyl> Go Fs ti dekha ale a9 25 a tum dekhe ja’o. 

jawe or ja’e. 

all> ~usyl> LG 4 woh dekha ole =n gl> pane uss we dekhe 
jae or ja’e. jawen or Ja’ en. 
1 It is needless to give the remaining participles, as none of them, except perhaps 


the adverbial ( es l= a6 )) dekhe jate-hi, ‘on the instant of being seen,’ are 
ever used. 


one 


a eT al ——m ay 
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Tue Forore. 
‘I shall be seen,’ etc. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
SS > Go ue main dekha | Sale 0 o> ham dekhe 
Ja ingd. | ja’ enge. 


Ge -Byle lGo 9 ta detia 
jawega, or ja’eqd. 
Si ~Gyle kos 89 woh dekha | Sn gle ene usy we dekhe 
jawegd, or ja’egd. | jawenge. 


Syl> a oo tum dekhe ja’ oge. 


THE Past ConpitionaL oR OptarTiIve. 
‘Had I been seen,’ ‘Were I scen,’ ete. 
le Go es main dekhé jata. | Sle —Go a> ham dekhe jate. 
Gl (Qos ti dekhda pata. cll> a0 rs tum dekhe jate. 
bie So by woh dekha jatd. eile 200 uss we dekhe gale. 


THE PRESENT IMPERFECT. 
c e 
I am being seen,’ ete. 


op Gl LGo Sas main dekhd ei ol |: S00 ai ham dekhe 


jata hin. sate hain. 
eo ble Gs. ob ta dekha jatd has. tal ae 9 al ‘a tum dekhejate ho. 
is > Gl So dy woh dekhd pata hat. us cil> 0 59 we dekhe sate 
hain. 


Tne Past Continvovus ok [MPERFECT. 


“I was being seen,’ ete. 


Ls Gle Go ee main dekha | ai cle Go ra ham dekhe 


gata tha. jate the. 
Li Gle Go yj ta dckhajatd tha. | agi le Go Pe tum dekhe 
: jate the. 


gi bile Goss wihdethajata tha. | agi Sle 60 655 we dekhe jate 
the. 
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Tue Past ABSOLUTE OR INDEFINITE. 


¢ 
I was seen,’ etc. 
BINGULAR. PLURAL. 


LELGo oe main dekha gayd. Js a= 0 ee ham dekhe ga'e. 
LELGo y tui dekha gayd. as aed rs tum dekhe ga’e. 
Le Go by woh dekha gayd. Js para us 106 dekhe ga’e, 


Tne ProximatE on PRESENT PERFECT 


Cj 
I have been seen,’ etc. 


uplSiGe main dekha gaya oe eas ho a> ham dekhe 
hin. ga’e hain. 


. LE Go tii dekhad gaya hat. a as as rs tum dekhe ga’e ho. 
al \hieag woh dekha gaya hai. oe BS ao sy we dethe 
ga'e hain. 

Toe Remote on Past Perrect. 


“I had been seen,’ etc. 
Ls LE So ue main dekhad | angi HS ah ed ham dekhe 


gaya tha, gae the. 

li LS Whoo gf ta dekha gaya tha, | 8 BS — Go ry tum dekhe 

gae the. 

Les LS Goo ay woth dekha gaya tha. | nd IS eo 60 we dekhe ga’e 
the, 


Tue Forvre Perrect, on Past PoteNntTIAL. 


¢ 
‘T shall have been scen,’ or more commonly, - I may have been seen,’ etc. 


upp - Gyo Le LGo on main pd = Lip os —60 ad ham 


dekha gaya hiingd, or hon. dekhe ga’e honge, or hon. 
p> LEQ ta dekha gaya | > = a KS he ei tum 
hoga, or ho. dekhe ga’e hoge, or ho. 


gr-Syp LS Go 3, woh dekka | op - Sp BF Go sy we 


gaya hogd, or ho. dekhe ga’e honge, or hon. 
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DERIVATIVE VERBS. 


198. Derivative verbs may be classed under the three 
heads of Causals, Denominatives, and Compound Verbs. 


I. CAUSAL VERBS.' 


199. From nearly every verb in the language a causal 
may be derived. This causal will be ¢ransitive if formed 
from an intransitive verb, doubly transitive or causative if 
formed from a fransitive verb. From most causals again 
a second or double causal may be formed. 


200. Simple verbal roots are generally changed into 
causal bases by the addition of the increment \~ a, and 
into those which are doubly causal by means of the incre- 
ment \, wd,’ and the root is then treated as a primitive root 
ending in a. But in some verbs the causal characteristic 
a becomes ¥ Z@; and in others it is inserted in the root 
itself: hence three cases arise : 

a) The causal may, generally speaking, be formed by 
adding \< @ to the root of a primitive verb, whether it be 
transitive or intransitive, and the double causal by insert- 
ing w before the increment @ of the causal: e.g. 

PRIMITIVE VERB. CAUSAL. DOUBLE CAUSAL, 


Lax parh-nd, bby parha-nd, UI py parhwa-na, ‘to have 
‘to read.’ ‘to cause to read,’ or get (one) taught (some- 


‘to teach.’ thing by some one).’ 
LS girna, UNS gira-na, UWS girwa-na, “to get or 
‘to fall.’ ‘to cause to full,’ have (a thing) thrown 
‘to fell,’ ete. down (by some one).’ 
V4 4 Unk 
Li uthnd, ule\ uthd-nd, Ul, \ uthwa-nd, ‘to have (a 
‘to rise.’ ‘to raise.’ thing) raised (by some one).’ 


1 A causal verb is termed by the native grammarians fe‘lé muta‘add: bi'l wastta, 
¢a verb which passes on (to an object) by means of (an increment),’ in contradis- 
tinction to ‘a verb which is transitive per se,’ or fe‘lé muta‘addi bs nafsths. 

3 In a few verbs tw would appear to be inserted before the causal increment a for 
the sake of euphony alone. 


11 
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Subordinate to this rule are the two following: 

1) If the root of the primitive verb be dissyllabic, the 
vowels of both syllables being short and that of the second 
fatha (a), this futha is dropped in the first causal (cf. § 34, 
4, Rem.c.): eg. 


PRIMITIVE VERB, CAUSAL. DOUBLE CAUSAL, 
ae . 2 ‘ yer 7 x ts Ae hed Aen . = ~~ ¢ 
Lgc™ samajh-nd, bis samyha-nd, Llees samajhwa-nd, to have 
‘to understand.’ ‘to explain.’ (a thing) explained (to 


one person by sae : 


LLS pighal-nd, DE pighla-na, WILLS pighalwa-nd, ‘to have 
‘tomelt’ (intrans.), ‘to melt’ (trans. ). (a thing) melted (by 
some one).’ 


2) If the root of the primitive verb be monosyllabic and 
enclose a long vowel or diphthong, the vowel or diphthong 
is changed in both causals into the corresponding short 
vowels, or, in other words, the letters of prolongation \, ,, 
us, are dropped: eg. 


Lobe jag-nd, “to ies jaga-nd, ‘to wake.’ bite jaguda-na, “tocause 


be awake.’ (one) to be wakened.’ 
Lhe bhig-nd, ‘ to WK bhiga-na,* ‘to wet.’ Oke bhigwd-nd, ‘tohave 
“become wet.’ (a thing) wetted.’ 
Li,3 dibna, “to Gus dubd-nd, ‘to mols : LIpd¢ dubwa-nd, ‘to have 
sink’ (intrans. ). ‘to immerse.’ (a thing) sunk.’ 
J, bol-nd, ‘to bY bula-na, ‘to call Gib bulwa-nd, ‘to have 
speak.’ (one)to(come and) (one) called.’ 
speak,’ 
La baith-nd, ‘to bls bithand,' ‘to seat.’ Uiye bithwa-nd, ‘tocause 
sit down.’ (one) to be seated.’ 


b) If the root of the primitive verb end in a long vowel 
(a, 7, e, u, 0), the increment generally takes the form 3 Ja 
in the causal, and \,) Zva@ in the double causal; and the 
long vowel of the root is shortened as in the preceding 
rule: e.g. 


1 The causals of bk?gna and dihna may also take the forms bhigona and dubona 
(Sce Rem. § 202), and that of dac¢hna other forms, which are given under Kule ¢, 
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PRIMITIVE VERB. CAUSAL. DOUBLE CAUSAL. 
ULS kha-na, ULS zhiki-nd,) ‘togiveto ILS kailwa-na. 
‘ to eat.’ ° eat,’ ‘ to feed.’ ° 
lw pi-nd, ‘to LL pila-na, “to give to GAG pilwa-nd. 
% ak? 2 ok? ‘ 
luo dena, ‘to U3u dila-nd, “to cause to Ugo dilwd-na. 
give.’ give.’ 
\ ro chhi-nd, a chhuld-nd, “to cause I a> chhulwa-nd. 
‘to touch.’ to touch.’ 
4 g 80-nd, “to pe suld-nd, ‘to put to ui to sulwd-nd. 
sleep.’ sleep.’ 


A few verbs take the form of the double causal alone: 
e.g. gS khona, ‘to lose,’ causal hs khuwa-ni; V6 gand, 
‘to sing,’ causal UNS gawand; J lend, ‘to take,’ causal 
UI) dewa-nda. 

Some verbs, the roots of which end in consonants 
(chietly 4, kA th), may take the increment /d in the causal, 
as well as d@; but in the double causal the increment is 
always wa: eg. 

lus kah-na, ‘to say,’ causal LS hahla-na, or GUS kaha-na. 
Lk dekh-nd, ‘to see” —-,, Sa dikhla-na, or UI Sy dikha-na. 
Lh sikh-nd, ‘to learn,’ o LNhs sikhld-na, or US, sikhd-nd. 
Spo akhend, ‘to dry, —g, Wa aukhla-na, or UC sukha-nd. 

Les baith-nd, ‘ to sit,’ re Lie bithland, or 8 bithal-na, 
Get bithand, and Gos baithand. 
Lolp phand-nd, ‘to ensnare,’ ,, bce phandla-na. 

Rem. The same causal forms are also found in cases where the roots 
of the primitive verbs (which have become obsolete) end in ¢ (d), und s: 
as bis batla-nd, ‘ to tell,’ to point out;’ Lng phusla-nd, ‘to wheedle,’ 


‘ 
to coax.’ 


| 1 The instances of radical a4 changing to ¢ in the causal are not numerous; and even 
the example given above takes the form XAalana in Southern India. 
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c) Intransitive roots enclosing short vowels are fre- 
quently made transitive by the insertion of @ in the root 
itself, this @ coalescing with radical @ into d, with radical 
t into e, and with radical w into o: (final ¢ of the root, it 
may be observed, is frequently changed into 7 in the 


transitive verb) :' e.g. 
loo dabnd, ‘to be pressed,’ transitive Lote dabna, ‘to press.’ 


Ls katna, “to be spun,’ 9 Lil katnd, ‘to spin.’ 
LieS katnd, ‘to be cut,’ - yy wi katna, ‘ to cut.’ 
LEs phatnd, ‘to be torn,” » UFle pharnd, ‘to tear.’ 
Gal ladna, ‘to be laden,’ »  Gdd ladna, ‘to load.’ 
L.nscy bandhna, ‘to be bound?  ,, awh bandhna, ‘to bind.’ 
ii. marnd, ‘to die,’ a Gil marnd, ‘to kill.’ 
eg garnd, ‘ to be buried,’ Py its garnd, ‘to bury.’ 


LL palnd, ‘to be protected,’ ‘5 WL palnda, ‘to protect.’ 
BG nikalnd, ‘to come out,’ a WG nikaind, ‘to take out.’ 


Lvgi thamnd, } to be held, Lol thamna, | to hold, 
grag thambhnd, ) or supported,’ . Lele thanbhnd, ) or support.’ 
LG, ritnd, “to be filed,’ _ oe )y retnd, “to file.’ 
Gage chhidna, ‘to be perforated,’ ,, Gdugm chhednd, * to perforate.’ 
Ls biknd, ‘to be sold,’ 3 baw bechna,* “to sell.’ 
LE, phutnd, ) “to burst, 


- LE » phorna, “to break.’ 


Ga 
ed eee te ‘ 
Lowe phutna, ) or split asunder,’ 
‘v 


ls khulna, “to become open,’ 4, Os kholnd, ‘to open.’ 


1 The softening of the tenuis ¢ into the media d (r), and of ¢h into rh, occurs most 
commonly after the letters p, ph, ch, chh, and gh: eg. parhna, ‘to read’ = Sanskrit 
pathanam; pirha, ‘a stool’ = 8. pitha; phora, Sa boil’ =S. ephotaka; chiriya, 
‘a bird’=S. chataka; chhakra, ‘a cart’=8. sgakata; ghara, ‘an earthen pot’=S. 
ghata; ghora, ‘a horse’ =S. ghotaka, If ph and a long vowel precede ¢, it generally 
passes into 7. 

2 This change of & into ch is almost inexplicable. I can find no mention of such s 
change in the Prakrita-Prakcsa. But there would appear to be in Sanskrit some 
connection between the guttural class of letters and the palatal; for when a verb 
beginning with a guttural is reduplicated, the corresponding palatal is used; and, 
rcversely, final ch of nominal bases is changed into & before certain case-endings, 


Ne ee Pn 
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Rem. a. In a few transitive verbs the root vowels of the corre- 
sponding intransitives are simply lengthened: e.g. Laas pisnd, “to 
grind,’ from Laws pisna ; Ley ) pitnd, "to beat,’ from LS pina Lug> 
chhilnd, “to peel, from Lge chhsind ; Lg S githna, ‘ to plait,’ from 


ue guthna. 


Rem. 6. Under this class of verbs (which are strangely termed 
*“ anomalous’’) existing grammars place the verb Lg rakhna, ‘to 
keep,’ as the causal of Ls dy rahnd, “to remain ;’ but this is a mistake: 


the two verbs are derived from distinct Sanskrit forms. 


201. These verbs, though derived (as we shall presently 
see) from Sanskrit causals, have in many, if not most, 
cases lost the causal signification, and become simply 
transitive. Hence we find that some of the intransitive 
verbs of this class, as well as their transitive derivatives, 
have also regular causals (and double causals) formed 
from them; but these, as a rule, retain the true causal 
character; and where the primitive intransitive verb has 
various significations, it will often be found that some of 
them are peculiar to the transitive and some to the causal 


derivative: e.g. from the verb LS phuina is formed the 
transitive Lie phorna, and the causal Uy phutana;! but 
the former signifies ‘to break,’ and the latter ‘to make 
(water, etc.) boil,’ a sense which phorna never has. 


1 This common word, strange to say, is not found in Shakespear’s Dictionary, and, 
though given in Forbes’, is said to mean ‘to increase,’ etc. But the dictionaries make 


ead confusion among the causal verbs. leg garana, for example, is given as the 
causal of Les garna alone; but there can be no doubt of its being the causal of LES 
garna also: in the first case it signifies ‘to prick,’ ‘to thrust in,’ ete.; in the second, ‘to 
have or get (a thing or person) buried.’ Similarly 4atana is the causal of both Ls 
ka{aa and LSS katna, but more commonly that of the latter. We may here observe 


that in some verbs the first causal derived from a transitive verb is sometimes identical 
in meaning with the scoond: e.g. kujuna skafwana; rakhana =rakhwana. 
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202. The following sentences will exemplify the use of 
the primitive and causal forms of a verb: 

fe; GS wee makan girta hat, ‘ the house is falling :’ 

es Ks s Lye etl by woh admit makan-ko girata has, ‘that (or 
the) man is throwing (or pulling) down the house :’ 

e. ily SS Be sl sess aol cal Colle malik us ddmi se 
apne makan-ko girwata hat, “the owner is having his house pulled 
down by that man.’ 

oP kay iste on main Grabt parhta hin, ‘I am reading 
Arabic :’ 

oP Gy se s aS aw! apne larke-ko ‘arabi parhata hin, 
“I am teaching my boy Arabic :’ 

oP PS ist s mss atl a wole iy maulavi sahib- 
se apne larke-ko arabi parhwata han, ‘I am having my boy taught 
Arabic by the Maulavi-gahib. 


Rem. The causal affix of the Sanskrit is ay, which in many verbs 
(chiefly when the verbal root ends in a long vowel) takes the form 
dpay. The Prakrit changes ay into 6, and dpay into (dbe, and then) 
dve, and uses both forms without any apparent distinction. In Hindi 
and its sister dialects the first affix 1s not used, and the second is 
changed to dit, by elision of final e, and weakening of © to «#; and 
from dii, by elision of u, is derived the causal characteristic @ of the 
modern Hindi. But in a few verbs the vowels d, u, would appear to 
have coalesced into 0: ¢.9. bhigond, dubond, garond, etc., the causals of 
bhignd, dabnd, and garna. 

The modern dialects also use 7d as a causal characteristic, and in 
this form the 7 is generally supposed to be inscrted for the sake of 
euphony. But in this opinion we cannot concur; for when these 
languages desire to avoid a hiatus (and we may observe m passing 
that they are by no means averse to a hiatus), they generally insert 
y, or h, and not /, Besides, we find /d used as the causal affix even in 
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cases where the verbal root ends in a consonant, and no insertion 
of eupbonic ? is called for. It seems more probable that /a@ is derived 
from the Sanskrit causal affix ay, which was first changed to dl, or ar 
(the two letters 7 and r being commonly interchangeable), and then to 
la, or rd. Hindi and Panjabi show a preference for /d, while Sindhi 
and Gujarati prefer rd. We can only call to mind one example of the 
form da/ of the increment in Hindi, namely d:thdlnd; but numerous 
examples of the form dr are to be found in Sindhi. That y is 
occasionally changed into 7 is seen from the Prakrit latths (the Hindi 
latht, ‘a stick,’ or lath, ‘a column’) = Sanskrit yash{z (Prakrita-Pra- 
kaSa, ed. Cowell, sect. ii. 32). 

As regards the verbs given under Rule ¢.), it may be mentioned 
that their bascs are not formed in Hindi in the manner described; but 
the rule is an attempt to explain the modification which a verbal root 
undergoes in Sanskrit before it receives the causal affix. These verbs 
are incorrectly called “ anomalous:’’ they are simply derived from the 
verbal nouns of Sanskrit causals: ¢.g. the verbal noun maranam of the 
Sanskrit root mri, is the source of the Hindi intransitive verb marnd, 
“to die;’ in the causal the root mri takes the form mdr, and the verbal 
noun is mdranam, whence the Hindi transitive verb marnd, ‘to kill.’ 
In not a few cases a process the reverse of that described in the rule 
takes place; namely, the intransitive verb is formed from the transitive 
in Hindi itself: ¢g. the Sanskrit causal form palanam = Hindi palna, 
“to protect,’ whence is formed palnd, ‘to be protected;’ the Sanskrit 
mapanam = Hindi mdpnda, “to measure,’ whence mapnd, ‘to be 
measured.’ Some transitive verbs, it may be observed, have no corre- 
sponding intransitive, and retain no trace of their being causals; 
as bhajnd, ‘to send’ = 8. bhedanam, ‘ dividing.’ 


II. DENOMINATIVE VERBS. 


203. Denominatives may be conveniently noticed 
under the two following heads :— 
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1) Denomrnatrves FORMED From VERBAL Nouns, 


These are formed by adding the infinitive increment 
na to a Persian or Arabic verbal noun; e.g. ic bakhshna, 
‘to vibe from the Persian ix; bakish; Uo s kharid- 

‘to a) from the Persian w,6 kharid; Joy 
ae ‘to change,’ from the Arabic ar badal ; S03 
kabilna, ‘to accept,’ from the Arabic Jy3 kabul. Tn some 
words ending in two quiescent consonants, the penulti- 
mate letter is made movent with fatha (a) before the ter- 
mination n@ is added: eg. 5 tarasnd, ‘to fear,’ from 
ui tars, ‘fearing,’ ‘fear;? bt? bahasna, ‘to dispute,’ 
from ux: bahs, ‘ controversy.’ 


2) DENOMINATIVES DERIVED FROM OTHER NOUNS. 


These are formed by adding the termination li\— ana to 
a substantive or adjective, final .,> z being changed to 
us> ty before the termination is added, and a long vowel 
in a dissyllabic noun shortened: eg. Lls sharmana, ‘to 
be bashful,’ from »,5 sharm, ‘shame; ile S garmani, ‘to 
be heated,’ “to become warm or angry,’ from » § - 
‘hot;’ by paniyana, ‘to ae, or irrigate,’ from 
pani, ‘water ? UCL. mukiyana, ‘to hit with the fist,’ . 
knead dough,’ from ee mukki, ‘the fist? If the noun or 
adjective end in @, the termination nd alone is added; as 
U\%\> chaurand, ‘to widen,’ from \",> chaura, ‘wide;’ 
Ul} langrand, ‘to go lame,’ ‘to limp,’ from \C} dangra, 
‘lame.’ A few Persian nouns also, which are mono- 
syllabic and enclose a long vowel, take the termination na 
instead of Gnd: e.g. els dagna, ‘to brand, or cauterize,’ 
from ¢\o dag, “a spot or mark.’ 

Rem. Denominatives are not of very common occurrence in Urdi, 
compound forms being generally preferred ; ¢.g. Lud Unk? bakhsh dend, 
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“to forgive,’ L i$ Je kabal karna, ‘to accept,’ \ i ee mukht 
marnd, ‘to hit with the first,’ loo ist pant dend, ‘to water,’ V5 > 
ie) KS chaurd karna, ‘to widen.’ 


Ill, COMPOUND VERBS. 


204. Compound verbs, or what are commonly regarded 
as such, are very numerous in Hindustani. They are 
generally divided into Nominals, Intensives, Potentials, 
Completives, Continuatives, Staticals, Frequentatives, 
Desideratives, Inceptives, Permissives, Acquisitives, and 
Reiteratives ; but not a few of these are, strictly speak- 
ing, not compound verbs, but phrases, as we shall show 
in noticing them. 

Nomrnats. 

205. These are formed by prefixing a noun (substantive 
or adjective) to a verb: eg. 

L > we jam‘ hona, ‘ to be or become collected,’ ‘to collect.’ 

Ls a jam‘ karnd, ‘to make collected,’ ‘to collect.’ 

Lil. ee dam marnd, “to breathe a word,’ “to speak,’ “to boast.’ 
loo ee dam dend, ‘ to wheedle or deceive.’ 
Ld (Jy mol lena, ‘to take by purchase,’ ‘to buy.” 

loo idl pant dend, ‘to give water,’ ‘ to irrigate.’ 

Ls > chaura karnd, ‘to make wide,’ ‘to widen.’ 

Such forms, it is clear, are not compound verbs; the noun 
in every instance simply serves to complete the notion of 
the verb, forming the predicative noun in the Nominative 
when the verb is inéransitive, and in the Accusative when 
the verb is fransitive. It is even (as we shall show in 
the Syntax) in not a few instances separated from the 
verb by other words. 


206. Similar in character to the Nominal verbs are the 
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few compounds formed by prefixing a Persian preposition 
or adverb to a Hindi verb: e.g. 

thy i? bar-and, ‘ to come up or forth,’ “to succeed.’ 

UI, bar-land, ‘to bring up or forth,’ “to accomplish.’ 


UT m2 ba-ham-dnd, ‘to come together,’ ‘to be acquired.’ 
Lsiy ‘as ba-ham-pahunchnd, “to arrive or come together,’ ‘to be 
procured.’ 


UT jb bds-dnd, ‘to come back,’ ‘to decline,’ ‘to abstain.’ 
Lg yj bas-rakhnd, ‘to keep or hold back,’ ‘to restrain.’ 
Lt Uma) pesh-and, “tocome before,’ ‘to present (itself),’ ‘to treat,’ etc. 
GT dar-and, ‘to come in,’ ‘ to enter.’ 

207. The remaining compound verbs may be arranged 
under four classes, according as they are formed with the 
verbal root, the imperfect participle, the perfect participle, 
or the conjunctive participle. 


a) CoMPoUNDS FORMED WITH THE Root. 


These are the Intensives, Potentials, and Completives. 


1) INTENSIVEs. 


208. Intensives are formed by prefixing the root of a 
verb to another verb, which 1s regularly conjugated, the 
root remaining unchanged. The signification of the 
compound is that of the root intensified by the second 
member. In many cases however the effect produced by 
the second member of the compound is not obvious. 
Examples are :— 

ble Lot plana, “to drink up or off.’ 
Lg) J bol-uthnd, ‘ to speak or call out.’ 
U5 C2 hat-dalna, ‘to cut up or off.’ 
le US hha-jana, “to eat up.’ 
Le - gir-paynd, ‘to tumble down.’ 


— a, | En En, 
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Rem. The appropriate verb for intensifying another, like the appro- 
priate adverb in English, is determined by usage. Nota few verbs, 
which existing grammars call intensives, have nothing intensive in 
their signification; some of them are properly completives; others 
simply éransitives, formed by prefixing the root form of the con- 
junctive participle of the verb LJ Jena to an intransitive verb (§ 215): 
0.9. Gl> p> hojaind = LS > ho-chuknd ; US p del kagaz ho-gaya = 
tee o dl kagaz ho-chuka, ‘the paper is finished’ ; us - Ss ue 
main naukar ho-gayd, ‘I have become an employée,’i.e. ‘my becoming an 
employée is an accomplished fact;’ Ut a le-dna)} = GT aS lekar-dnd, 
“having taken, to come,’ #.¢. ‘to come with,’ or ‘to bring.’ Similarly 
Lhe gs so-jand, and Las >y gw 8o-rahnd, are not intensives, any more 
than their English equivalents ‘to go to sleep,’ and ‘ to be asleep’ are.” 


2) PoTEenTIALs. 


209. These verbs express the ability to perform an 
action. They are formed by adding the verb L& sakna, 
‘to be able,’ to the root form of another verb: eg. 


LS, le ja-sakna, ‘to be able to go.’ 
LS. 460 dekh-saknd, ‘to be able to see.’ 
LS, xs kar-sakna, “to be able to do.’ 
es bc, is ee main-kar-sakta hun, ‘I can do.’ 
a 40 By woh dekh-saka, “he could see.’ 


1 A recent writer on Urdii Grammar observes: “The verbs le-ana, le-jana, kha- 
Jana, etc., are neuter, because the verbs ana and jana are neuter.” This is simply 
incorrect. They are transitive, and are so called by native grammarians; but, like a 
few other transitive verbs, do not take the passive construction tn the tenses composed of 
the past participle because a passive participle cannot be formed from them. 

2 The same grammarian trics to “‘discriminate’"’ between the forms ho-jana and 
ho-rahna; so-jana and so-rahna; but his remarks show that he is not aware 
of the fact that the verbs jana and rahna are frequently synonymous, and are 
commonly used in the sense of Aona, and are called by the native grammarians ‘the 
sisters of hona.’ Had he lived in India, he would have often heard the expression so 
raho used in the sense of ‘ go to sleep,’ and gahib so raha hat, in the sense of both ‘the 
master is sleeping,’ and ‘the master has gone to sleep.’ So, in the Khirad Afroz, p 
74, naha rahi hai =nahati has. 
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Rem. It is very probable that the first part of these compounds is 
the apocopated infinitive, and not the root. Indeed we occasionally 
find the full form of the infinitive (always inflected however) expressed ; 
an ob hs 2g60 85 wh dekhne sakta hat, ‘he can see.’ It may be 
observed that the verb saknd occurs only in compounds, 


3) CoMPLETIVEs. 


210. These are obtained by adding the verb L\&> chuk- 
na, ‘to come to an end,’ ‘to be finished,’ to the root of a 
verb ; as 

Lhe J }9) bol-chukna, “to have done speaking.’ 
Lhe by) parh-chukna, “to have done reading.’ 

In the past tenses the compound may also imply that 
the act is really finished in agreement or disagreement 
with what preceded it, or just a little before the time of 
speaking; as (> _$ =~ main kar-chuka, ‘T have already 
done’ (it or so). The Past Indefinite tense is often used 
most idiomatically to express the utter improbability of 
the speaker’s performing an act, or of his belief in the im- 
probability of another’s performing it; as > S yee main 
kar-chuka, ‘T am not at all likely to do’ (in vulgar English 
‘catch me doing it!’); Ke le s, woh ja-chuka, ‘he is gone 
(as much as he is ever likely to go),’ t.e. ‘he is not gone at 
all, and is not likely to go.’ The Future of the compound 
may serve the purpose of a Future Perfect ; ened > uo 
main ja-chukunga, ‘TI shall have gone.’ 

Rem. The verb chuknd, like the verb saknd, occurs only in compounds. 


b) CompounDs FORMED WITH THE IMPERFECT PaRTIcIPLs. 


211. These are the Continuatives and Staticals of 
existing grammars. They are not compound. verbs, but 
phrases wherein the participle is used adjectively or 
adverbially to denote a J\~ al, or circumstance, 
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1) ContrnvativEs. 


212. Continuatives are formed by prefixing an im- 
perfect participle to one of the verbs \l> jand or bs, 
rahna, used as synonymous with ly» honda; the participle 
which always takes the inflected masculine form conveying 
the idea of a continuous or habitual act or state: e.g. 


Ll me bakte jand, ‘ to be continually prating,’ ‘to go on prating.’ 
Lo y ene ghumte rahnd, ‘ to be ever revolving,’ ‘ to keep revolving.’ 
le oon arhte jana, 
_ a J “to continue or go on reading.’ 
Lo by dy parhte rahnd, 


Rem. The participle in these forms is in the locative case, and is 
used adverbially. 


9) SrarTicazs. 


213. In these the imperfect participle of a verb, or 
rather the elliptical form of the active or progressive parti- 
ciple, precedes another verb, and, as in English, agrees in 
gender and number with the subject or object of which 
it forms the attribute. There is nothing approaching to a 
compound verb in such forms: ¢.g. (1j> uid Or) ud dye 
ee Gl> mohan hansta (or hansta hua) jata hat, ‘Mohan is 
going along laughing;? , 31 (_3,2_ 3 or) I > SH ty 
woh larki jo gati (or gati hit) att hat, ‘the girl who is 
coming along singing;’ |» eS yy ede 5, woh parhtt rahti 
hui, ‘she remains or continues reading’ (in this example 
the idea of duration or continuity is implied in the verb); 
(So Vos -\ s ges main-ne usko soté dekha, ‘I saw him 
sleeping’ (here the concord of the participle is interrupted, 
because the object is in the dative form of the accusative ; 
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but) FS pay fe \ oi a oe main-ne usko daurte pakra, ‘TI 
caught it (while I was) running.’ 

Rem. The so-called Staticals differ from Continuatives in denoting 
a temporary or accidental state. The two forms are clearly dis- 
tinguished in most native grammars, but are strangely misunderstood 
by European grammarians, who teach that the participle ts inflected in 
Staticals, and not inflected in Continuatives ! Now, the fact is, that it is 
just to indicate duration or continuity (and, occasionally, a habitual 
state) that the particle or verbal adjective is changed into an adverb 
and inflected. This is evident from such forms as LS E85 mee ola 
chalte chalte thak gaya, “I wearied through much or continued walk- 
ing;’ easy Ott Spe ane) elm o> chalte chalte ek jazire 
men pahunche, “ Keeping ‘on our way we rcached an island ;’ cit ap 
ed oe ail’ him gate gate sitt hain, ‘ We stitch singing the while,’ 


é e e e e 
or We kcep on singing whilst we stitch.’ 
¢) ComFoUNDS FORMED WITH THE PERFECT PARTICIPLE. 


214. A perfect participle, used as az abstract substantive 
in the Accusative or the Formative, 1s prefixed to one of the 
verbs lif ‘to make,’ Ll ‘to go,’ and Lal ‘to desire,’ and 
the compound verb thus formed assumes an intransitive 
character. Such compounds are of two kinds: 


1 Hence these verbs are never constructed passively with the Agent case in the 
tenses formed with the perfect participle (see § 185): e.g. wih chupke but-ki tarah 
baithe suna kt, ‘she seated silent, like a statue, continued to listen ;’ ek muddat talak 
us gam-min roya kiye, ‘for a long period they continued to mourn in that affliction ;’ 
main tamam din ar tamam rat punt-men hath p@ on mara kiya, ‘1 kept striking 
(out) my hands and legs in the water the whole day and the whole night.’ Similarly 
if any verbal noun be combined with a transitive verb in the same way, the compound 
verb is intransitive: e.g. do adm? dekha’i diye, ‘two men appeared’ (gave an appear- 
ance) ; admit kt awaz suna’i d?, “a man’s voice was heard.’ ‘This, it may be observed, 
is directly opposed to the teaching of European grammarians. If however the gram- 
marians simply confined themselves to laying down incorrect or unsound rules, the offence 
might be pardoned; but when they pronounce the composition of standard authors 
“ ungrammatical’’ becuuse it does not conferm to those rules (as a recent writer does 
in more than one instance), the offence becomes unpardonable. We may here remark 
that if there is one point about which an educated native is not likely to be mistaken, 
it is the use of the Agent case. 
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1) FreqventatIves on ConTINUATIVES. 


These denote the frequent, continual, or habitual per- 
formance of an act, and are formed: a) by adding the verb 
LS to a perfect participle, which (being the direct object 
of the verb) retains the nominative form of the masculine 
singular under all circumstances: eg. 


is Ll> jaya karnd, ‘to go frequently,’ ‘to keep going’ (iit. ‘ to 
make the going’). 
us lx becha karnd, ‘to sell habitually.’ 
Ls L gy royd karnd, “to weep perpetually,’ “to continue weeping.’ 
Ls Luss sund karnd, ‘to continue listening.’ 
us lus By woh sund kt, “she kept listening.’ 


b) By adding the verb U~ ‘to go,’ to a perfect participle 
used as an abstract substantive; but in this case the verb 
being neuter, the participle is put in the Formative: e.g. 


ble chale jand, ‘to keep moving or walking on’ (lit. ‘to go 
. J 8 § 
on with or tn walking’). 


be eS kiye jand, ‘to continue or go on doing.’ 


Rem. The verb Ul> added to an uninflected perfect participle has 
occasionally the signification of LS, > ho sakna, “to be possible.’ 
Such forms, however, are not compound verbs, nor is the construction 
@ passive one, a8 some grammarians mistakenly suppose; but the parti- 
ciple is used as a verbal noun, and forms the subject or nominative 
of the verb: ¢g. LS LLs Ls ct ow as? mujh se ay khand khayd 
gayd (= khand-ka khand aj mujh se ho sakd), “I was able to eat my 
food to-day,’ or it. ‘by me eating food to-day was possible ;’ .» an AY 
Gl> une \2J takdir-se lard nahin jatd, ‘there is no fighting against 
what is predestined,’ or lit, ‘fighting against destiny is impossible.’ 
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2) DesipERaTIvEs. 


These are formed by adding the verb Lal» chahna, ‘to 
wish or desire,’ to a perfect participle used as a verbal 
noun in the Accusative, and hence uninflected. They 
express the desire to perform the act or enter the state 
signified by the participial noun: e.g. 

bole Ul> jaya-chahna, “to wish to go.’ 

Lale (Go dekha-chahna, ‘to wish to see.’ 
Lola los parha-chahna, ‘to wish to read.’ 
bole \« mard-chahnd, “to wish to die.’ 

The same forms are also commonly employed to express 
the fact of an act or state being imminent: eg. aly Lie 2, 

» woh jaya-chihta hai, ‘he is about to go;? srl> \ es, 
e. woh mara chahti hai, ‘she is about to die;? aal> Sly os 
=e we bhiga-chate the, ‘they were on the point of running 
away.’ 

Rem. a In these compounds the participles of the verbs U\> jana, 
“to go,’ and ie marnd, to die,’ always take the regular forms Lb \— 
jaya and le mara. 

Rem. b. The perfect participle is said by some grammarians to be 
prefixed to another verb to form ¢tntenstves ; and some of the examples 
given are: agi Gil> pale usy we chale jate the, ‘they were going 
along ;? it? Se Si Sie lomrt part phirtt thi, ‘the fox was 
prowling about ;’ ie; Gl> ye ow eke Khijdlat se mi’d jata hats, 
‘he is dying with shame.’ But in these and all similar cases, there is 
no intensive signification whatever, nor is there an approach to a 
compound verb: the perfect participle is simply used as an attributive 
(as we have shown that the imperfect participle is), to denote a state, 
and agrees in gender and number with the noun it qualifies. The 
literel translation of tke first of the above sentences is, ‘they were 
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going walking’ (the perfect part. may in most cases be conveniently 
rendered into English by the imperfect); that of the second, “the fox, 
lying in wait, was moving about;’ and in the third sentence jana is 
used in the sense of hond, so that the translation is, “I was becoming 
dead,’ etc., #.6. ‘I was dying,’ etc. As in the case of the imperfect 
participle, the inflected form of the perf. part. denotes a prolonged or 


continued act or state: eg. Ul> a> chale-jand, ‘keep walking 
on’ (vide §. 218). 


d) Compounns FORMED WITH ConsUNCTIVE PARTICIPLES. 


215. These are formed by prefixing a conjunctive parti- 
ciple, commonly — /e, of the verb lJ lend, ‘to take,’ to an 
intransitive verb of motion: e.g. 


bt a} le-ana (by contraction, LY Zana), “to come with,” ‘ to bring’ 
(iit. “having taken, to come’). 
Gl> S ie-jana, ‘to go away with,’ ‘to take away,’ ‘to remove.’ 
L i a) Je-urnd, ‘to fly away with’ 
LS —) le-bhagnd, ‘to run away with. 
Lat, — le-pahunchna, ‘to arrive or come with,’ ‘ to bring” 


Rem. That the first member in these compounds is the conjunctive 
participle, and not the verbal roof, as English writers on Urdii grammar 
call it, is evident enough from the examples given above. Another 
error of existing grammars in respect of these compounds is the calling 
them “neuter.” We need only point out that the native grammarians 
do not countenance this view, but term them ,} gre aS) (seve 
mutaaddi ba-yak mafal, ‘transitives with one object;? and that in 
other languages—e.g. Latin and Arabic—such verbs are classed under 
the head of transitive verbs. That they cannot take the passive con- 
struction in the tenses formed with the perfect participle, is simply 
owing to the fact that the last member of the compound (which alone 
is conjugated), being intransitive, cannot form a passive participle: 


12 
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this, however, 1s not the criterion of a transitive, but of a directly 


transitive verb. 


216. Some verbs invariably take an inflected infinitive 
before them, the infinitive or verbal noun being either in 
the locative or dative case. These forms, which cannot be 
regarded as compound verbs, are termed by the gram- 
marians Inceptives, Acquisitives, and Permissives. To 
these may also be added Desideratives. 


1) Inceptives, 


in which an inflected infinitive precedes the verb Bd 
lagna, ‘to come in contact (with),’ ‘to take to,’ and hence 
‘to begin:’ eg. ae ly Dhagne laga(=\0 as es ls bhagne- 
men laga), ‘he took to, or began running;? . es Saas 
woh rone lagti hai, ‘she takes to, or begins, crying.’ 


2) PERMISSIVES, 


An inflected infinitive is followed by the verb ly» dena 
‘to give or grant,’ and (with the infinitive, asin Sanskrit), 
‘to allow or permit:’ e.g. 9 le —\ use jane do (= —\ 
50 8 cle use sane-ko do), ‘allow him to go,’ ‘let him go;? 
by ST cest 5, wih mujhe ane diya, ‘he allowed me to 
come.’ 


3) ACQUISITIVEs. 


An inflected infinitive is followed by the verb Ll pana, 
‘to get or obtain,’ and (with the infinitive), ‘to obtain 
permission,’ ‘to be allowed;’ eg. LL ST ane paya (= ane- 
ko paya), ‘he was allowed, or got permission, to come; 
yb cil> jane pawega, ‘he will be allowed to go.’ 
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4) DeEsipERAtrves. 


An inflected infinitive precedes one of the verbs Lal 
chahna, ‘to wish or desire,’ LGL. mingni, ‘to request 
permission,’ ‘to want or desire:’ e.g. e. bal ae 8 , woh 


pine chahta hai, ‘he wishes to drink,’ eo sue ne jane 
mingta hai, ‘he wishes, or requests permission, to go.’ 


REITERATIVES. 


217. It remains to notice the compound forms termed 
Reiteratives by European grammarians. These consist in 
the asyndetic connection of two verbs, or participles (most 
commonly of two conjunctive participles, or two imperfect 
participles followed by the auxiliary verb), the second of 
which usually rhymes with the first, and is either _ 
mous with it, or without any signification: eg. § ol. oe 
soch sach kar, ‘having reflected ;’ § Jl> Jy bol chal kar, 

‘having conversed; _S \gx: les sampha bujha har, ‘having 
explained,’ or ‘having reasoned ;’ == —i>y .» ba-gair 
pichhe gachhe, ‘without asking or enquiring;’ (4550 .,\ 
ly) Une FS Ss le ait s umes un donon zakhmiyon ko 
garne dabne ki fikr men raha, ‘he was busy with the 
thought of burying the two murdered persons;’ Usd gis 
=e =>) wh kuchh pis pas rahe the, ‘they were ‘pul- 
verizing something ;’ (g (Gi \lb ae main hava thaka tha, 
‘I was worn out (and) tired;? Sly —Go ye Lal y ya) aur 
woh apna ghar dekhe bhale, ‘and he shall look after his own 
house.’ In such constructions the last verb may some- 
times be one which, although possessing a signification of 
its own, is rarely uscd except in combination with another 
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verb or particle; eg. Wl» bhalna (from the Sanskrit root 
bhri), in the last example, and in the word Ula» sambhal- 
na, ‘to support,’ etc. Similarly § leo y»o dho dha kar, 
‘having washed,’ where the form lev dha (which some- 
times occurs alone) has the same signification as ,»0 dho, 
and, like it, is derived from the Sanskrit root dhiv, ‘ to 
wash.’ Under no circumstances, however, can Reitera- 
tives be regarded as compound verbs. 


218. It is evident then from the preceding remarks — 
that the compound verbs are, strictly speaking, of seven 
kinds; namely, Intensives, Potentials, Completives, Con- 
tinuatives, Frequentatives, and Desideratives formed with 
the perfect participle, and Transitives formed by prefix- | 
ing a past conjunctive participle to a verb denoting — 
motion. In these the second member alone is conju- 
gated, the first undergoing no change. 


18] 


CHAPTER IV. 


PARTICLES OR INDECLINABLE WORDS (Wj> har/'). 


I. ADVERBS. 


219. Adverbs are used to qualify any attribute. As in 
other languages, they may be classified according to their 
meaning and logical connection, or according to their 
origin. In the few adverbs which we purpose noticing 
we shall adopt both these principles of classification, 
giving the preference however to the latter. Persian and 
Arabic adverbs will, as far as possible, be kept distinct 
from those of the Hindi. 


220. Original Hindi adverbs are not numerous. The 
following are some of the most common: 


1. Time: ' aj, ‘to-day’ (Sanskrit adya). 
JS kal, ‘ yesterday, or to-morrow’ (8. kalya). 
ory parson, ‘the day before yesterday,’ or ‘the day 
after to-morrow’ (S. paras + vas). 
urs tarson, ‘ three days ago, or hence’ (S. tri + svas) 
ory narson, four days ago, or hence’ (Dravid. nal, 
“four’ + son = évas), 
wg jhaf, ‘instantly,’ “in a moment’ (S. jhafiti). 
2. Manner: wi turt, 


© 2 ‘swiftly,’ ‘quickly’ (S, évaritam). 
tal turant, 
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(Assent or (ya Adn, “yes’ (8. dm). 
negation). 4) na, ‘ not’ (S. na). 
usd nahin, ‘no,’ ‘not? (8. nahi). 
ve mat (used as a prohibitive with the imperative), 
“do not’ (S. ma). 
(Emphasis). 4 to, ‘indeed’ (8. tu). 
it bhi, ‘ also,’ too,’ ‘even’ (S. aps). 


221. Some adverbs are originally nouns or adjectives 
in the locative case: e.g. 
AS) age, ‘in front,’ ‘before,’ ‘ ahead’ (S. agre). 
wy par, ‘on the opposite side,’ ‘across’ (S. pare). 
ul pas, ‘at the side,’ ‘near’ (S. parsve). 
US add dhire, ‘gently’ (S. dhira). 
poles sdmhne, ‘in front’ (S. sam + mukha). 
Sr) ye sarocre, ‘early’ (9. sa + vela). 
es niche, “below” (S. niche). 


222. Nouns in the ablative case may also be used as 
adverbs ( a tamiz, ‘ the specification’): 


o = e bhile-se, by mistake,’ ‘ forgetfully.’ 
Hud zt phurti-se, ‘ with agility,’ etc., ‘actively,’ ‘nimbly.’ 
oe) stig Hh khwushi-se, ‘ with pleasure,’ ete., ‘ gladly,’ ‘ willingly.’ 
ea _ 9) 20r-86, ‘with or by force,’ * perforce,’ ‘ forcibly,’ 
é é 
strongly,’ hard.’ 


223, Adjectives in the uninflected form (¢.e. in the nom. 
sing. masc.) are also employed as adverbs, generally when 
it is intended to express rather the quality of the agent 
as seen in the act, or after the act; than the quality of the 


act itself: e.g. 
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b bo Ie By 0) nae siyana hat, ‘he is very knowing, or cunning.’ 


re Ld ea a X5 wih bahut achchha likhtd hat, ‘he writes very 
well.’ 


224. The following useful series of adverbs are formed 
from pronominal bases by means of certain affixes: 


PRonoMINAL Bases. 


PROXIMATR REMOTE 
DEMONSTRATIVE, | DEMONSTRATIVE. INTERROGATIVE, RELATIVE. CORRELATIVE. 


a,tory, ya. | worw, wa. | ka, kiorky. | j,jaorjioryy. | t, ta, té or ty. 


1. Time. . .| cl ad, eee eer —S kab, | wen gab, eed tad, 
‘now.’ “when?? “ when.’ ‘then.’ 
2. Place... ke yahdan, Us wahdn, owe kahan, he jahan, gee tahan, 
‘here.’ : ‘there.’ ‘where?’ * where.’ ‘there.’ 
3. Direction pl tdhar, pe \udhar, ps kidhar, poe jidhar, Bae, tidhar, 
“ hither.’ ‘thither.’| ‘whither?’| ‘whither.’ ‘thither.’ 
jytin, tyiin 
4. Manner. .! 2 ae 99 = uss Fit ial ~ i tyon 
a hyon, or oi ton 
‘thus,’ etc.| ‘thus,’ ‘so.’ |‘how? why?’ Ure sit uy nae 


1 The grammarians would have us believe that these serics of adverbs are formed in 
Hindi or Urdi itself from the pronouns yéA, th, ete., by adding the affixes 4, etc.: 
but there can be no doubt that they are all derived from the Sanskrit, or that, at least, 
one or two of a series are derived from the corresponding Sanskrit series, and the rest 
formed after the same model. In the first series, for example, jad and ¢ad spring, 
most probably, from the Sanskrit yarat and tavat, through the Prakrit java, tava; and ab 
and kad were similarly formed afterwards. That this series is derived from jad, tad, etc., 
as come suppose, by change of d into 4, is highly improbable, for @ does not pass into db. 

The termination Aan of the second series corresponds to the Sanskrit sthane, the 
loc. of sthana, ‘place:’ e.g. tahan=tatsthane. Hari, it may be observed, is in 
common use at the present day as a noun in the locative, signifying ‘ place,’ ‘ house:’ 
e.g. mere han ana, ‘come to my place or house;’ svhib ke han jana, ‘go to the 
gentleman's house ;’ not mere yahin, and sthib he yohon. 

The termination of the third series is not easy to trace. It would appear to 
correspond to the Sanskrit tas (idhar =itas), or to the Sanskrit affix ha (dha); ¢9. 
tdhar =tha; most probably to the latter, for the Persian word corresponding to tdhar 
is tdar =Zend tdha =Sanskrit tha,’ 

The termination of the fourth series is supposed to spring from the Sanskrit affix 
tha or tham: e.g. ittham =Prakrit a= Hindi yon; but we prefer to derive it from 
the Sanskrit cram (the Prakrit 4rram), and to suppuse that the other adverbs of the 
garies are formed after the model of it, 
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Rem. Instead of the forms kab, jab, tab, in the first series, the forms 
kad, jad, tad, are occasionally used (in Hindi commonly), and the first 


vowel of the series ¢dhar, etc., is occasionally lengthened, e.g. sidhar. etc. 


225. The adjectives derived from the same pronouns 
(§ 156) are also employed (in the inflected form generally) 
as adverbs of manner and degree (measure, quantity): e.g. 


cw aise, ‘like this,’ ‘thus,’ ‘so.’ —I or al ttne or itte, ‘as much 
as this,’ ‘so much.’ 
eu) 9 waise, ‘like that,’ ‘so.’ al or ail utneorutte, ‘as much 
as that,’ ‘so much.’ 
sais’ kaise, ‘in what way?’ “how? | —=S or a kitne or kitte, ‘ how 
much or many?’ 
aioe javee, ‘in what way,’ ‘as.’ | > OF > jitne or jitte, “as 
‘ ~ much as.’ 
cused taise, ‘in that way,’ ‘so.’ a5 or a titneor titte, ‘so much.’ 
Occasionally however, like other adjectives (§ 223), 
they are used in the uninflected (mase.) form. 


Rem. Of the double forms séne or stte, etc., the first are more 
generally used. 


226. The pronominal adverbs, like most other adverbs, 
may be intensified by the addition to them of the 
emphatic particle _.» hi or |» hin, the latter form being 
employed with those of the second and fourth series. Eg. 
1) from the first series we get: 


el abhi, ‘ this very instant,’ ‘just now,’ “immediately.” 
et kabhi, ‘ever’ (ome es kabhi nahin, ‘ never’). 


Lane jabhi, ‘hence,’ * for such a reason’ (frequently used for tabht). 


en tabhi, “at that very time,’ ‘thence,’ ‘for that reason.’ 


Rem. Hu would appear to be an old form of At; but it is now only 
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used, occasionally, with the derivatives from the interrogative pro- 
noun: 6.9. x5 kabhit =, gS kabhi. 


2) In the second series, the termination han is elided 
before the emphatic particle _.» hin is added; in some 
cases though the nasal of Aan is retained: e.g. 


un? yahin (or yanhin), ‘this very place,’ “just here.’ 

Lars wahin (or wanhin or wunhin), “that very place,’ ‘just there.’ 
eae kahin, ‘ anywhere’ (Us? uns kahin nahin, ‘nowhere’). 
Ur yahin, “ wheresoever.’ 

und tahin, ‘ that same or very place.’ 


Rem. These forms are all contractions, and the two nasals, though 
not usually eoritéen, may often be distinctly heard in the pronunciation 
of a native, especially in the words yanhin and wunhin; it is not 
correct therefore to say that they are formed “ by changing Adn (or an) 
into hin (or in).”” It may be observed further, that, with the excep- 


tion of US ‘somewhere, somehow,’ they are never used as adverbs 
o e 
of manner, as some grammarians say they are. 


3) Examples of the fourth scries are: 
us? x yanhin or yonhin, ‘just this way,’ ‘without any ground or 
reason. 
uses wiinhtn or wonhin, ‘in that very way,’ ‘on that very instant.’ 
use = jonhin, * a8,’ * as soon aa.’ 
Rem. These forms never convey a local signification, as the gram- 
marians assert. 


4) The remaining series take /z after them for emphasis; 
as <b pal idhar-hi, ‘in this very direction,’ ‘to this place;? 
4 e - ¢ . . ° 49 4 é ae a 
SP aw) | aise-hi, * precisely like this;’ |.» ewS kaise-hi, ° im 
whatever way,’ ‘however,’ ‘how—socver ;? e ax kitne- 
hi, ‘how much soever.’ 


227. Adverbs of time and place may be used as nouns, 
and put in the genitive and ablative cases. With the 
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genitive postposition they become adjectives: eg. _§ Ht 
43) ab-ki dafia, ‘this time;? usaesh S Oly yahan-ke ba- 
shinde, ‘the people of this place.? An adverb of time in 
the ablative changes its signification from a point to dura- 
tion of time; as » JS kal-se, ‘since yesterday ;’ 22 —S kab- 
se, “since when?’ 22 J ¢ab-se, ‘since then:’ and an 
adverb of place changes its signification from rest in, or 
motion to, to motion from a place: eg. ew Oly yahdn-se, 
‘from this place,’ ‘ hence.’ 


Rem. Adverbs of degree are said by some writers on Urdii grammar 
to be used in the locative case, and to change their signification to 
that of relative time, ¢g. (ye al ttne-men, ‘meanwhile.’ It is 
however more correct to regard tfne, etc., in such cases as adjectives 
qualifying a noun of time understood: ¢.g. sine ‘arse men. Similarly, 
when stne-men signifies ‘for so much’ (men being here used for ko, as 
it often is), t¢ne is an adjective qualifying a noun of price or value 


understood. 


228. Adverbs of time may also take the postposition 
cS tak (‘till,’ ‘up to’) after them, to signify the point 
up to which something lasts or continues: e.g. L6G JS kal- 
tak,*‘up to yesterday,’ 4% Ww! ab tak, ‘till now,’ ‘as 
yet; £6 —S kab tak, ‘till when?’ “how long?’ 


229. The same postposition after an adverb of place 
gives it the signification of motion towards the place, and 
also of degree: 4S le yahan tak, ‘up to, or as far as, this” 
place,’ ‘to this degree,’ ‘so much so;? LS GUS kahan-tak 
‘up to where,’ ‘to what extent?’ “how far ?? 


230. The locative case of the demonstrative and relative 
pronouns may be used adverbially: eg. » Qu\ 138-par, ‘on 
this,’ ‘hereupon;’ » «= jis-par, ‘whereupon,’ 
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231. The pronouns, followed by the postpositions —S$ 
liye, and to.\, waste, may be used as causal adverbs: e.g. 
aa} cal is liye, or cooly (wl as waste, ‘on account of this,” 
‘therefore ;? — 5 (wf his liye, ‘on account of what?’ 

kghetafore ?” 


232. The conjunctive participle is sometimes used 
adverbially: e.g. s y ule jan-biyh-kar, ‘ wittingly,’ ‘ of 
set purpose.’ This participle in many other cases also 
may be conveniently rendered by an English adverb.' 


233. Compound adverbs are of frequent occurrence in 
Urdu. They generally consist of a repeated adverb or 
noun (the negative na being sometimes inserted between 
them to add indefiniteness, etc., to the idea), or of two 
similar nouns or adverbs, or of elliptical phrases, 


The following are a few examples: 


GS-29 LS padO dhire dhire, “ gently. 

555 ses ghari ghari, “every moment,’ constantly,’ 

we we din din (= G9 Y WY din ba din), ‘from day to 
day,’ ‘ daily.’ 

he he jahanjahan, “ wherever.’ 

ts Les kabhi kabhi, ‘now and again,’ ‘sometimes.’ 
es dy Let kabhi na kabhi, ‘sometime or other.’ 
une fr ond kahin na kahin, ‘ somewhere or other.’ 
= JS = aj-kal, ‘now-a-days,’ ‘in a day or two.’ 

uns ke Jahan kahin, “ wherever.’ 


uy Ir jon-ton, ‘in any way,’ ‘ somehow or othen’ 


1 We may here point out that mace chupke is not a conjunctive participle, as 


some of the grammarians term it, but the inflected form of the adjective chupka, 
‘silent.’ As there is no such verb as chupna, there can be no conjunctive participle 
of the form chupke. 
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ey ge shat-pat, ‘instantly,’ 
yd g CIN, rat-o-din, 
Sate ‘night and day,’ ‘incessantly.’ 
ml, we din-rat, 
¥ LU han to, “yes, indeed.’ 
F ue nahin to, ‘no, indeed.’ 
For the adverbs formed from the numerals see § 62 e¢ seg. 


PERSIAN ADVERBS. 


234. Persian adverbs are not to be distinguished from 
other parts of speech by termination or form; and only a 
few of them are genuine adverbs. They may be classed 
according to their origin, as— 


a) Nouns 1n tHE Accusative CasK; 
1) Simple Substantives, in the singular or plural: e.g. 
jh bas, ‘back,’ ‘again.’ 
LH) pas, ‘after,’ ‘then,’ ‘therefore,’ ‘hence.’ 
yy bar, ‘time’ (jb yb bar bar, ‘repeatedly,’ ‘constantly’). 
us 5 yl bare (¢ being the suffix of unity), ‘ once,’ “at length.’ 
lob barhd (ha being the plural suffix), . many times,’ * often.’ 
is tanhd, ‘ alone.’ 
\ las kaza-ra (= \d3;\ as kaza), “by the will of God,’ *provi- 
dentially.’ 
2) Compound Substantives; as 
las kaza-kar (=as karé kaza), “by the work of God,’ 
 providentially.’ 
ause nagahan, or a\S\y nagah, ‘ suddenly.” 
Jay 9 ew shab-o ros, ‘night and day,’ “always.” 
jay har ros, daily,’ 
pol pe sar-d-sar, altogether,” ‘ throughout.’ 
els he hasilé kalam, ‘ the gist of the matter,” ‘in brief. 
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8) SunstantivEs witH A PREposITION. 


The preposition most commonly met with in Urdu 1s 
ba, ‘with or by;’ but others also occur: e.g. 


yp ba-zor (Urdii zor-se), “perforce,” ‘ forcibly.’ 
pes ba-jabr, * violently.’ 
ws 29 ba-khabi, ‘well,’ ‘excellently.’ 
Jl> so dar hal, “just now,’ ‘immediately.’ 


0). Apsectives, SorpLE on ComPpounnD. 


“5 tez, ‘ quickly,’ ‘swiftly.’ 5 dur, ‘far.’ 
vim aa y yD) 
Aves yald, * quickly,’ ACE baland, “ high.’ 
pe der, late.’ fox Ls chundnchi (= chin + an 


+ chi), ‘80,’ ‘accordingly.’ 


d), Genuine ADVERBS. 


las judd, “ separately.’ o> ham, ‘even.’ 
joi nis, ‘even,’ ‘also.’ dad hamesha, ‘always.’ 
Sp hargis, ‘ever’ (with neg. jye hanoa, * hitherto,’ ‘as yet.” 
“ never’). 


e). Inrerrocattve: eg. Lt dyd, ‘whether?’ (Lat. num?). 


Rem. The adverb of probability and doubt (which is most com- 
monly used in Urdii) is ws shdyad, “may-be,’ ‘perhaps.’ It is the 
third pers. sing. of the aorist of the verb shdyistan, ‘to be suitable.’ 
For the adverbs formed by means of the affix 4&\— dna, and the 


numeral adverbs, see the section on Persian Constructions. 


ARABIC ADVERBS, 


235. The adverbs borrowed from the Arabic may be 
classed under five heads: 1) Particles; 2) Substantives in 
the nominative case; 3) Substantives (simple or com- 
pound) in the accusative case; 4) nouns in the genitive 
case governed by a preceding preposition; 5) Phrases. 
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1) Parrticres, 


Extremely few of these occur in Urdi. Examples are: 
Lis fakat, ‘only,’ ‘merely’ (Zé. ‘and enough’); 3 ia ‘not’ 
(used in composition alone). 


2) ScpsTaNTIVES IN THE NoMINATIVE. 


These are not numerous in Urdi. Examples are: ox 
bad, and ax ye mim-ba'd, ‘afterwards;? J-3 kabl, ‘before.’ 


8) SuBsTaANTIVES IN THE ACCUSATIVE. 


The accusative is notably the adverbial case in Arabic, 
and hence such adverbs are of common occurrence in 
Urdu: e.g. 

ws é& G 
Glal ittifakan, ‘fortuitously,’ | de. daftatan, ‘ all at once.’ 
‘ 9 ¢ 
ae ee ae , | deve masalan, “for example.’ 
lowas khusisan, particularly, 
“ specially.’ 


Rem. Occasionally the tanwin is changed to fatha, the accusative 


taking the pausal form of the Arabic: ¢.9. lolk zihird, ‘ apparently.’ 


If the noun is determined by having the article al pre- 
fixed, or by being put in the construct state, it loses the 
tanwin, and (in Urdu and Persian) in the first case, the 
final vowel also: e.g. 


Fem al-batta (for EN albattata), “ decidedly.” 
Sell al-hal, ‘ at the present time,’ ‘just now.’ 
re, eI al-garaz, ‘the gist or purport (of it),’ ‘in short.’ 
anil al-kissa, ‘the story,’ ‘in short.’ 
palai akhira’l amr, ‘ at last,’ ‘finally.’ 
oss | Tiles hdsila’l kaldm (or, more cemmonly, after the Persian, alo 
als hasilé kalam), ‘the gist of the matter,’ ‘to sum up,” in brief.’ 
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Rem. In some cases, even where the noun is not defined, the tanwin 
is dropped in Urdii: ¢.9. yet akhir, ‘at last,’ for Vt. 


4) Noun GovERNED BY A PREFOSITION. 


wy 1 ae ‘ankarib, ‘nearly,’ *al- all is fil faur, ‘instantly.’ 


most.’ ae 
ie ne a eee ed | u bi’ fe‘, ‘ for the present,” 
das sh ie , ‘oe? ’ “at present,’ ‘just now.’ 
together. on 
re ner JA L br7 kull, ‘in the totality,’ 
Ji=} tl sie vat eee | ‘ totally,’ ‘altogether.’ 
“just now.’ 


5) Purases + 


Such a8 yo 9 yo min wa ‘an, * circumstantially.” 

Ls fabiha (the conj. fa + prep. bs + pron. Ad), “well and 
| good.” 

eet, ya‘ne (properly ya‘nt; third pers. sing. masc. Imperf. 
of the verb ‘and), “that is to say, “to wit,’ 

“namely” (Jit. “it signifies’). 
FHS ka- ma yaniay (Prep. ka + pron.mda + vero yambagt), 
“as is proper,’ ‘fittingly’ (Jit. “like that which is 


proper’). 
II. PREPOSITIONS AND POSTPOSITIONS. 


236. The Urdu prepositions are, for the most part, 
originally adverbs (that is to say, Hindi nouns in the loca- 
tive or ablative case, determined by a following genitive), 
or Persian and Arabic nouns used adverbially in the con- 
struct accusative: hence the use of the form — ke of the 
genitive affix when the preposition (or governing noun) is 
masculine. 


237. The genuine prepositions are nearly all Persian or 
Arabic, and invariably precede the noun they govern. 
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The other prepositions as commonly follow as precede the 
governed noun. 


238. The following are real postpositions, which in- 
variably follow the noun they govern, and for the most 
part require that noun to be in the Formative: 


ly bind, “ without’ (Sanskrit vind). 
>; par, ‘on,’ ‘upon’ (8. upart). 
2S tak, ‘till,’ ‘up to,’ ‘as far as,” ‘inclusive’ (8. daghna?). 
oad ta’in, ‘upto,’ ‘to’ (S. sthane :—ta’in governs the genitive). 
ein suddhan, ‘along with’ (S. sarddham). 
Lowe samet, ‘together with,” ‘having’ (S. sameta). 
«8, ‘from,’ ‘with,’ “by’ (S. sacha, or perhaps the Prak. 
gen, affix he). 
x kar, ‘by means of,’ ‘on account of,’ ‘by the name of,’ 
(S. krite). 
sf ho, ‘to,’ “for the sake of,’ ‘for,’ ete. (S. krite). 
oS ke (= 68 ko), ‘to’ (8. hrite ?). 


ak. It’s, ‘for the sake of,’ ‘for’ (from the 8. root ra, ‘ to give:” 
it generally governs the genitive). 


Uwe men, ‘in’ (S. madhye). 


Rem. The postposition ly bind, as also its contraction .» dim, may 
either precede or follow the noun in the Formative: ¢g. 3 lL ale ww 
bin dane pani, ‘ without food.” The word xs kar, asa postposition (in 
which character it is not noticed by the grammarians), is distinct from 
the affix - kar of the past conjunctive participle; examples of its use 
are: {5 jee as all ols Vl rs ghar hamara khana’é allah-kar 
mashhir tha, ‘my (lit. our) house was famous on account of the house 
of God;’ ks gree dost Shy ow sl a) Lam jis-ne apne 
ta’in saudagar-bacha-kar mashhir kiya tha, ‘who had made himself 
known by (the title of) a merchant’s son ;’ ue = Ce rs 3s ==" 
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mujhe kalla-kar pukdra-karte hain, ‘they are in the habit of calling me 
by (the name of) Kalli.’ The postposition $ ke is generally supposed 
to be, in every instance, merely the inflected form of the genitive affix 
\S ka with one of the postpositions wl pas, ond ta’in, or ye han, 
understood. It appears however to be more correct to regard it, with 
the native grammarians, as a distinct postposition, when it is employed 
in such constructions as ie; S 59> ce =G\ us-ke sakht chot 
lagt hai, “he has received a severe injury, wherein its signification is 
precisely that of s , with which it is no doubt connected (of. § 318 Rem.). 


239. The following postpositions' (and perhaps others 
besides), when they follow a noun, may optionally govern 
it in the Formative or the Genitive: 


pl bahir, ‘without,’ ‘outside’ (S. vahis). 
me ba-gair, ‘without’ (governs the Formative of pronouns and | 
verbal nouns). 
JW par, ‘on the other side of,’ “across.” 
awl pas, ‘near,’ ‘at the side of.’ 
ats pichhe, ‘behind’ (S. paschat). 
at tale, ‘under,’ ‘underneath’ (S. tale), 
Gilye muwafik, ‘suitable,’ ‘according’ (to). 

Eg. ph csj\yo darwaze bahir (or pl S s;\,,0 darwaze ke 
bahir), ‘outside the door;’ wl us bagair, ‘without him;’ 
ye ose nadi par, ‘across the river ;’ ul slsol badshah 
pas, “near or with the king;’ Gul 4=* mujh pas, ‘near or 


1 In such constructions as aS cl ta li’e, aba, cl ts wiistey, rans ch 
sa sahab, etc., signifying for this reason or cause, the pronoun is used as an adjective 
qualifying the postposition in its character of a noun, and hence must necessarily 
occur in the Formative; but if any other noun, expressed or understood, is qualitied 
by the pronominal adjective, or if the pronoun be personal, it must be put in the 


genitive; as rey = a us-ke li’e, ‘for him,’ ©, eas ea us-ke sabab, 
‘on account of him.’ 


13 
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with me? cst <n pith pichhe, ‘behind (one’s) back ; 
as rt pion tale, “under foot; Gilye ole hiijat muwi- 
fik, ‘suitable to (one’s) need.’ 

But if they precede the noun, they invariably govern 
the Genitive: eg. _»b Usm~0 mere pas; S usilyye pl bahir 
darwize ke; S.\ eu ba-gair uske; S us ai tale pa’on ke; 
Sel Giles muwifik hajat ke. 


Rem. When, however, P ba-gatr governs @ verbal noun or an 
abstract substantive with the force of a verbal noun, this is put in the 
Formative, even if the postposition precedes : a8 eS Gx yes ba-gair 
tahkik-kiye, “without ee ascertained,’ ily oy) a ba-gatr purwé- 
nagi, ‘ without permission.’ 


240. The following are the principal prepositions, or 
postpositions, which, being masculine nouns in the Locative, 
Ablative, or Accusative case,' require the affix < to be 
used with the Genitive they govern: 


1) Hint. 


—S1 age, ‘before,’ ‘in front’ (Sanskrit agre). 
z 3\ ipar, ‘on,’ ‘upon’ (S. upart). 
amy 7) bharose, ‘in reliance on,’ ‘trusting to’ (S. bhadra + asa). 

de bral, or by bal, ‘ with—downwards or foremost’ (8. bhara). 
on bich, ‘in the midst of,’ ‘ among.’ 
57) pare, * beyond’ (S. para). 
ils sath, ‘with,’ ‘along with’ (S. sardham). 

ence lw sdmhne, ‘in front of,’ (S. sam + mukha). 


1 Tt will be seen from the examples given that many Persian and Arabic nouns are 
treated like Hindi nouns, and put in the Locative or Ablative case to form post. 


positions: e.g. ea > harcale, ed yo zariye, ar zimme, etc. In some instances 
moreover the Ablative or Locative postposition is expressed, 
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GS re sire, “at the extremity of,’ (S. siras). 

es sang, ‘along with’ (S. sanga). 
aS kane, ‘to,’ ‘near to’ (S. karna, ‘edge’. 
45ybe mare, ‘on account of,’ ‘through’ (Jit. “stricken with,’ 
from madrna). 

eS niche, ‘under,’ ‘underneath,’ ‘below’ (S. niche’. 

ils hath, “by the hand of,’ “by’ (S. hasta). 

Ue han,' ‘at or to a place or house’ (S. sthane). 


2) Persian. 


youl andar, ‘inside of,’ ‘within’ (= 8. antara). 
ply barabar, “on a level with,’ ‘equal to’ (bar + 4 + bar, 
breast to breast’). 
ys banabar or bindbar, ‘on account of’ (Ar. bina, ‘building’ 
+ prep. bar, ‘ upon’). 
iz jus, ‘except,’ “with the exccption of,’ (contraction of 
judd + az). 


1 We must here protest against the use of ok 2 yahan in place of Ue han by 
European grammarians. However “ idiomatic” it may appear to them, and in spite 
of the countenance given to it by the usage of the Big-o-bahar, and other works 
Written about the same time, any one who has lived in India, and attentively ob- 
served the speech of the natives, can assure them that han, and not yahan, is always ~ 
used in the sense of place absolutely: e.g. fulane guhib-ke han jana, ‘go to such-and- 
such a gentleman’s place or house.’ The following extracts on the use of Aan are 


from the Urdi Grammar of Maulavi Imim Bakhsh of the Dehli College: Bice, 


ihe Gib. aie Su We - i ‘Examples of ade of place: Aan of 
phn ably ed are QL S oT ohelt JBIYS Ob 


x G # 
35 ‘Has alone is pail used in the igapuae of the ae of Dehli: e. Gg 


ham tumhare han ga’e the, or w6h hamare han a’e the. 

The following passage is extracted from a copy of the ‘Aligarh (Allygurh) Institute 
Gazette: ham musalmanon aur hindu'on donon ki us atish-bazi ki nisbat likhte hain 
jounke han shadi men hoti hai. 

We may add that in the matter of this use of hii, the people of Lakhnau are at 
one with their brethren of Dehli, and hence its uniform usage in all parts of Hin- 
distan proper. 
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y 3 rii-ba-ra, ‘face to face with,’ ‘facing’ (ra, ‘face’ + prep. 
ba + rit). 
Ore sipurd, ‘in charge or keeping.’ 
oF gird, ‘near,’ ‘about.’ 
of> chau-gird, ) ‘round about.’ 
607 nazdik, ‘near,’ ‘close to’ (frequently corrupted into nagich). 
The more common form in which the Persian pre- 
positions occur is that of an inseparable (and genuine) 
preposition prefixed to a Persian or Arabic noun; the 
compound in such cases being equivalent to the Hindi 
ablative or locative case: ¢9. 
ayy 5 az-rit ¢, “by reason of, =ra se (lit. from the face or 
appearance’). 
> sh bi-wujad, notwithstanding’ (Zit.‘along with the existence ). 
arene ba-wasf, ‘notwithstanding’ (Jit. ‘ with the attribute’). 
aslex* ba-ja’é, “in place of,’ “instead of.’ 
PE ba-juz, ‘with the exception.’ 
ashy ba-ra’é, ‘for the sake of,’ ‘on account of.’ 
Wu ba-sabab, “by reason of,’ ‘on account of.’ 
pa ba-taur, ‘by way of.’ 
> ~ ba-mujib, ‘in accordance with,’ ‘ according to.’ 
wills, bar-khilaf, ‘in opposition to,’ “contrary to.’ 
oases bar-‘aks, ‘on the contrary of,” ‘ in spite of,’ 
Cee dar-pat, “in quest of,’ “in pursuit of.’ 
pits dar-pesh, ‘in front of. 
gaye dar-miydn, ‘in the midst of,’ ‘among.’ 


8) ARasrc, 


nute f ’ 
tis bitis, because of. 


ae badle, ‘in exchange for.’ 
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ax bad, ‘ after.’ 

\,> hawdle, “in the charge or care of.’ 
wis khilaf, “in opposition to.’ 
— )9 zariye, “by means of,’ ‘ through the medium of.’ 

ws zimme, ‘under the charge or responsibility of.’ 
Wa sabab, “because of,’ ‘by reason of.’ 

Nos! stud, 
as! i siwd é, 

Sec ‘alawa, “in addition to,’ ‘ besides.’ 
U3 ‘iwaz, ‘instead of,’ ‘ for.’ 

a5 kabl, ‘before.’ 


we 3 karid, ‘near.’ 


6 


over and above,’ ‘ besides,” 


<3) la’th, ‘suitable for,’ ‘worthy of” 
Ghee muta‘allik, ‘depending on,’ ‘ connected with.’ 
alive mushabih, ‘like,’ ‘resembling.’ 
ee miijib, “because of,’ ‘by reason of.’ 
cps mutdbik, ‘in conformity to.’ 


7 


Gilye muwafik, ‘agreeable or suitable to’ (also governs the 
Formative). 


241. A few of them are compounds, consisting of an 
inseparable preposition prefixed to a noun in the genitive, 
or of a preposition following a pronoun: e.g. 


wx bidan, ‘without’ (prep. d4 + din). 
Po bigair (or with pers. prep. ba-gair), ‘without.’ 
wytle ma-bain, ‘what is between’ (from md + prep. bain). 
tnnxle ma-taht, ‘that which is under’ (mad + prep. tahé). 


3 Siwa is regarded by native grammarians as an exceptive particle, united as muzaf, 


or determined noun, to another noun. ‘The same is the case with the words V9 
ward andl Wyle ma-ward, ‘beyond,’ ‘except.’ 
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242. The following are a few examples of prepositions 
or postpositions which are originally feminine nouns, 
and hence require the affix is ki with the genitive they 


govern : 


1) Hindi: oh) or, ‘towards,’ ‘in the direction of.’ 
ne jagah, ‘in place of,’ “in the room of.’ 
2) Persian: wl babat, ‘concerning,’ ‘for,’ ‘on account of.’ 
us Lj sabani, ‘from the mouth of.’ 
wey x7 baythat, “on account of,’ ‘ by reason of.’ 
lay ba-daulat, “by means of.’ 
3) Arabio: -j\> janib, ‘in the direction of,’ ‘ towards.’ 
os ¢ ] 
w.> gthat, on account of. 
_e\& datir, “for the sake of.’ 
es sunt, 
3b taraf, 


c » tarah, ‘in the manner of.’ 


‘in the direction of,’ ‘ towards.’ 


uns bee ma‘rifat, ‘by means of.’ 


Oe ues 6. 96-6 
Li-ww, nisbat, in reference to, in respect of.’ 


243. The feminine prepositions, when they precede 
the governed noun, require S xe for the genitive affix 
of that noun: eg. S j= usb taraf jahdz-ke, ‘in the 
direction of the ship’ (but wib § je jahde ki taraf, 
when the word ¢araf follows the governed noun): simi- 
larly S$ $1) ssl. manind larke ke, ‘like a child,’ £5) sow 
ba-madad uske, ‘with his help — ~& Jt» misl sher-ke, 
‘after the likeness of a tiger,’ although the words mdnind, 
madad, and misl are feminine. This construction will be 
more fully noticed in the Syntax, 
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GENUINE PREPOSITIONS. 


244. These are borrowed from the Persian and Arabic. 


a) PERSIAN. 


j) as, ‘from,’ “by,’ ° with.’ 
or & ba, ‘with,’ ‘by,’ ‘in,’ etc. (the former being the 
inseparable form). 
L ba, ‘ with,’ “along with. 
— be, “ without.’ 
ip bar, ‘on,’ ‘upon’ (= Sanskrit upari). 
5 ta, ‘ till,’ ‘up to,’ ‘as far as.’ 
ye dar, ‘in’ (contracted from andar). 
Rem. To these some add (jy pesh, before,’ yp) sabar, ‘over,’ and 
yD BN “below ;’ but the first is an adverb, and generally takes the prep. 
as after it; as pesh as in, ‘prior to this,’ ‘before this;’ and the two 


last are compounds: ¢.g. sabar = as or s¢ + bar; ser = 21 + ir. 


b) Anasic. 


245. The Arabic prepositions are of two kinds; sepa- 
rable and inseparable. 


1) INSEPARABLE, 
w bs, ‘in,’ ‘at,’ ‘by,’ ‘with,’ etc. (5:74 = bi + neg. Ja, ‘not,’ = ‘without’. 
3 li, ‘to,’ ‘for,’ “on account of,’ (before pronom. suffixes it becomes Ja), 
“s ka, ‘as,’ ‘like.’ 
2) SEPARABLE. 
Ap)! ila, ‘to.’ ! dic ‘ind, ‘beside,’ ‘ near,’ ‘by.’ 
tom hatta, ‘till,’‘up to,’ ‘as faras.’ sft ‘in,’ ‘into,’ ‘among,’ ‘about.’ 
{ue ia owes atove? agen ma‘ or dx ma a,’ with,’ ‘along 


with.’ 
we an, ‘from,’ ‘after,’ ‘ for.’ ur? min, ‘out of,’ ‘from.’ 
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246. These prepositions generally occur in Arabic and 
Persian phrases, but they are occasionally prefixed to 
Hindi nouns, which are then put in the Formative or the 
Genitive: e.g. 205 G as yybies peshawar-se ta kalkatte, ‘from 
Peshawar to Kalkatta (Calcutta);? S pple pe ma! hathi ke, 
‘together with the elephant.’ 


III. CONJUNCTIONS. 


247. Conjunctions may be divided into the following 
classes : 
1) Connective. 
ja aur, ‘and.’ LS—LS kya—tya, ‘ whether—or.’ 
Ut bhi, ‘ also.’ dj—d) na—na, ‘neither—nor’ 
ple chaho, ‘or;’ chaho—chaho, ye niz, ‘also.’ 
“either—or.’ 
| 9 khwah, ‘or; khwah—kiwah, 9 10a OF 0, ‘and.’ 
: either—or.’ 
aS ki, ‘that ;? ‘or.’ L ya, ‘or;’ ya—ya, ‘either—or.’ 


2) ADVERSATIVE. 


Le! amma, “ but,’ “as for.’ edi ta-ham, ‘soalso,’ ‘yet,’ ‘still,’ 
‘notwithstanding.’ 
afi, bal-ki, “Dut rather,’ ‘on the | | <¢193 fo Dai, “even then,’ * still’ 
contrary.’ 
J Pa; ‘but.’ wo lekin, ‘but,’ ‘yet.’ 


3) Exceprive. 
FS magar, ‘unless,’ ‘except,’ ‘save’ (= ma, ‘not’ + gar, ‘if’). 
yi illa, ‘except,’ ‘save’(= in, ‘if’ + la, ‘not’). | 
4) ConpITIONAL. 
rs \ agar, ) as | Pow nahin to, ‘if not,’ ‘otherwise.’ 


yr I ai & wa-gar-na, ‘and if not,’ ‘ otherwise.’ 
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5) ConcrssIve. 
> ~ 7 | soleil ‘ although.’ 
‘UH pas, ‘then.’ 


gto, * then.’ 
as 6 go-ki, ‘ although.’ 


6) Cavsat. 
aking jl as-bas-ki, “inasmuch as.’ 
@S3\.ou ba-d-an-ks, “forasmuch as.’ 


a ee ohin-ks, ‘whereas,’ ‘since.’ 
465 4.5 kyan-kt, ‘because.’ 


7) ConcLusrve. 


lly band-bar-an, “on that ac- | _@ phir, ‘then,’ ‘therefore.’ 
count,’ ‘ therefore.’ ° 


Uy pas, ‘hence.’ \u3 Wi-haza, ‘for this reason,’ 
“therefore.” 
8) Frvat. 
G ta, and a8 ta-ks, ‘to the end that,’ “in order that.’ 
lol. ma-bad-d, ‘lest,’ lit. “may it not be.’ 


IV. INTERJECTIONS. 


248. Interjections are mostly sounds or cries expressive 
of emotion, They may be divided into the following 
classes : 

1) Assent. 
Eg. ole han, or oy> hin, ‘yes? \e\ achehhd, ‘very 
welll’ ji, ‘yes!’ (respectful). 
2) APPROVAL; 
as (-Llt shabash (= Ut ols shad bash, ‘be happy !’), 
‘bravo!’ sl, al, wah wah, ‘well done!’ ‘bravo!’ 
3) Sonrow og Parn; 


as .s\ are, “Oh!” cs, re, ‘Oh!’ (always used as an affix); 
at Gh, ‘ab!? Sle hae, ‘alas!’ o\, wae and 1, wa-waila, 
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‘woe!’ ‘alas!’ (wus! afsos, ‘pity!’ ‘alas!’ i> haf 
‘ah !? ‘alas!’ (chiefly used in poetry). 

4) Sugprise; 
as lel Ghd, or yb,\ ohd, ‘Ha!’ ‘Ho!’ ‘Strange! |, sl, wah 
wa, ‘How fine !’ ‘strange!’ os LS kya khud, ‘ How ex- 
cellent !? alll xj subhdn allah, ‘Good God !? 

5) Aversion on ConTEMPr ; 

as <¢> chhi, ‘fie!’ ,o dur, ‘away!’ ‘avaunt!’ («)\ are, 
"OV? wl abe, ‘O!? (you fellow). 

6) Lonerne; 
as SA\6 kash-ki, or S4\S kash-ke, ‘would that? (utinam!). 


7) DeEsigE FoR THE PrEsENCE oR ATTENTION OF A PERSON; 
as .s\ ai, ‘O!? gi 0, SO!’ corp hot, ‘Ho!’ (vulgar,— 
always follows the object of address) .5)\ are, ‘O01!’ ‘Ho!’ 
= le, or 3 lo, ‘there!’ ‘enough!’ ‘peace !? 
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CHAPTER V. 


DERIVATION OF WORDS. 


249. We purpose, in this chapter, to treat of such Hindi 
themes as have been derived by modifying forms obtained 
from the Sanskrit through the Prakrit, as also such as are 
derived by rules peculiar to the Hindi.' With unmodified 
Sanskrit forms, such as palak, anandit, balwan, gopdl, etc., 
which occur in modern Hindi, we have little or no con-— 
cern. For Persian and Arabic themes we must refer the 
reader to the section on Persian and Arabic constructions. 


250. Derivative words may be classed under the two 
heads of primary and secondary formations, according as 
they are derived from verbal roots, or from nouns. 


I. ABSTRACT NOUNS. 
a) Primaky Formations, 


251. The simple root of a verb is, in many cases, used 
as an abstract substantive: e.g. 


ye mar, ‘beating ;’ Inf. Lil. marnd, ‘to beat.’ 
Es lut, ‘ plunder : - Lo litna, “to plunder.’ 


Sam chamak, ‘glitter,’ “flash ;’ sg Sam chamaknd, ‘to shine,’ etc. 


1 Nothing like an attempt to give a// the themes occurring in Hindi is here made. 
This would be an almost impossible undertaking, so great is the change which the 
wear and tear of centurics, so to speak, has effected in most Hindi words. The 
affixes noticed are mostly those of frequent occurrence, respecting which there can be 
no doubt, whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the sources from which they 
are derived. We would observe also that, as in the case of the pronominal series 
ab, kab, jad, etc., it is highly probable that one derived affix has, in each case, served 
as a model for others, and that these have been used even with words of non-Aryan 
origin, 


\ 
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In a few words the root vowel is lengthened: og. 

yu utdr, ‘descent ;’ Inf. Gal utarnd, ‘to descend.’ 
l= chal, ‘motion,’ ‘gait,’ eto.; 4 Le chalnd, ‘to move or go.’ 
Jee mel, ‘mingling,’ ‘intimacy; ,, LL, milnd, ‘to mingle,’ ete. 

202. Other abstract nouns are formed from the root, 
with or without lengthening the root vowel, by means of 
the following affixes: 

1) \~ a4 (=S. affix a); as— 

\ ae? pherd, ‘turning,’ ete. ; Inf. Une phernda, “to turn.’ 
I> jhagra, ‘ quarrel; ” ee jhagarna, ‘to quarrel.’ 
ale chhapa, ‘stamp,’ ‘print;' _,, Lalg> ohhapnd, ‘to print,’ ete. 

\ie meld, ‘a gathering,’ ‘a fair;’ ,, LL, milnd, ‘to meet together.’ 

Rem. In some instances the mase. termination d is changed to the 
fem. i, to express some slight difference of signification; as ¥5 a pherl, 
“ going about,’ ‘hawking.’ 

2) U nd, W— an, wi dn (=S. affix ana). 


The first of these is found in infinitives. Examples of the second 
are : 


wh chalan, * gait,’ “ conduct ;? Inf. Lh chalna. 
wy? maran, ‘dying ;’ s ne marnd. 


oY milan, ‘mixing with,’ ‘meeting; Pa LL milnd. 
In the third the vowel of the affix an is lengthened: o.g. 


old uthan, ‘act of appearing ;’ Inf. Lg uthnd, ‘ to rise.’ 

an urdn, ‘act of flying,’ ‘ flight ;’ ‘i uf urnd, ‘ to fly.’ 

yh lagan, ‘contact,’ ‘fastening,’ ete. 4, LS lagna, “to be in 
contact.’ 


Here may also be noticed the affix .¢— %, which is added to the roots 
of causal verbs to signify ‘cost of,’ ‘expense for,’ etc.; for the sister 


& 
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dialects afford proof of this affix being a mere contraction of we nt, the | 
fem. form of the affix U na: eg. 


us us piswa’t, ‘ price paid for grinding’ (Leia pisna), 
al > chara’t, “price paid for grazing’ (i\ > charana). 
_dido dhula’t, ‘price paid for washing’ (\iNko dhulana). 


3) = ¢; m= at; us i (=8. affix ts); as— 


‘ : ’ . : ‘ 9 
Wx? bachat, “residue ; Inf. L< bachna, ‘to be left. 
u& G 
OR barhti, ‘ increase; a Law barhnd, ‘to increase.’ 


ss ) bharti, ‘filling,’ “completion,” ete.; rr ig bharnd, ‘ to fill,’ 
HS )y rangat, ‘colouring,’ ‘ colour;’ 5 LS, rangnd, ‘to colour.’ 


tem. The affix ¢i, as will appear further on, is also employed in 


secondary formations. 


4) l= af, Yepl= ahat, 2\= awat, A a’o. 

The original of all these forms is the Sanskrit affix dtu (which Bopp 
traces to the infinitive affix ¢u): the first, though common in the Urda 
and Hindi of Southern India, is rarely used in the North, where the 
second and third (in which 4 and w are euphonic) are very common, 
Examples are: 
alae chamkahaf, ‘ glitter,’ ‘brilliancy;’ Inf. LSam chamakna, 

“to shine.’ 

oll bilbilahat, ‘ wailing,’ ‘ moaning ;’ ss ULE bilbiland, 
“to finan etc. (the @ of the affix coalesces with final a of the root). 
al f ghabrahat, * confusion,’ “perturbation 2, bi pes ghabrand, 
“to be alarmed.’ 


¢ e e 6 e e e 
El bandwaf, invention,’ fabrication;’ ,, by bandnd, 


“to make.’ 
LAS, rukdwaf, ‘hindrance,’ ‘ obstacle;’ ‘i LS,, roknd, ‘to 
hinder.’ 


El sajdwat, * preparation,’ “arrangement gee Vile sajana, “to 


arrange.’ 
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In the case of the affix d’o,' the ¢ of the affix atu has been elided, 
and the final vowel lengthened. It is an affix of very frequent occur- 


rence. Examples are: 


ls: bacha’o, ‘protection,’ “defence; Inf. Ls bachnd, * to escape.’ 


o> charha’o, ‘ ascent;’ ‘i Lote charhnd, ‘to ascend.’ 
gSigm chhirka’o, ° sprinkling;’ i Stem chhiraknd, ‘to sprinkle.’ 
Ales chhord’o, ‘release ;’ ‘9 Wig ohhorna, ‘to let go.’ 


Rem, a. Many masculines in d’o have corresponding feminines in 4’t, 
with the same signification; as id Lato charha’t, ‘ascent.’ 

Rem. b. The affix dhat (differently derived however) is also employed 
in secondary formations, as will be shown further on. 

Rem. c. The affix a’o often takes the form dwd in rustic speech: ¢.9. 
igre chhordtod, ‘release.’ 

Rem. d. Native grammarians add dp or p to the affixes forming 
abstract nouns from verbal roots; but we cannot find this termination 
in any word except mildp (the only example adduced by them), and this 


is in all probability a mere modification of the Sanskrit meldpaka. 


b) Seconpaky ForMarTIions. 


203. Abstract nouns are derived from substantives and 
adjectives by means of the following affixes: 
1) sz 3, sis a’t, (=S. affix yam, neuter). 
This forms a large class of abstract nouns: ¢.g. 
Alp burd’i, ‘badness,’ “ wickedness,’ from ly burda, * bad.’ 
GSy> chori, ‘ theft,’ from Jype~ chor, “a thief.’ 
ee thagi, ‘the practice of a thag’ (2&5) ‘robbery,’ eto. 
dling pandita’t, ‘the learning of a pandit,’ ‘learning.’ 
: er gola’t, ‘roundness,’ from JS gol, ‘round.’ 


1 This affix is incorrectly written aio by some of the grammarians. It is usual in 
Hindi, no doubt, to represent final 0, after a vowel, by @, but this is a mere com 
pendium scripture ; the letter is pronounced o all the same. 
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2) a it (=8. affix ¢). 
This affix, as we have shown, occurs in primary formations; an 


example of a secondary formation is— 
es kamts, ‘ deficiency,’ from es kam, ‘less.’ 
Rem. It is possible however that the origin of this affix is the 
Sanskrit affix ¢d, 
8) WI— an (=8. affix tman). 
This affix is derived by eliding the initial s and the m of the Sanskrit 
affix tman. It forms abstract nouns from adjectives denoting an 


inherent quality, but it rarely occurs in Urdii; one example is— 
wks*s| anchan, ‘height,’ from ly! ancha, ‘high.’ 
Rem. In a few Hindi words the affix ¢man takes the form md: ¢.g. 
garimd, ‘weight,’ ‘importance.’ 


4) pd, oy pan, Ly pana ; Ela at, Heals ahat. 

The origin of all these affixes is the Sanskrit affix tva; eg. 1) tva= 
cra = ppa= pa: 2) tea = Prakrit tvana = ovana = ppana = pan and 
pand: 3) tva = tta = tta = af, whence dhaf, by insertion of / for 
euphony. They are all of frequent occurrence. A long vowel in the 
base may be shortened, and a final vowel dropped, before the affixes pd, 
pan, panda are added: ¢.9. 

Liss burhd-pd, |, ; , ‘ ; 

ae old age, from Lot birhd, old,’ an old man.’ 
wr? Lofty birhd-pan, 

RB - 
wr, Vg chhofd-pan, \ | " ne : 

Lies ga. ec infancy,’ childhood,’ from Vag 
uP chhof{d, little.’ 
Lie chhut-pand, 


oe larak-pan, ) ‘childishness,’ ‘childhood,’ from KS) larka, ‘a 


BS larkd-pan, * child.’ 
ene’ chiknahat, ° greasincss,’ * smootnness,’ from Lk chiknd, 
* greasy,’ ete. . 


utwnl, eS karwahaf, ‘bitterness,’ from 1,38 karu’a or karwd, ‘bitter.’ 
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Rem. The word .,S% is generally pronounced Jarkpan by the 
natives of India; but the dictionaries all give the pronunciation as 
larakpan. 

5) 2S ak (=8. affix ska). 

The original affix ska is employed in Sanskrit to form adjectives; 
but in Hindi and Urdii it is occasionally used to form abstract substan- 
tives: ¢.9. 

CSdz8 thandak, ) ‘coolness, &é. ‘that which makes coolness’ 
Snags ae (rdig). 
6) (wit ds. 

The origin of this affix is probably the Sanskrit noun a$d, ‘ desire.’ 
It is added to a few nouns to form abstract substantives, a long vowel 
in the base being shortened before the affix is added, and final @ 
coalescing with the d of the affix: 4.9. 

Lalgie mithas, ‘sweetness,’ from (hue mithd, ‘sweet’ (S. msshtasa). 
pw LES khatds (or khattdas), ‘ acidity,’ from ES khatta, ‘sour.’ 


II. NOUNS OF AGENCY, ATTRIBUTIVES, POSSESSIVES, 
APPELLATIVES. 
a) Prrwary Formations. 
1) \= a, \y wa, or la ha; Q= aiya, or LS watyd. 

254. The original of these affixes is the Sanskrit affix 
aka; whence by elision of ka, and compensatory lengthen- 
ing of the preceding vowel, the affix @ is derived; thence 
wa and ha by prefixing w and f& for euphony. Again, 
by elision of 4, the form ayd is obtained, and this 1s 
changed, through the influence of y, into aiyd, in which 
ai is pronounced more like aé than as the diphthong as: 
from aiyd, by prefixing a euphonic w, the affix watyd is 
obtained. They are all added to verbal roots to form 
nouns of agency, and attributives: e.g. 
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©» “4 2. 
ls) Bhinja, ‘a parcher’ (of grain), as in k= ae bhar-bhinjd, 
xq) Bhaja, “a parcher? (of ye 5e 
from an obsolete tg bhunjnd, ‘to parch.’ 
aes ghera, “a fence’ (S. grahaka, ‘inclosing,’ etc.), from rs 
gherna, ‘to surround.’ 
10 dewd, ‘giving,’ ‘a giver’ (S. dayaka), from luo dena, ‘to give.’ 
'9 y = 
1,3 lewd, ‘taking,’ ‘a taker,’ from \J Jena, “to take.’ . 
Lal, > charwa-hd, ‘a grazier, from Gly > charwand, ‘to pasture.’ | 
bey bantwaiyd, ‘a sharer or divider,’ from pee bantwana, ‘to 
portion out.’ 
Ks gawarya, “a singer, from ti? gand, ‘to sing.’ 
In a few words the Sanskrit affix is preserved intact: 69. Lol’ 
gayak, ‘a singer ;? LSS gahak (S. grdhaka), ‘a taker or seizer.’ 


2) »— 2, Fea ad. 

These affixes correspond to the Sanskrit affix uka, the k of which is 
elided, and the preceding vowel lengthened by way of compensation. 
They are used to form nouns of agency and attributives: 6.9. 
ig bigara, ‘a spoiler,’ “aruiner,’ from UG bigarnd, * to spoil.’ 

de bhula’a, ‘misleader,’ ‘misleading,’ from bie bhulana, ‘to mislead.’ 
ph ber phusla’a, ‘a coaxer,’ from Wg phusland, “to coax.’ 
gus kama’, ‘earning much,’ ‘laborious,’ from WS kamana, ‘to earn.’ 


\ retu’d, ‘a filer,’ “a polisher,’ from Lz) retnd, ‘ to file.’ 
a) P 2) 


8) ES\< ak or Wl aka, ,\< a’a. 


The original of these affixes is the Sanskrit affix aku, the k of which 
is elided in the last, and the « lengthened. They form nouns of agency 
and atiributives: ¢.9. 

21 a) pairak, ‘a swimmer,’ from Gre pairnd, ‘to swim.’ 
esis) larak, 
\siz3 laraka, 


“quarrelsome,’ ‘a brawler,’ from a) larnd, ‘to fight.’ 


14 
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3% bika’a, ‘for sale,’ from |S) bikna, ‘to be sold.’ 
alas kas@’d, ‘astringent,’ from Lis kasna, ‘to bind or tighten.’ 


4) os lH art, or osi\= art. 

These affixes probably spring from the Sanskrit affix dru. They 
form verbal adjectives (few in number) denoting habitual action or 
a oe > 6.9. 

a Se y piyart, ‘a onrueee from Loy pijnda, ‘to worship.’ 
pes khilar, ) ‘ given to playing,’ “playsome,’ from Los khelna, 
WS) LS khilari, “to play.’ 
Rem. The affix drt may perhaps be derived from the Sanskrit kari 


(karin); in which case the above words would be secondary formations 


from the substantives puja, ‘worship,’ and khel, ‘play.’ 
5) yt an, L nd (fem. us? ni). 


These affixes, which correspond to the Sanskrit affix ana, form atéri- 


butives, or instrumental nouns: 6.9. 


wh belan, 
LL belna, 
she belni, 


oul or hni, * @ covering,’ “a veil,” lit. ‘that which covers.’ 


Lester rhunjhund, 
iis 7 a rattle,’ Jit. ‘that which rattles.” 
Sse Shunjhuni, 

oSixro dhaunkni, ‘bellows,’ or “that which blows.’ 


tS katarni, ‘scissors,’ or “that which clips.’ 


“a rolling pin,’ Zit. ‘that which rolls.’ 


6) U ta (=S. affix af). 
This affix is uscd to form imperfect participles: ¢.g. 
luca hansta, ‘laughing,’ from ics hansnd, ‘to laugh.’ 
keGo dekhta, ‘sccing,’ from LiGe dekhnd, ‘to see.’ 


ee ee — eS 
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|= a(=S. affix éa or tta). 
This is used to form perfect or passive participles: 6g. 
(0 likha, ‘written,’ from 3 likh-na, ‘to write.’ 
\ la hard, “lost,” ‘overcome,’ from Lj har-nd, ‘to lose,’ etc. 
6) Seconpary Formations, 
1) L— tya, or bL— tyan. 

200. The original of this affix is the Sanskrit affix ska, 
the & of which 1s elided, and y inserted for euphony. It 
1s used to form nouns of agency and attributives: e.g. 

be bakheriyd, ‘quarrelsome,’ ‘a brawler,’ from 12.20 bakherd, ‘a 
dispute,’ etc. 

U ps gadariyd, ‘a shepherd,’ from joe gadar, ‘sheep.’ 

Lngde makkhantyd, 
pone makhaniyan, 

Rem. The Sanskrit affix is preserved intact in the word aR CES 
khattik, or SLES khatik, ‘one who kills and sclls game,’ (but now 
generally applied to) “one who rears and sells poultry.’ 


“a butterman,’ from nee makkhan, * butter.’ 


2) ss 1. 
This affix, which is one of frequent occurrence, springs from at least 
three different sources: namely— 
6) s— i=8. affix tha, 
forming nouns of agency, atiributives, and appellatives; e.g. 

Ser gholt, ‘a wallet’ (S. jhaulika). 

JN l> halwa’t, ‘a confectioner,’ from | i> halwa, ‘ a sweetmeat.’ 
sisi kasa’t, ‘a butcher,’ (Arabic Wola fassab). 
i 6) ys— tS. affix iya or tya, 

forming nouns denoting origin, relationship, etc.: eg. 


oS aS ly bhagalpurt, ‘ of, or made at, Bhagalpir.’ 
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os e 
USy dures samundari, “pertaining to the sea’ (samundar), ‘marine. 


she pahart, ‘produced in mountains’ ( pahar), “a mountaineer.’ 


¢) .s— t=. affix tn, 


forming attridutives and possessives: 6.9. 


eS) barha’t, ‘a carpenter’ (S. varddhakin). 

use bhart, “having weight,’ ‘weighty,’ ‘heavy,’ from jl Bhar, “a 
: weight,’ ‘a load.’ 

WS or baipari, ‘a merchant,’ from ha baipar, ‘ traffic.’ 
eo telt, “an oil-man,’ from ()S tel, ‘oil’ (S. tailika and tailin). 


ons malt, ‘a gardener ’ (S. malin). 
8) 9 dor ly’ aa, sh a’a. 

These affixes correspond to the Sanskrit affix uka. They are added 
to substantives to form attributives and nouns of agency, a8 in the case 
of primary formations: ¢.g. 

gles dhali, * slant,’ ‘sloping,’ from Jes dhal, “slope.” 
Nes machhi’d, ‘a fisherman,’ ,, ~=* machh, * fish.’ 
ghey sharma’a, ‘ bashful,’ ‘ ee sharm, ‘shame.’ 


4) \— a, 8. affix a. 

This affix forms adjectives from substantives: e.g. 

\ ne) pyard, ‘dear,’ ‘ beloved,’ from he pyar, ‘ affection.’ 
(Saco jhathd, ‘false,’ ‘a liar,’ , giggo jhash, ‘a lie.’ 

leo sacha or sachchd, ‘true,’ ,, < sach, ‘ truth.’ 

5) \— a, L yd, or — iyd, = S. affix ta or tta. 

This affix is uscd primarily to form perfect participles; but it is also 

added to substantives to form adjectives or attributives: ¢.9. 


ges bhikha, ‘hungry,’ from Sy bhakh, * hunger,’ 


i pe Rameries, 
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lols piydsd, ‘thirsty,’ from ul ptyas. ‘ thirst.’ 
- : ¢ gb cs : ’ is c 96 2 9 
LS dukhiya, ‘wretched,’ ‘afflicted,’ from 4S dukh, ‘sorrow,’ “pain. 
: 9 
6) J la, J 7=S. affix lu: 
Forms adjectives or attributives from substantives: ¢.g. 
Mee jhagrali, ‘quarrelsome,’ ‘a brawler,’ from ier jhagrd, 
* quarrel.’ 
ko dayal, ‘compassionate,’ from bo daya, ‘pity,’ mercy.’ 
7) J\ al, N= ala. 
This affix, which corresponds to the Sanskrit affix dJa, is used to form 
possessives : 6.9. 
Jkte bhathiyal, ‘with, or having, the stream’ (lgly bAatha). 
i\4o- jawala, ‘grain mixed with barley as food for cattle,’ Jit. “contain- 
ing barley ’ ( 5 Jan). 
Jed lathiya?, “having a stick,’ ‘one armed with a stick’ (Jathi). 
In a few words the original possessive signification is lost: 6.9. 


Just ghariyal, ‘a gong,’ lit. “ containing the hour’ (ghar). 


8) J a=S. affix ra. 
This affix forms adjectives from substantives: ¢.9. 
41 agla, ‘ preceding,” ‘former,’ from \f71 aga, ‘the front,’ etc. 
ext pichhla, ‘hindermost,’ ‘latter,’ from k= pichha, “hinder- 
~ most,’ ete. 7 
Yousae dhundhla, ‘ hazy,’ ‘misty,’ from bod.) dhundh, ‘haze,’ ete. 
VE, yy retla, ‘sandy,’ from +y , ret, ‘sand.’ 


9) Va trad, \— ia, lo erd, ju— el or ail, \y— ela or aila. 


These affixes, which are of very common occurrence, correspond to 
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the Sanskrit affixes trd, ila, ura (wa), or ira.’ They form attributives 
and possesstves, often signifying the possession of a quality in an in- 
tensive degree: 6.9. 
Yu, rasila, ‘juicy,’ from (wy ras, “juice.” 
pO.) sharmild, ‘ bashful,’ from pr sharm, ‘ shame.’ 
S43 nokild, ‘ pointed,’ from CS nok, ‘& point.’ 
sie dantild, “having large tusks,’ ‘tusked,’ from Jl dant, 
Jae dantel, “a tooth’ (S. dantura). 
VS kamera, ‘a worker,’ ‘industrious,’ from pls kam, ‘ work.’ 
ages Bojhel, ‘loaded,’ from ~>y) bah, ‘a load.’ 
Jnd3d dudhail, ‘ giving milk,’ ‘milch,’ from bd, dadh, ‘milk? 


10) s— of, or Sy— or. 


The original form of this affix is probably ula (ura). It is used to 
form attributives denoting Aabst or disposition, and is found in a few 


words only; ¢.9. 
J poses thathol, ‘a jester,’ “a wag, from ey thatthd, * fun.’ 
Fac hansor, ‘facetious,’ ‘merry,’ “a wag, from ees haned, ‘laughter.’ 


11) aes dar. 


The origin of this affix is the Sanskrit adjective sdra, which occurs 
at the end of compounds. It signifies ‘full of,’ ‘ pervaded with,’ and 
is employed in both Hindi and Persian to form possesstves or attribu- 


tives: e.g. 


1 The terminations era, ela, etc., are not always affixes; they often result from the 
elision of one or more letters in an orginal Sanskrit word, and lengthening of a short 
vowel on which the accent falls: e.g. sanpera (i.e. sanp-Aira), ‘a snake-catcher,’ from 
the Sanskrit sarpa-hara. The word banela or banaila, ‘wild,’ is probably derived 
in a similar way; it may, however, be formed by adding the affix eda to the noun 
ban, ‘a forest.’ These remarks apply to other terminations also: for example, aé in 
the word susra/, and ala or wala in the word gwada, are not affixes, but the result of 
elision of one or more letters: susral = Sanskrit srasru+ alaya, ‘father-in-law’s 
house ;’ gwala (i.e. go’ala) =S. go-pula, ‘a cowherd,’ and not gau-wala, as Mr. 
Etherington (Hindi Grammar, p. 128) makes it out to be, 


— 
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jlucle milan-sdr, ‘sociable,’ ‘affable,’ from whe milan, ‘mixing with,’ 
lune st sharm-sdr, bashful,’ from ap sharm, ‘shame.’ 


12) Lal dasha, lula asa (=S, affix fa). 


The signification of this affix is ‘full of.’ It occurs in a few adjec- 


tives, some of which are used as substantives: ¢.9. 


Lily batashd, | ‘a kind of sweetmeat,’ ‘a bubble,’ Wz. ‘filled with air’ 
Lky batasa, (bat). 


13) ge dr. 


This affix is derived from the Sanskrit adjective kara, signifying 
“ making,’ ‘doing,’ by elision of &, and is added to substantives to form 
nouns of agency, or nouns denoting trade or occupation: 6.9. 
yd g~ sonar, “a goldsmith,’ from U y~ sond, * gold.’ 
jlo} lohar, “a blacksmith,’ from lg Joha, “ iron.’ 
leas kumhar, ‘a potter,’ from qed kumbh, ‘ an earthen pot. 

14) Vb hard, har. 
This affix also, like the preceding, is derived from the Sanskrit kara. 


It is added to inflected infinitives and to nouns to form nouns of agency, 


and, affixed to verbal nouns, forms future active participles (§ 160, 2): ¢.9. 


Lb ae marne-hard, ) “one who is dying,’ ‘one about to die,’ from 
ye wy? maran-har, ie marnd, ‘to die.’ 
yl» 34 lakar-hird, ‘a wood-cutter,’ ‘a wood-man,’ from * lakar, 
a contraction of sis lakri, ‘ wood.” 


15) Yi, wala, or J, wal, or 1, ward. 
The original of this affix is the Sanskrit affix vale. It is most 
commonly employed in Hindi and Urdi to form nouns denoting agency, 


possession, origin, and numerous other relations. Added to infinitives, 


it often forms future active participles: 6.9. 
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MN, o> chalne-wald, ‘a goer,’ ‘one about to go,’ from aes chalnd. 
MN, is gari-wald, ‘a carter,’ from sj gart, “a cart.’ 
Wy ghar-wala, ‘the master or owner of a house ’( ghar). 
i, owe makkhan-wald, ‘a butter-man,’ from we makkhan, ‘butter.’ 
MN, ee dilli-wala, ‘an inhabitant of Dilli’ (Dehli). 


Rem. Hindi nouns ending in @ must be inflected before the affix is 

added: e.g. Yi, usted kapre-wald, “a cloth-merchant.’ 
16) osjly wart, yy war, OF y\y war. 

This is not so much an affix as the latter part of a compound, 
signifying, * place,’ ‘inclosure,’ ‘house,’ “ garden,’ etc. It is derived 
from the Sanskrit waft. Examples are: 

45)! ~ pan-wart, “a betel-garden,’ from oy pan,  betel-leaf.’ 
stile phul-wari, ‘a flower-garden,’ from ,| #2 phil, ‘a flower. 
Fi gees sati-wdr, ‘the place where a sati is burnt.’ 
) 5 hay-war, “a place where bones (j\» Aap) are laid.’ 


III. DIMINUTIVES., 


256. Diminutives are of frequent occurrence in Hindi 
and Urdti; in not a few cases, however, though the form is 
preserved, the diminutive signification is lost. In some 
instances, moreover, the original from which the diminv- 
tive is derived has become obsolete. 


257. The idca of diminutiveness is frequently ex- 
pressed by substituting the feminine termination for the 
masculine: e.g. 


bl upli, ‘small cakes of dried cow-dung,’ from upld. 
us 58 Fe tokri, “a small basket,’ from fokrd. 


st +) raset, ‘a tring or cord,’ from Ls >) rased, “a rope. 
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Various affixes also are employed to form diminutives from nouns, as: 
1) L— tya. 

This corresponds to the Sanskrit diminutive affix ka, the & of which 
is elided, and the final vowel lengthened. The connecting vowel of 
this affix is always 4, which takes the place of a final vowel in the 
base, and a long vowel in the base is shortened before the affix is 
added: ¢9. 

C2) bitiya, ‘daughter,’ from fet Bett, ‘daughter.’ 
Lr phuriyd, ‘a small boil,’ “a pimple,’ from \}4g) phord, “a boil.’ 
L$> chiriya, ‘a bird,’ from Sie ohirt, “a bird.’ 
LS khatiya, ‘a small bedstead,’ from cUlS shat, ‘a bedstead.’ 
(Sanskrit khatfska). 

Rem. In the towns, and especially by Mohammadans, the connecting 

vowel s is dropped, and such words are pronounced phuryd, chiryd, ete. 


2) \p*. ad or wd. 

This affix, like the last, is derived from the Sanskrit affix ka, the 
difference consisting in the connecting vowel, which in this case is # 
(changeable to tw); and hence the difference of gender in words formed 
by means of the two affixes, those with «wd being feminine, and those 
with w’d masculine. A long vowel in the base is shortened before the 
affix is added: e.g. 

\ ge bata’ a or batwd, ‘a small bag’ (original not in use). 
j r bita’a or biftwd, ‘son,’ ‘dear son,’ from Ly beta, “gon.” 
0,0 mardi’d, ‘a manikin,’ “a contemptible man’ (mard). 

The Sanskrit affix is prescrved unchanged in a few words: eg. 

LS rs dholak, “a small drum’ (dhol). 


3) \ rd or yy rd, oss rt, os) rt, or al i, Ly — ela, J,— old, 


These affixes are all derived from the Sanskrit diminutive affix ra, ¢ 


and / being interchangeable in Hindi, In the first two no connecting 
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vowel is used; but in the last two the connecting vowels are s and # 
respectively, which are lengthened to ¢ and o on account of the accent. 
A long vowel in the base is generally shortened before the affixes are 
added. Examples are: 


Se thikra, 7 fragment of an earthen vessel’ (original, thik, 
lug ththra, ) obsolete). 

1233 tukra, ‘a small piece,’ “a bit,’ from fak, ‘a piece.” 
shh palangri, “a small bedstead,’ from palang, ‘a bedstead.’ 


Cer nor ‘a leg,’ from ei tang, “leg.” 


sé Khujlt (for Khajult), ‘itch,’ from US Bhd, ‘itch.’ 
gee ghantali, ° a small bell,’ from ghanfd, ‘a bell.’ 

1, ~« mureld, ‘a pea-chick,’ ‘a pea-fowl,’ from yye mor, “8 ea 

LS baghela, “a tiger’s cub,’ ‘a young tiger,’ from nS lL bagh, ‘a 

tiger.’ 

RTS khatola, ‘a small, or rickety, bedstead ’ (KAdf). 

Y, 2S garola (for garhola), ‘a small, or dilapidated, fort,’ “a place 

with such a fort,’ from garh, ‘a fort.’ 

1,38 gharold, ‘a small earthen pot’ (ghard). 

Rem. Some grammarians mention efd, and ofd, as diminutive affixes, 
but these are simply contractions of the words befd, ‘son,’ and potd 
(from pit) ‘son,’ ‘young:’ eg. brahman-eta = brahman-befd, ‘a 
brahman’s son,’ ‘a young brahman;’ Asran-ofa = hiran-pofd, ‘a young 
deer,’ ‘a fawn.’ 


Tv. COMPOUNDS. 
a) Nouns wit A Particie Paerrxen. 
1) Negative Prefixes : { a, wl an, U na, yp new, y ns. 


258. The prefix @ is used with adjectives, an chiefly 
with participles and gerunds, nad with adjectives or ab- 
stract nouns derived from adjectives. Examples are: 
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JI a-chal, ‘immovable.’ 


>| a-chet, ‘thoughtless.’ 


\\ a-tha, ‘unfordable.’ 
SAI a-lag, “ apart,’ “ separate.’ 
leet an-parhd, ‘unread,’ ‘ illiterate.’ (Gast an-dekhd, ‘ unseen.’ 
Lui! an-sund, ‘unheard.’ 


Glax*| an-jana, ‘ unknowing,’ ‘ignorant.’ 


Pst na-kard, * useless,’ | li nd-samajh, ‘unintelligent.’ 
uwl,5 nir-ds, “hopeless.” | CS%»3j ni-dharak, ‘ unhesitatingly.’ 
ao ni-dar, ‘ fearless.’ UG ni-kamma, ‘useless,’ ‘good for 
nothing.’ 


item. These particles are all of Sanskrit origin, and have the same 
signification as in Sanskrit, but a slight difference is observable in the 
use of the particle an, it being prefixed in Hindi to nouns beginning 
with either a vowel or a consonant. For other particles, such as dur or 
dush, etc., which rarely occur in Urdi, and in Hindi only in words 
borrowed directly from the Sanskrit, we must refer the student to the 
Dictionary. 


2) Qualificative Particles: cw eu, ‘well,’ “Sku, ‘ill,’ ‘badly:’ eg. 


Asus su-daul, “ well-shaped.’ ens ku-dhab, *jll-shaped.’ 
cn su-chet, ‘ attentive.’ SEDs ku-dhang, ‘ ill-mannered.’ 


3) Possessive Particle: Vv sa, ‘with,’ ‘having.’ (=8. saha). 
Examples of this affix are not numerous in Urdi; the following are 
a few : 
| 1) gw 8a-twerd, ‘morning,’ ‘dawn’ (=S. sa + vela, ‘time ")e 
ead jle sdrhe, ‘with a half’ (=S. sa + arddha, “ half’), 
wen 8a-chet, ‘with caution,’ ‘ mindful,’ ‘ cautious.’ 


209. Compound nouns, though not nearly so numerous 
as in Sanskrit and Persian, are by no means few in 
number; but in no instance is a compound formed of 
more than two nouns. They may be classed under five 
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heads : Collective (corresponding to the Sanskrit Drandra), 
Dependent Determinative (the Sanskrit Tatpurusha), Ap- 
positional Determinative (the Sanskrit Karmadharaya), 
Numeral Determinative (the Dvigu of the Sanskrit), 
Attributive, or Possessive (corresponding to the Bahu- 
vrihi of the Sanskrit). 


1) Corrective Compounns. 
These consist of two words that would naturally be connected by a 
conjunction: ¢.g. 
(> We bhala-changa, ‘hale and hearty.’ 
23\, 49 din-rat, ‘day and night.’ 
eS: eas kamti-barhtt, ‘ deficiency and excess,’ ‘ more or less.’ 
eis LS kahad-kahi, ‘ altercation.’ 
ne le md-bap, ‘father and mother,’ “ parents.’ 

In many instances the conjunction is expressed: ¢.9. 

\ Fs ’ i! ab-0-hawd, ‘ climate.’ 
wos ee) |) rat-o-din, “night and day.’ 

wl ,.5\, rdt-o-rdt, ‘in the middle of the night,’ “all night long.’ 

And in some cases the place of the copulative conjunction is supplied 
by the Persian conjunctive particle d: ¢.9. 

ee lu bich-d-bich, “in the very middle.’ 
Seo \Sm shar-d-jhar, ‘heavily’ (raining). 

Under this head may also be classed the compounds in which one of 
the words is a meaningless one, used merely to rhyme or jingle with 
the other: as 

Yoo Jo! adla-badla, ‘exchange,’ ‘ alteration.’ 
woh. uy aros-paros, ‘ neighbourhood.” 
we | ulat-pulat, ‘higgledy-piggledy,’ “ topsy-turvy. 
sic éLjeg bhir-bhap, ‘crowd,’ ° bustle.’ 
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2) DepenpeNT DeteRMInatTivE ComPounns 


This class comprises compounds in which the last word governs the 
first, which is therefore always in the Formative 


Such compounds 
are of frequent occurrence: 


6.9. 
rs les antd-ghar, ‘a billiard room.’ 

es += ail | dnkh-michault, ‘ blindman’s buff,’ Zit. ‘ covering the eyes.” 
LS $e \ angarkha e. ang-rakhd), ‘a coat,’ lit. ‘ body-protector.’ 


rs L bag-dor, “a long rope by which horses are led,’ (st 
* bridle-rope.’ 


Lex*e) Se bhar-bhanja, “a parcher of grain,’ Jit. “one who parches 
(grain) in an oven’ (bhaf). 
Ex 5 til-chatta, ‘a cockroach,’ lit. ‘ oil (tel)-licker. 
WG wo des-nikala, ‘banishment.’ 
Sy pan-chakki, “a water-mill.’ 
Le y vel-gart, ‘a railway carriage.’ 


ere bhoj-par, ‘name of a town,’ iit. ‘the i of Bhoj.’ 


es lakh-patt, ‘rich,’ ‘a millionaire,’ Jit. 


“owner of a lao.’ 
3) AppositionaL DETERMINATIVE Coxwrounpbs 


In these compounds the first word stands as the predicate of the 
second: ¢.9. 


ee bhal-mansa’t, ‘humanity,’ “ benignity.’ 
5 ype chor-bali, “a auikiene : 


AiG Vy rat-ala, ‘a yam,’ it. ‘a red (or purple) root.’ 
jaagele majh-dhar, ‘midstream.’ 


wr ke mahajan, ‘a banker,’ iit. ‘a great man 
rd Vee mahd-raj, ‘ majesty,’ “excellency,’ lit. “great king 
4) Nomwerat Detreruinative Compouxps 


In these the first word is a numeral, which stands as a predicate of 
the following noun: ¢g. 
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rye d0-pahar, ‘ midday,’ ‘ noon.’ 
Lo du-patta, ‘a kind of veil,’ hé. ‘two breadtha.’ 
jot » pach-mahall, “ five stories.’ 
es > char-ankhen, ‘the eyes of two people meeting,’ lit. four eyes. 
Lsleg> chau-masd, ‘the rainy season,’ it. “four months.’ 
(w\5> chaurahd, ‘a cross road,’ ‘a place where four roads meet.’ 


5) ATTRIBUTIVE oR PossEssIvE ComPounns. 


These always stand as predicate to a subject. The various deter- 
minative compounds may be used‘ as possessives by changing them into 
adjectives, Examples are: 

\ parol adh-mi’a, ‘ half-dead.’ 
, g WY bara-singa, ‘a stag,’ ‘ twelve-tined.’ 
Lor H, pach-mahaila, ‘ five-storied.’ 
Ey “a y topi-phata, ‘having a torn cap.’ 
Al ¢ do-nali, ‘ double-barrelled.’ 

Possessives may also be formed from such compounds as have 8 
particle for the first member: ¢.9. 

L ye sa-laund, * salted,’ ‘ seasoned,’ ‘ beautiful,’ ‘ piquant.’ 
(Sn.35 ku-dhanga, ‘unmannerly,’ “rude.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
I, OF THE PARTS OF A SENTENCE. 


260. Every sentence (als> a@ sum or total of words) 
consists necessarily of two principal parts, the subject, or 
that of which something is asserted, and the predicale, or 
that which is asserted of the subject. 


261. The subject of a sentence is either a noun (sub- 
stantive, or adjective used as a substantive, pronoun, or 
infinitive), or a pronoun implied in the verb; the predicate 
is either a verb alone, or a verb with an adjective or sub- 
stantive annexed as a predicative noun, by which the 
subject is defined and described: e.g. 


PREDICATE. SURJECT. 
re L5WS hatta hat, ES kutta, ‘ the dog bites.’ 
3 : a - 6 . 
iS gl> ja’ anga, ur main, I will go.’ 
gre marty, =o ew eee ‘die!’ or ‘may you die.’ 
re pel> hazstr has, yn bimdr, ‘ the sick man is present.’ 
a as . ve” - 2 6 f= 3 ’ 
is Vn burd hat, lus hansnd, ‘laughing is bad. 
ls plows bimdr thd, by woh, “he was sick.’ 


Rem. Urdii grammarians call the predicate of a sentence the Basics 
that which leans upon (the subject), or the attribute; and the subject, the 
a! Souwe that upon which (the predicate) leans, or that to which something 
te attributed. 
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262. The verbs which are generally used in Connection 
with a predicative noun seunjonice, ATC (493, eS etc., and 
(3, etc., Ly» or Ll yp ‘to be,’ or ‘become,’ and eal 
which add some modifying idea (as duration, continuity, 
permanence, etc.) to the simple one of existence: e.g. WG 
‘to come out,’ ‘turn out to be;’ 1,4; ‘to appear,’ ‘seem’ 
(to be); bs, ‘to continue or remain;’ Lio ‘to sit down,’ 
‘to be fixed or settled;’ U3 ‘to stay,’ ‘stand,’ ‘last,’ and 
such like; as also the passives of verbs which signify to 
name, make, call, hold for anything, etc. (§§ 349, 351), to 
which the words which denote what a thing is named, 
what it is made, and for what it is held, are subjoined 
without any further addition: e.g. 


LS ~ apd by st? by “even he became an idolater.’ 
is en \S tS wry) p “you did not become any one’s friend.’ 
WS; as? Ve b> es ey ol ‘eventually that same thought of 


mine proved correct.’ 


is! Tw J \,t0 res) Nj 5 “living appears difficult.’ 
ln, ple L565 ST pit 99 55 “he was (remained) present till twelve 
o'clock.’ 
Ln) Snes Jecie Vw “my surmise proved correct.’ 
us EAR als Vlad ew Crs “whereby our business proves to be 
we: Gag bearing enmity.’ 


es S ss Af s"\f ‘ the curriage was made een 


coy 


— 3s KA ae he was named Kalla. 


Pr Ute & Mj cul LON 55 be ‘it was not considered (held to be) 
ag 


- 


263. Instead cf being joined to a predicative noun in 
the nominative, the verbs ey \5, etc., may be combined 
with some other expression which serves to describe or 


such a language.’ 
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define them; as with a genitive, SF S aed Osh x, ‘it is 
of great price ;’ is Seb le pls ‘discourse is of four 
kinds;’ or with a locative case, Px eo HLS ‘the book 
is at home;’ or with a el ot and the noun it 
governs, re. b> LO! wl § 5 ‘there is a leopard in 
Zaid’s possession ;? or with an adverb of place, to denote 
the place or relation in which a thing is,» Gly 3) ‘he is 
here,’ \g —~ 3 ,,5 ‘the city was near ;’ or with an adverbial 
phrase which denotes way or manner, state or condition, 
at MG po oe yo) S esl > ‘which were with their 
heads out of (their) holes.’ The following are used im- 
personally : re. ye ‘it is well,’ \,3 Loi ‘it happened thus.’ 


264. The same verbs, as also li,» and the other verbs 
above cited, may also be used as self-subsistent (or atiri- 
butive) verbs: as— 


2 es ci. oll by e. ry U2) 3) on others has fallen (exists) the 
lg | +3 tyranny which did not fall on me.’ 
ust ASI5 —— > uss ene ' as long as the power of endurance 


wish existed.’ 


ip Rye s eu “madness has happened to Nasih.’ 


Rem. A sentence of which the predicate is a self-subsistent verb 
is called by Urdii grammarians a verbal sentence (doles lis), the 
subject of which they term (\cls, the agent, and the predicate, Jeu 


the action or verb; whereas a sentence whose predicate consists of a 


1 Mr. Dowson (Urdu Grammar, page 113) finds fault with this sentence because 
it is not constructed thus: jin-ne barbhi-ke andar-se sir nikale the. The sentence is, , 
however, quite correct. The mistake is Mr. Dowson’s in supposing that the verb 
the is here used as an auxiliary. The phrase baribhi-ke andar-se sir-ntkale (hive) is 
the adverbial complement of the verb the, and shows the state or condition (had) of 
the subject. Numerous examples of the same construction are to be found in the 
Khirad Afroc, as also in more modern works. 


15 
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non-attributive verb (V,a3U Je an incomplete or defective verb), is 
called @ nominal sentence (eal Las), and its subject is termed laste, 
the snchoative, its predicate, yn the enuntiative or announcement. An 
affirmative sentence is called * a ate) as or *2 in | sues 
according as it is a verbal oe nominal sentence ; an imperative or 
interrogative sentence is called wlt5} abe » @ sentence expressing 4 


command or wrsh. 


265. The predicate may be more accurately defined by 
adverbs and by substantives(or words used substantively) 
in certain cases (and by postpositions with their nouns) 
which denote the object of the action asserted, and the 
circumstances attending it: as— ) 


ws Ut sy) dle S Woe .y ‘ (he) used to apply his mind intently 
LIS J »  todispensing justice tohis subjects.’ 


266. A substantive may be connected in a certain rela- 
tion with another substantive, in order to define it more 
accurately: eg. JG sis ‘an earth-mould.’ Substan- 
tives may also be defined or characterized more closely by 
adding to them other substantives descriptive of the same 
person or thing: as— 


é ys sl also is re) y ie ‘the king of the birds, Shah-murg.’ 
yd D 7! abo ooh “ the sage, Bedpa’e, the Brahman.’ 
The subjoining of these is called apposition, and that 
which is subjoined, the appositive (. “the follower’). 


Every substantive may also be defined by having an 
adjective (participle, or genitive) added to it: an adjective 
which is immediately connected with the substantive is 
called attributive (ssl =1 ‘a good man,’ <fT ge 
‘burning fire,’ GS .s,-« ‘my book’), to distinguish it from 
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that which is used as a predicative noun with a non- 
attributive verb: as re. see! obs ‘the book is good.’ 


267. If a determined noun (5,20 »\—#.e. a proper name, 
@ personal, demonstrative, or relative pronoun, or a noun 
governing the genitive of any of these) and an undetermined 
noun (8,6 rl) are placed in juxtaposition, a non-attribu- 
tive verb following, the mere fact of the former being 
determined and the latter undetermined shows that the 
latter is the predicate: e.g. e. >! oybye ‘Mohan is a 
fool,’ i B jay isle les ‘my brother is sick.’ But if the 
two nouns in juxtaposition are both determined, or both 
undetermined, either may be subject or prance e.g. 
re HS pyles 42 ‘this is your book,’ or Estee book is 
this;’ Ss lui} issot ‘man is a human being,’ or ‘a human 
being is man.’ 

268. The predicate verb _ .» (or the verb and predicative 
noun) is sometimes omitted, especially in poetry, and in 
brief proverbial sentences: ¢.g. 

i py,e ot pti Svs s oS 3 ‘no one either has any concern with 
els ye the benefiting, or anything to do 

with the inj juring, of another.’ 
ak sylan (= 2 ac ao by csylan or 6 file § 5) 42) 


“it rests with (concerns) my evil destiny.’ 

269. The predicate is also omitted in sentences which 
contain an imprecation ; as— 
Pye be ES\s. “may sorrow befal thee’ (Lit. “dust on thy head’). 


In such sentences the predicate is gencrally the Aorist 
of the verb L% ‘to befal,’ ‘ to alight on.’ 
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Hl. OF THE ORDER OF THE WORDS IN A SIMPLE SENTENCE. 


270. The most simple arrangement of the words is this, 
that the subject, with its adjuncts, stands first, and the 
predicate follows in such a way that the verb usually 
stands last, in order to combine the whole proposition 
(45 eis), while the object and the object of relation, or the 
predicative noun, with the other definitions of the verb 
(the ablative or locative case, postpositions with their 
nouns, adverbs), are placed in the middle, the object gene- 
rally preceding: eg. 


e: eo le ly aly Ny ‘Zaid’s brother is very learned.’ 
VG ns a I S 585 “he was sleeping soundly in the house. 
s ih, yp 5 Bi S| 40\ ‘each single sentence involves 8 
st usyl> thousand meanings.’ 


Je sly co 59> yg] esas. ‘(I) 20 convinced my mind of the evil 
a eal wl Zz of perfidy and dishonesty.’ 
uk Si apes IS oly dle “the fear of their brethren prevents 
; wile pel “a them from seeking and ascertaining 
the truth.’ 


But if the object be so closely connected with the verb 
as to form with it a so-called nominal compound, or if the 
other words used to define the predicate are considered of 
greater importance, or are first thought of, the object is 
placed nearest the verb: as— 


ott coy ole cs Lat y 5 ‘he used to apply his mind intently 

bd Je yt to dispensing justice to his subjects.’ 

ROS’ at oy lS — Ae \ law ‘our knowledge hinders us from (pro- 
> eile gross in) all affairs,’ 
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271. If the verb has two objective complements ex- 
pressed, one direct and the other indirect (§ 348), the 
latter generally precedes the former; but if the latter be 
the antecedent of a following relative, or in any way 
closely connected with what follows, or any stress be laid 
on the direct object, this is placed first: as— 


ue aS \ \S als Ton ‘that thing which is treated of in a 
ple eal i> a A science is termed (Jt. they term) 


u59l> LS ow ue the subject-matter of that science. 


islse ool idee) By “I showed him that bag.’ 


272. The simple arrangement of the words may however 
be so far departed from that the object may lead off the 
sentence, and this not only for the sake of emphasis, as 
is generally supposed, but even where no emphasis is 
desired: a8 | 2 Lisle ..dy0 4S 3s ‘Mohan is beating Kalli.’ 
This is especially the case if the predicative noun be in the 
locative, or if a noun in the dative or other case be used 
with one of the verbs eS ls, etc., to denote possession 
(§ 340): as— 


se est ass us rs “is there any one in the house?’ 
\y qu s rea “madness has happened to (possessed) Nasih.’ 
2 Lam CS) Cul) S$ 35 ‘there is a leopard in Zaid’s possession.’ 
The following are examples of a predicative noun, or 
an object being placed first for the sake of emphasis: 
5 2 Gael ‘Zaid is a fool.” 
ee LS ahs ? § onks 3) “where have you taken those books to?’ 
ys es) us p = ‘ whatever you say, that same (I) will do.’ 
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The relative pronoun however, as objective complement, 
usually precedes the subject. 


Rem. The object may even take the last place in a sentence if that 
be the most strikingly emphatic, or if it be desired to contrast it (or 
muke it rhyme) with another object in a co-ordinate sentence: ¢.g. 
§ Jus Sle 451 § JL e. Ks web Jal “A fool secks wealth, 
and a wise man perfection.’ This construction, however, is generally 
regarded as irregular and feeble, and should not be imitated. 


273. The arrangement of the words in an interrogative 
sentence is not generally different from that in an affirma- 
tive sentence: as = os wee Zé ‘who is in the house?” 

cad Gb S LY Syoe ‘where is my book ?? e. mb LS ~2 
dtd matter is this?? The interrogative particle LY is 
often placed at the beginning of an interrogative sentence, 
as JS 26) 5 LS ‘what! has the gun fired?’ or simply, 
‘has the gun fired?? But it is more commonly omitted 
(unless used simply to express surprise, reproof, etc.), 
and then, in the absence of an interrogative, the context 
alone must decide whether the sentence is interrogative or 
not. In conversation, the tone of the voice is always a 
certain indication. 


Rem. The poetical arrangement of words is distinguished from that 
followed in prose by a much greater freedom, and also by the circum- 
stance that it is regulated not only by the sense and emphasis, but 
often by the necessity of the verse. The freedom is shown in the 
circumstance, that words which are connected together in meaning, 
and in prose would stand togethcr, are often separated, and words 
which in prose have a definite place assigned to them, are transposed 
to another part of the sentence. The following are examples: 
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- cyl ps a \yp * when unbelief (what constitutes unbelief) has 
sili. cles by been proved (impressed on the mind, 
realized), it is a sign of true belief (Sauda).’ 

LNG ae > cs aus. ‘as long as the power of endurance existed, 


> Sols aslb ¢ as long as the force of restraint lasted 
WL lg 295 (Mimin Khan).’ 


274. A Substantive or Adjective in Apposition (qt the 
follower, or appositive) follows the noun to which it refers 
(the eae, that which ts followed), and is put in the same 
number and case, the two nouns being treated as a com- 
pound phrase, and the governing postposition (if the nouns 
be in an oblique case) placed after the last alone: as— 


ut aI ws Si) “the boys are all come.’ 
S le6 al dle Pe) ss ‘Kalli, your brother, is standing outside.’ 
2 Shoes GT S$ 5 Lord “by my (Jit. our) master Sindbad.’ 
Vl. s 3 isle Ss uy axw\ “he beat Mohan’s brother, Kalli.’ 


uss pB ps bony po “the counsel of the sage Bedpa’e, the 
asta) Brahman.’ 


Si Feals ASSy S oyStb ‘having gone to the bird-king, Shah- 
ple whl murg.’ 


275. Similarly if two or more nouns are connected by 
asyndeton, or by an expressed conjunction, they are 
regarded as in apposition, and the postposition governing 
them in an oblique case is placed after the last alone: as— 


vu sie sly fel “between the evil and the good of it.’ 
si is 59> asl wiles ‘the evil of perfidy and dishonesty.’ 
Fy ple 9 ® bk, “to(both) high and low of (your) subjects.” 
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276. If the nouns so connected be in an oblique case of 
the plural, the last alone is commonly (but not invariably) 
put in the Formative plural, the others taking the form of 


the Formative singular: as— 


us U* Liss us} a> “by the small and the great rejoicings 
were made.’ 


ue UF ny oy JE SUsjly ‘in mountain caves and desolate places. 


Rem. Urdii grammarians, it may be observed, recognize six kinds 
of appositives (qulgi): 1) XSU the strengthening or corroboration, 
which is of two kinds; a) usynee oF 5 the corroboration in meaning, 
and 5) sa XS the verbal corroboration, which consists in the 
emphatic repetition of the word itself, whether that word be a noun, 
verb, or particle. Examples of the first are : LT ayes any , or Li wt ny 
“Zaid himself came,’ ont —! hawt aS “the boys are all come, 
Le bse Lawl as wt pans s CoS ‘I will (immediately) send 
the book itself to you.’ The appositive in this case may be any word 
that strengthens the idea of totality or of self already contained in the 
eye or noun that ts followed. Examples of the second kind are 
Wy j Lt wij ‘Zaid is come, Zaid;’ yal = “whatever words;’ 
user LS LS ‘what various misfortunes ;’ 5 as a @) LSI ‘each 
single sentence ;’ et: aNy Ve 1, \,le “Zaid beat (him), beat (him);’ 
Gs Jun ve Uo \> ‘Yes! Yes! I did (it).’—-2) xi the description, 
or the qualification. This may refer to the matba‘ either directly, in 
which case it is a simple adjective, or indirectly, in which case it 18 =“ 
Le sentence (a qualificative or relative clause), as (ore ws iy 

2 lp Uz) is “the book, the leaf of which is torn. 3) Jw the 
aon or permutative, which is of four kinds; a) Js Jw the sub- 
stitution of the whole (for the whole) ; as \gi Lt ye — dle \ 5 6 

‘Kalli, your brother, came to my place;’ 5) Uae J the substitution f 
the part (for the whole), as J'y oe by (an 2, oe mks wg, this 
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book—TI tore a leaf of it ;’ c) Sued! J the comprehensive substitution, 
as e Kot hoe KI LS x2 ‘this book, its wrapper is good ;’ 
d) Lie Jw the permutative of error, as al> Lie s duos yee § rs 
‘we sushi to go home, (I mean to say), to school.’ The last three 
kinds of permutatives are common in colloquial speech, and the second 
and third in poetry also.—4) ww vibes the explanatory apposstson, 
which consists in the connection of a ea with another which it 
more closely defines, as sl ply oil on Siraju’ddin (alias, or 
better known as) Bahadur Shah.’—5) Ws § yes? wihes apposition by means 


of @ conjunction, a8 ..sd9~ wi i Kalli and Mohan.’—6) Ave wl 
the meaningless appositive, as ery sly * bread,’ Sa LIS § grain.’ 


277. A Genitive may either precede or follow the sub- 
stantive by which it is governed: as— 


KI anit 4 acl ‘the principal and the profit thereof.’ 
Ks Ss jest “the character of the newspaper.’ 


But if emphasis or contrast is desired, the genitive is 
usually placed before the governing noun; as lS .s Jom by 
re ‘that is my book.’ 


278. When the governing noun is preceded by an 
attributive, the genitive may either follow the governing 
noun or precede the attributive: as— 


Fl = yes os pil “its apparent wording or tenour.’ 
se Gy iS uprye “Mohan’s younger brother.’ 
279. The genitive may even be separated from its 
governing noun by other words, as adverbs, interrogative 


pronouns, etc., so long as they do not make the construc- 
tion ambiguous or obscure: as— 
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ups eel GS Pe Uae ‘how can I believe you?? 
e. eb LS 1.5 “what is your name?’ 
ih stro LS Ceol 55 ‘what is your pleasure respecting it?” 
S dee Cul uss res eo ‘(I) would have made of his skull a 
dle 6 ry ib Siw cup forthe wild beasts of this desert 
Gy to drink water out of.’ 


280. Adjectives.—The usual position for an attributive 
adjective is immediately before its substantive; as ..»0 
Ise ‘an intelligent lad;’ eI \k=\ ‘a good man.’ But if 
the adjective in any way particularizes the substantive, it 
usually follows, especially if other descriptive phrases 
accompany it: as— 

UY ol Jgil> “bring good rice.’ 
3! pad) S zt 0d ‘have a sound acknowledgment (of 
the transfer) written.’ 
ise LSI ue 35 Uw\ ‘there is a very large house in that 
Post oS dy lane.’ 
aed sh Bh) wile os wera (Lo!) it was (st. is) an object white 
e. JS c a Ss and smooth, round like a cupola.’ 
, (29 ypu god oy istic {S\‘an Abyssinian, young, handsome, 
a jlo tb gs ax <) with an elegant head-dress nicely 
LT JG ab —y> arranged, came out.’ 

281. Similarly the demonstrative pronoun, which 
usually precedes the substantive, may, for the sake of 
emphasis, follow it: as y- |.» >I 55 wb “He is a good 
physician, who,’ ete. (Jc¢. ‘ that physician i is good,’ etc.) 


282, Great emphasis may be given to an adjective by 
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separating it from its substantive, and placing it at the end 
of the sentence, so as to let it produce a more independent 
impression: as— 


Get Syld 18 a0 sys .£6)| “there wasa very deep mountain gorge.” 


283. Adverbs.—An adverb which belongs to an adjec- 
tive or another adverb almost invariably stands before it: 
AS 3,9 jane yl CO! ‘a very deep gorge.’ So also an 
adverb which belongs to a verb usually stands immediately 
before it: as 3S 1a,5 LS det on -w)\ ‘(she) used to 
romp and play with them right merrily.’ But it may be 
placed, for the sake of emphasis, at the beginning of the 
sentence, or inserted without emphasis between the more 
prominent words. If however a whole clause is qualified, 
it 1s placed at the beginning: e.g. 
3s (an tes Bay S fo yg\ ‘and inasmuch as his path had never 

lg | 0 Bi) lain that way before.’ 
9s) pops bajo 2S) OL SL ‘suddenly a verdant and very beautiful 

Lt a rapes ay island came in sight.’ 

284. The negative particle, like other adverbs, usually 
precedes the verb; but if the tense be a compound one, 
it may also stand between the auxiliary and the parti- 
ciple: as— | 

ig ily 5 a2 ust ‘I was not aware of this.’ 
i lege s wp oS 15-0 _oig8 ‘no one used to understand the Govern- 


\g ment regulations,’ or it. “any one 
did not understand,’ ete. 


The negative is never used adyectively, but is always an 
adverb qualifying the verb in a sentence. 
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285. Conjunctions, as connecting and showing the rela- 


tion between sentences, naturally precede the members 
they serve to introduce: as— 


CLG S yB oe Unk Le ‘ but still the capacity of manifesting 
6 _ (itself) existed in it’ 
al) Ut JS lis se oS “but this also is the opinion of certain 
re. sages. 
III. CONCORD OF THE SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. 


286. The verb of the predicate agrees with the subject 
in number, person, and gender, unless it be of the form in 
which personal terminations are found, viz.: the Impera- 
tive, the Aorist, and the fragmentary verb oP) eo: , ete. 5 
these admit of no change of form to indicate gender: e.g. 
(ile Gb |. ‘my father will go;? ile es: ‘the girl 
will go;? Sn, eb “we (masc.) will read ;? bends ab ‘we 
(fem.) will read; (52 = ‘it is I’ (mase. or fem.); 8 o> 
‘It is we’ (masc. or fem.). 


Rem. a. Not only are the personal pronouns as subjects often omitted, 
but a substantive as subject is also occasionally understood: e.g. 
SJ enidS aw ld Cul ‘life passed in great comfort,’ where 
S a} ij oF some similar word is understood. 


Rem. 6. When a superior addresses an inferior, he frequently speaks 
of himself in the first person plural: og. us ee “it is I;’ EST a> 
“I will come.’ Similarly another is commonly addressed in the second 
person plural, as in English; ¢.9. 92 ws ‘who are you?’ 


287. The predicative participle or adjective (if this 
admit of a feminine being formed from it) is regulated by 
the subject in gender, number and case; and similarly 
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every adjective (or genitive), whenever possible, agrees 
with the substantive with which it is connected: as— 


\p eS» Ons J sd\jsl “the prince stood (became stationary) 
on the walk.’ 
wclb} Sl legis ad “all the bees yield him obedience.’ 


um Jf 
es) un ud see —— ‘these misfortunes were written in (my) 
: use destiny.’ 
; > 
Gl ~ Wes Le use ald 55 “that dress too used to become dirty 
and tattered.’ 
ise syle ue Sle » wr * life is dear to one under all circum- 
stances.’ 
us 3 oS) 2 Sl na! gt ae “when his desire was (became) satisfied.’ 
ds, ed S dey ~ “you are (= thou art) an inhabitant of 
Dehli.’ 
= yi paren <a “all men are not alike.’ 

Rem. a. When the subject is a noun (pronoun) which has the same 
form for the singular and plural (as in the last of the above examples), 
the predicate is a guide to the number of the subject. 

Rem. 6. Perfect concord in number of the feminine participles in the 
above examples would require the forms 258, une » but such forms 
are now obsolete. (§ 169, Rem.) ° 


288. A plural predicate is often connected with a 
personal subject in the singular, as a mark of respect or 
ane : as— 


aig? us a Fo cule His Majesty was (became) much 
pleased on hearing (it).’ 


uP ale; k= 5 pone “your Honour’s observation is to the 
point’ (/##. “your Honour observes justly’). 
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Rem. The third person plural is sometimes used without a defined 
subject to denote a common saying, or the general use of a term, or a 
general opinion: as ue +S “they say or call.’ But the noun of 
Agency of the same verbs may be employed as subject: ¢g. Sl, 6 
oe 248 the tellers relate.’ 


289. Some Arabic plurals (Jroken and regular), as ($\>\ 
‘ circumstances,’ Lol ‘ property,’ ‘articles,’ olLix* ‘in- 
vestigation,’ lo,!, ‘a casualty,’ and perhaps a few more, 
are commonly regarded as singular collectives, and con- 
nected with a singular predicate; others, as U,\ ‘saints,’ 
S\ “great men,’ <li ‘elders,’ and one or two more, are 
used both in the singular and plural; in the use of these 


1 Misled by the repeated use in the Bag o bahar of certain Arabic broken plurals 
with singular verbs, the European grammarians appear to think that all, or nearly all 
such plurals may be constructed with a singular predicate, or have a singular adjective 
connected with them. But so far is this from being the case that very few (perhaps 
not more than six or eight) of these plurals are used as singular collective nouns. In 


Pd va $e Ge 
the Bag o bahar we find By oe ple = Ul, to aly wee Uw gle eee 
LS and other instances of broken plurals treated as singular collectives which scholars 


of the present day by no means approve. The following remarks on the above con- 
structions by a scholar of distinction, M. Shaikh ‘Abdullah of Cawnpore, will show 


what opinion native scholars hold respecting them : e nt pyr Sy 
cy fam ob allie a8? 8 Gayl ee UI ie J UN 
La ee = ed IS ara (cet Ose cee WN S par bli 
= ye aly abe 20 8 pale Gee doe cl alt - lds yi L,I 
j Naw ce My 1d9 oS 5 UD Gad Jateite ahs ib unl fa 
we CSN ee Sptn Spam ge9 = We Cee pS S ul 
SUT Deal 

Did space permit, we could here add the opinions of distinguished Dehli scholars also. 


It is to be hoped, however, that the above will sutfice to show that the Bag o bahar 
cannot be safely taken as a perfect representative of the Urdd of the present day. 
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plural forms the student must be guided by the practice of 
the best modern writers. Examples are: 


LS pet ye ean) mlasl Lie “as much property as there was in the 
house.’ 
re Ja! “2, Ve “this is my case’ (these are my circumstances). 
en ul 2s a) Uredy ue “I am a chief and a great personage 
oP iS of this city.’ 
e. a? linia “investigation is taking place.’ 
re as 2 wly yy £9) ‘a casualty has occurred.’ 


Rem. Lol is also constructed as a plural, especially when it 
signifies causes or means: 6.9. ue Ls Lal Ss ap u-~| ‘ what are 
the causes of this progress?’ 


290. If two or more subjects of different persons have a 
common predicate, the subjects are arranged in the order 
of the persons, beginning with the first, and the predicate 
is put in the jirst person plural if one of the subjects is of 
this person, and in the second person plural if the subjects 
are of the second and third persons: e.g. 


to rs ed “let me and you run’ (Jit. us and you). 
el Vee 1 aig) By sh oe “I and the other (man) my companion 
ele a Ys fled thence.’ 

3 be el js uprye ay) i “you and Mohan together (iit. having 

united) beat him.’ 

291. Two or more connected subjects of the third 
person (singular or plural), when they denote living beings, 
usually take the predicate (verb, participle, adjective) in 
the plural, and the predicate agrees with them in gender, 
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if they are all of the same gender; but if they are of 
different genders, the masculine is preferred: e.g. 


a! Ge spe 3s | cy>ye “Mohan and Kalli came to my place.’ 
s ms ydve eee yy) cyeel ‘Amiran and Nagiban were going to 
ure dle school.’ 
un Bas. eo oly Le Sal‘ his mother and father are dead.’ 
by Lag Cl jf loiy C6! ‘an old man and hisold woman arrived 
ax there.’ 


9) cet pte Sys ‘malo and fomale are found in date- 
ued enigd 3dLe trees also.’ 


I 
Rem. If Lass “5, wd» (99, OF anY similar word is in apposi- 
tion to the subjects, the verb of cours agrees with it as its proper 
subject: as il ob agilas os B55 wy “wife and children, no one 


will accompany (him).’ 


292. But if the connected subjects denote things or 
ideas (or partly living beings and partly things), the 
following cascs arise: 


1) If the subjects are all singular and of the same 
gender, the predicate agrees with them in gender, and may 
be put in the singular or plural, but the singular is pre- 
ferred: as 


yl ee é yl i? 2 ss wale from it spring cowardliness, mean- 
sie Rw) 3 ey is ae pe spiritedness, and spiritlessness,’ ete. 
us spor d 
wl: atl as) ef Oy “selfishness and covetousness pre 
es is > dominate,’ 
re loa »y Lie HL, yl oe, “respect and dignity vanish.’ 


eT ae et 
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The predicate must however be put in the plural if one 
or more of the subjects is in the plural: as— 


5 3 k= (wl 39 OP “(his) senses were not in proper order.’ 


2) If the subjects are of different genders, the predicate 
(verb, participle, adjective) usually agrees with the last in 
gender and number,' but it may agree with the masculine 
even when it is not the nearest subject: eg. 


Sop al oytl wb Uy > “tranquillity and ease were visible on 
dt bi all aides.’ 
- ee re . . 
us? Gyn ey 3) cottg> U Gul “displeasure and vexation possess him.’ 


1 These rules, as also many others laid down in these pages, will be found to differ 
materially from those of Forbes and other grammarians, who base their rules on the 
language of the Big o dahar and other such antiquated works alone, quite ignoring 
the literature of the present perio’; as though Urda had in no way changed or 
improved since the time of Dr. Uilchrist. Of this we shall have more to say 
elsewhere. We may here content ourselves with subjoining, in corroboration of what 
is stated above, the opinion of two aS a scholars, the one an inhabitant of 
Dehli, the other of Lakhnau: 


male Gee Ja 9 See Cisne al pave le Wiser 51 
Jie Gyaes yf 5p ole Gee Syl LS God Sy 
ba § Ga) Sf Sie wwe Mc ue tt) PP (M. Imim Bakhsh, Urdu 
Gram. p. 118.) 

c, = g ag I Aa P a G, a 
Ja up tiyt aint She ade eld SS jh CDN Ol 

7 

A come dsl ws - ayes pee ust dd Liye yl Sie $ 
a> Lg hes! \S Je Jaa As § i: (M. Shaikh ‘Abdullah, Arabic Prof., 
Cawnpore Zila‘ School.) ” 

Discussing the following pentane’ from the Rigo bahar yl, ony acim > 


WU S nasi dey ad pol dee wale a eG. ‘ahi oO es the last- 


mentioned scholar remarks | Ass) LY ye eae als ue jyodve le 
ie. a 9 in the above-cited passage tt ts better ids more chaste touse 3 sls the 


jenni verb, 
16 
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u~ los os ols pilus \<-l> “houses for travellers and lofty build- 
ped er ee isle ings are found constructed here and 
there.’ 
isl us ee ween ls 3 ANS! “abstinence and content are found in it 
(<>) to this degree.’ 
ay SS ash wh $ pyiee 5 ‘I have no knowledge as to where 
LE Ls Lal father, servants, and property are gone.” 


eae wks ys) ont we sts | the clothes, plates, and books are 
an Lee very good.’ 
glstl or) ws) 2 el fa | respecting whom he spoke in so much 


mS LS lb praise, and evinced such longing.’ 


as ot) yur us way “many sticks and thorns were collected 
mes a (by me),’ or ‘I collected a large 
quantity of sticks and thorns.’ 


Rem. The last subject, though singular by form, may be plural in 
idea, in which case the predicate will be put in the plural; as be 
ay cil> Ue s “understanding and senses vanished.’ And if one 
idea is expressed in several words, all of the same gender except the 
last, the predicate may agrce in gender with the first subjects, and not 
with the last; as csjletya Sa sil 5 bLis} we on ple pert 
re. ple dh el seal” such foresight, judgment, sense, and 
knowledge is found in some animals.’ If one of the words —) 
etc., is in apposition to the subjects, the predicate _ agree wun it ‘ 
gender and number; as Kate ww on Uys i pStol y cy) * skin 
and bones, all will be scattered;’ \ 3 sl as Une ash wll clk, 


“absolutely no strength and consciousness, none whatever remained.’ 


293. If the predicate consists of by» ‘to become,’ ‘to 
prove to be,’ or one of the verbs mentioned in § 262, and 
a substantive, the verb is usually regulated in number and 


| 
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gender by this substantive if it immediately precedes the 
verb, and is defined by a genitive or an adjective: as— 


p a> 9 i dy! ene ’ rag “2 “this crown and robe and (these) pearls 


~» es ie Ss que > and jewels might make up the 

; , - B ahs capital stock of athousand merchants.’ 

yl site yo pol is pol § putting together words (concocting 

ole el luo oy} stories) from this side and that, 
e is l> and deceiving, becomes his habit.’ 


294. A declinable adjective which is connected as an 
attribute with two or more substantives of different genders 
usually agrees with the masculine if the substantives 
denote living beings; but if they denote things or ideas, 
it generally agrees with the nearest : as— 


elie esl acs el et cut “such calamities and fearful places.’ 
glstl ys] ay) pi aol “so much praise and longing.’ 


295. An impersonal proposition, by which the existence 
of an action or relation is asserted, without being referred, 
as predicate, to any noun for its subject, is formed 1) by 
the verb —isl> ‘it is proper or necessary 7 2) by the 
verbs _» and {i with one of the adjectives (3 33 ‘necessary,’ 
euky proper,’ aly ‘right,’ ‘necessary,’ etc., followed 
in each case by a subordinate proposition to which the 
assertion refers: as— 


5S uy af exes aN S nl “it isnecessary that he so deal with them.’ 
WS 7 whlss ww lve ‘it is right that he act on this,’ 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE ARTICLE; THE RELATIONS OF SUBSTANTIVES IN A 
SENTENCE, AND THE CASES. 


a) ON THE ABSENCE OF THE ARTICLE IN URDU. 


296. Urdii, like Sanskrit and the modern Aryan 
languages, possesses no definite article: thus 5 may be 
translated by either ‘house,’ or ‘a house,’ or ‘the house,’ 
according to the context. 


297. Some nouns however are in their very nature 
definite, e.g. WsT ‘the sun,’ Wyy ‘the East,’ etc., and all 
proper names. Others are rendered definite— 

1) by standing in apposition to a proper name; as _>'5 
yo ‘the seaport of Karachi; hoe eS ‘the sage, 
Bedpae.’ 

2) by standing in the relation of governing noun to a 
proper noun in the genitive, when this is erplicatory 
(ily ceilsl): as Gao ob; ‘the country of Zerbad; 
alsol 6 ob y ‘the king of Greece.’ 

3) by being connected with the demonstrative pronouns, 
which, in many instances, may be properly rendered by 
the English definite article: as S \,2 lees jy Kane old 55 
‘that, or the book, a leaf of which is torn.’ ‘ 


Rem. According to the native grammarians not only are all proper 


names, personal, demonstrative, and relative pronouns, definite of 
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determined (3 3 +), but a noun which governs any of these in the 
genitive is also definite; thus IS) S upg signifies properly “the child 
of Mohan,’ and not ‘a child of Mohan’s.’ 


298. If it be desired to point out a noun as indefinite, 
the numeral adjective 4% ‘one, a, an’ (called .635 G3j> 
‘the indefinite particle’) or the indefinite pronoun | 3,f 
‘some one,’ ‘a certain one,’ is employed for the purpose, 
with this distinction, however, that the former more 
commonly particularizes the substantive, implying that 
only one person or thing is understood, whereas the 
latter implies that some one out of many, or something 
not described, is intended: e.g. 


Pe el LK ple “knowledge is a good thing.’ 

f al; Let = y sLsob 6 | “a king gave a costly robe to a certain. 
er ls Use devotee.’ 

by ESHN shS S ib iS ‘a duck used to remain by the margin 


st > Dy of some tank.’ 


299. If some indefinite portion or quantity of a thing is 
implied, the word ass i 1S placed before the noun in the 


singular or plural; as UT J\j,> mr ex jl “bring some 
chickens from the market’ (see § 399). 


6) THE RELATION OF SUBSTANTIVES IN A SENTENCE. 


300. The relation in which a noun (substantive, adjec- 
tive, participle, pronoun) stands to the other parts of a 
sentence, is denoted by its case, or by a postposition with 
its noun. 


301. Nouns which stand in the same relation, stand 
also in the same case: ¢.9. 
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1) The appositive (tabi‘) and its matbi'; as GT sje 
2 Obata ‘by our master Sindbad,’ Jai pw OS ‘a ser of oil;? 
les F LSI ‘a yard of cloth;? or) Ee “SI ‘a bighd of land? 
ostseS 48) ‘ten thousand horses.’ 


Rem. Nouns denoting measure or quantity are coordinate with the 
noun denoting the thing of which they form a part. Native gram- 
marians, however, do not regard the two nouns as in apposition, but 
call the second of the two nouns the specification (jas) of the first. 
When a noun is preceded by a numeral adjective (Jac), it is termed 
Oy dre or numbered. It is wrong to say of such nouns that ‘they are 
put in the nominative,” for the two nouns may be in any case: 6.9 


Sn LS ou Con ity “what can be done with two sers of ght?’ 


2) Words which are connected by conjunctions, enume- 
ration, and antithesis; as Usle 1 5 Jle i: Gs wb ole 
36 JUS ‘the fool seeks wealth, and the wise man perfection.’ 

8) The word with which a question is put, and that 
which conveys the answer; as \jbe oi (oS Sl “by whom 
was he beaten?’ (‘who beat him ?”), (Ube) 3 ee “by me;’ 
2 S'S 42 ‘whose house is this?’ 6 .,¢« ‘Mohan’s;? 
ps aly a Ks US ‘for whom are you making (it)?’ ol 
a SS > ‘for such-and-such a gentleman.’ 


1. Toe Nominative Case. 


302. The Nominative is used to denote the subject of 
which a verb is predicated; (3 lay f O64 Gas ‘I teach 
boys,’ or ‘I am teaching the boys.’ | 


303. The Nominative is also used as the predicative 
noun, 1) with verbs signifying ¢o be or become, to prove, 
issue, turn out; as 2) Lars, Ll-g, Lf, ~> LIG, ete.; 2) 
with verbs denoting a stude or mude of existence, as \» >) “to 
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remain,’ Ug ‘to stand or last,’ ete.; 3) with passive verbs 
of naming, calling, making, aes, etc. (ef. §§ 262 and 
351). 


304. The Nominative is often employed absolutely to 
avoid the use of two or more consecutive nouns in an 
oblique case, and the case in which these nouns would 
stand is then taken by a following pronoun or pronominal 
adjective. This construction is also commonly employed 
when attention is called to the subject (with which the 
following pronoun is put in apposition), or when a relative _ 
explanatory sentence is inserted between the nominative 
and the verb: e.g. 


ASG Cue un sts 3s oS “to pick holes in any one’s dress, or to 
Ss os sls] aN) Ss eo L speak of the untrustworthiness of any 
= util Ks Ape By L i$ one, and so forth—all is compre- 
i JS0 pete iw ——hended in the word Slander.’ 


is eS go> 3 EONS | 5 ‘a villager’s son, who was moving 
Ag G. at ley a! S sha about there to watch the field—as 


== Oy —=L- 


SEAS i995 Use fl 2! soon as his eye fell on the pigeon.’ 
Cpr Lhd ye - Golo CSL. ‘Malik Sadik, who is the king of the 
Sa\ Joh oS Mas = \S Jion—your father had formed a 

oS l9a sye cle friendship with him? 
coli al us? ye oak Use a) “and certain matters pertaining to the 
s oy! 9 ile Ke S Arabic and Persian, the knowing of 
of hotge — r ry WS en which was essential, and a means of 
ust z. Dt ) % = Li is enlightenment to young scholars— 
ot they also have been introduced.’ 
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305. The Formative plural of nouns denoting periods of 
time, when uscd collectively and indefinitely, 1s used 1n place 
of the nominaiive: eg. 35 iS Vey ‘years passed away.’ 


uw. THe Agent. 


306. When the verb of a sentence is transitive, such 
that its perfect participle has a passive character, and the 
tense employed is one which is formed with this participle 
(the Indefinite Past, the Present Perfect, the Past Per- 
fect, the Past Potential, and one of the forms of the Past 
Conditional), the structure of the sentence (owing to the 
nature of the participle) takes a passive form, the near or 
direct object (the Accusative) is made the subject of the 
verb, and the agent of the act is put in the Agené case: e.g. 


kay i> Vee acl hee ‘His Majesty asked after my condition’ 
(lit. “by the king my condition was asked’). 
ec che era $= aoe “they gave me good advice’ (Jit. ‘by 


them to me good advice was given’). 


ula is — lax — un “Thad purchased articles of merchandise’ 
Ure ose (iit. ‘articles of merchandise had 


been purchased by me’), 


307. A sentence as object (or subject) of a verb is treated 
as a singular masculine noun; hence— 


ss we S\g “ du a oe “I had vowed that never again would 
Gy 5 pl jas I breathe the word Travel’ (dit. ‘ that 
I will never again take the name of 


Travel, had been vowed by me’). 


308. But if, for any reason, the object is constructed — 
with s, or in other words takes the Dative form, the 
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concord between it and the verb is broken, and the con- 
struction becomes impersonal, the subject, in the form of 
the pronoun of the ¢hird person singular masculine, being 
implied in the verb: eg. 


v5 FS eS sks stl “they crushed the snake’s head’ (dit. 
“as to the snake’s head, it was crushed by them’). 
Syed 8 emily 0 Sol i ad ‘I have accepted his petition’ (lit. 
oO Ls “as regards his petition, it has been 

accepted by us’). 
ally 3 S$ as 3! ok S use “God has made men for the purpose 
of earning (their livelihood),’ or it. “with reference to men, by God, 
for the purpose of earning, it has been made,’ #.¢. the act of creating 


by God, in reference to men, has been with a view to (their) earning. 


309. One or two transitive verbs, as LJ, ‘to speak,’ 
L.2 ‘to forget, the perfect participles of which are 
regarded as lacking a passive character, are not constructed 
according to the above rules; as ¥y + (not 3» 3+) ‘I 
spoke.’ 


310. Compound verbs, such as UT J (and its contraction 
LY) ‘to come with, to bring,’ Lb“ J ‘to go away with, to 
take away,’ lly | “to eat up,’ etc., the first member of 
which (as also the whole verb?) is transitive, and the 


1 To these the people of Lakhnau and of Southern India add the verb Lgactes 
‘to understand,’ ‘to think ;’ whereas Dehli authors rarely treat this as a neuter verb. 
In the Khirad Afroz this verb, as also b> ~, is repeatedly treated as neuter, but 
eochna, like bhidna, is sometimes a transitive and sometimes an tntransitive verb. 
Other vis which are added to the above exceptions by some European grammarians 
—as ORY ‘to fear’ (to be afraid), LS,> ‘to fail, to fall short’ (of), ba ‘to fight’ 


(with), LS « to be in contact’ (with), ° to take’ (to)—are essentially intransitive, and 
hence cannot possibly take the passive construction. 

2 Forbes’s rule—which Messrs. Williams and Dowson repeat—is: When the last 
member of a compound verb is neuter, the whole verb is neuter, and when it is 
transitive, the whole verb is transitive. This rule, we may observe, is not based on 
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second member intransitive, must necessarily be treated as 
neuter verbs, z.e. constructed actively, since a passive parti- 
ciple cannot be formed from the latter part of the com- 
pound, which alone is conjugated: e.g. LE\s sy is 
‘a (or the) dog has eaten up all the bread.’ 


Rem. In two or more co-ordinate sentences with a common subject, 
the last of which takes the passive construction with the Agent case, 
and the other (or others) the active with the Nominative, or eice versd, 
the Agent or the Nominative (as the case may be) of the last sentence 
is generally not expressed: ¢.g. 


ace asl \p he z ostye by “he mounted the horse and took the 
| (2 aN) ie! \, is road to the jungle.’ 
FS le Vee J als S| ‘a servant seized my hand, and began 


eS cs 45 (85) yf to say to me 


This construction serves to show that (as we have already remarked), 
according to the conception of those who now speak Urdi, the Agent case 
is simply a modificd form of the Nominative, from which it is dis- 
tinguished by the sign J, and by its exclusive use with the tenses 
formed from the perfect a of croueNVe verbs. When a Hindi- 

stani says, for instance, als e ) aunt, he means not ‘ bread was 
eaten by me,’ as the construction implies, but “TI ate bread.’ 


or. Tue GeEnITIvE. 


311. The Genitive of a word denotes that another 
stands with it in the relation of connection, and is in this 


the opinion of native scholars, nor on the practice of standard authors; for the former 
hold it as absurd to call \j LS active and GES neuter as it would be to term to eat 
active, and to eat up neuter; and the latter invariably construct the Frequentative and 
Desiderative compounds actively with the Nominative: og. as w? elas ue 
LS \, le egal eile u~* sil =, ples ‘I kept striking (out) my hands and 
ee in the water all day and all night.’ (C/. § 214, and mote thereon.) 
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way defined by it. The genitive serves chiefly to show 
the relation of the substantive so used to some other 
substantive (or word used substantively), so that both sub- 
stautives together express one idea; it is however also 
connected with some adjectives. 


312. The Genitive in Hindustani, it should be borne 
in mind, is, as regards its origin, an Adjective (§ 43), and 
therefore, like other Hindi adjectives terminating in d, it 
inflects for gender and number so as to agree with the 
noun it defines. 


313. The Genitive may either precede or follow the 
word by which it is governed (§ 277 e¢ seq.). 


314. The Genitive after substantives is used, generally, 
to denote dependence of any one substantive upon another: 
as— 

bly \s eo “the pretence of friendship.’ 
a\, rw) \ <0 “the road of, #.6. to the desert.’ 
jher COINS Cgegol ‘a ship of, #1, laden with men.’ 


Hence the Genitive depends upon i, casly, pis, ete. 
signifying for the sake (of), on account (of), and on other 
postpositions, which are nouns in the Ablative and Loca- 
tive: as — S wb ‘for the sake of, or for (my) father,’ 
claily see ‘for me,’ ‘on my account.’ (See § 238 ef seq.) 


Rem. The locative of the Reciprocal Pronoun ot as governing noun 


is frequently omitted: ¢.9. 


re. le eer US ya OS pave “a natural antagonism exists between 
me and thee.’ 
© 4 uo? 
Ce S Ke: 3) see SE <)) ‘a friendship existed between a tortoise 


ut and a@ scorpion.’ 
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K Sag ka ey GS ya) 5 yae S$ ‘so that that same may be a sign 
: between me and thee.’ 
315. Genitive of Relation—The Genitive is used to 
denote relationship: as ky f .,»y« ‘Mohan’s son,’  _,,53 
wl ‘the father of the children.’ 


316. Possessive Genitive-—The Genitive denotes a thing 
possessed by a possessor, and the possessor of a thing 
possessed: as AN ls 6 4 ‘the owner of a house,’ | § .;dye 
colS ‘Mohan’s book.’ : 


317. Instead of being joined immediately to the govern- 
ing substantive, a Possessive Genitive may be connected 
with it by means of one of the verbs _ a, lg, bya, ete.: eg. 


2 ee edge LS “2 “this book is Mohan’s.’ 
i ee anes 5, aia Ves “mine was a strange predicament at 
that time.’ 

318. The Genitive of possession in connection with a 
following verb (_.2, \s, Use, etc.) often stands without 
a governing word: e.g. 

ist 2 ao func looS 61 ‘an ass which had no tail’ (Jit. ‘of 
which there was no tail’). 
5 5 iS 55h jo & abot ‘ the ass had no heart and ears.’ 
os s3 i “they had no child (their’s was no child).’ 
e. SJ 29> ae Sol ‘he has received (become possessed of) 
@ severe injury.’ 

ES) Sg LS 5 eo eS sly “the foot-traveller had not gone many 

use Ba Pe steS steps when a horse kicked him.’ 


¢ 


Rem. In sentences like the first three of the above, it is probable 
that a postposition, such as wl or _ le (vulg. uhe)s is understood, 
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But in the last two the native grammarians, and all native scholars, 
will not allow that any word is understood; but maintain that the 
construction is that of the Persian, -S taking the place of the prepo- 
sition 4; 6g. Sal=yu (for ,\ 4). This is intelligible if the 
construction occurs in Urdi alone. But we are not sure that it does 
not occur in Hindi also; and if this be the case, it would seem more 
probable that -$ is here an independent postposition, derived (like s ) 
from the Sanskrit krite. 


319. Subjective Clenitivee—The Subjective Genitive 
indicates the subject of the action expressed in the word on 
which it depends: as 

Gl> sily 6 .my0 “Mohan’s running away.’ 
eset, Solidi > J olce ‘when Hindbid perceived Sindbad's 
igre regard (for him).’ 
Suche. gh S eanb “art’s producing a resemblance to 
Ls iRwe) as nature.’ 

320. Objective Genitive-—The Objective Genitive denotes 
the object of the action, feeling, or notion, expressed in 
the word on which it depends: as 

He ee L535 ‘lust of the world,’ 
iG is los ‘the thanksgiving of, ¢.¢. to God.’ 
frye \S lack ‘the fear of God.’ 
wil Ss V3 a “the sorrow of others.’ 
2 Cae e bl cw pes “they have an affection for this thing.’ 
ob wl en sls LGe Pe “they consider the seetng of me unlucky.’ 
Rem. The Objective Genitive is of common occurrence with the 


so-called nominal verbs, #.e. when a substantive in the accusative is 
added to such verbs LS, Ls sy, etc., to complete the notion of the verb: 
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09. US BSS S Sle $ Jo yr jo ‘the effort which Tam 
making to kill the ox;’ pS Cie cil Sp CON S ‘that he 
should make so much praising of (should praise 80 much) a stone.’ 


821. Partitive Genitive-——The Genitive is used with 
substantives and words used substantively to indicate the 
whole of which a part is taken: eg. 


is a set ‘the beginning of the story.” 
7d | Ty 
Lee ) jhe “the top of the mountain.’ 


Ve |S smb “a piece of diamond.’ 
loot 6 eS ‘a half of the field.’ 


Rem. But if the part taken is a definite weight, measure, or quantity, 


the noun denoting the whole is put in apposition: as Dd ee 


“three scers of milk ;’ Ing L6\ ‘a yard of cloth;’ wey) Su LS! 
‘a bighd of land;’ _ 3 Sy S\ ‘adrop of water’ (of. Rem. § 301, 1). 


322. With the Partitive Genitive also are construed 
nouns expressing the superlative. The Genitive in this 
case designates the whole out of which some one or some- 
thing is brought conspicuously forward as its most prom!- 
nent part: e.g. 


ree \s Uelll ws “the best of all the students.’ 
joe ue le “the chief scat of the assembly.’ 
U ew Har nas | “the least of them.’ 
oa we? UF 
Sh} S a>) IJcl ‘people of the highest rank.’ 
ye Adel \s Le ‘the highest stage of knowledge.’ 

Rem. If it is desired to indicate that an object is the greatest or 
most distinguished of its kind, the substantive is often repeated in the 


form of the definite genitive plural. This construction occurs chiefly 


in Persian and Arabic phrascs: ¢.9. los Anes “the lord of 
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rds,” #.e. “the supreme lord ;’ Lal) real ‘the Amir of Amirs, the 
chief Amir.’ 

323. Ezplicative Genitive—The Explicative Genitive, 
or the Genitive of Definition, is closely connected in 
signification with the Partitive Genitive. It is used to 
indicate— 

1) the whole as including all the parts, the plural S being 
employed when the whole conveys plurality of tdea, or 
when it is composed of several individual things or 
persons (masculine): as wu 6 5 ‘the whole field ;’ 
ws § —. ‘the whole’ (of a thing); Ws S Cn ‘all? 
(without exception, of a number of objects); J> age 
‘a lie’ (altogether); (se. 9) do S afi ‘altogether 
crooked, as it was before.’ 

2) the relation between the material and the form; 98 — m=» 
ust $ ‘a watch of gold’ (a gold watch); jie 6 dis ‘a 
box of wood; (is 03,3 ‘a lock of steel.’ 

In this case the Genitive has quite the force of an 
adjective. 

3) the relation between the species and the genus, and 
the definition or explanation of a general or universal by a 
special or particular: as— 


es yw iS J a “a date-tree (a tree of the date kind).’ 
sis ae jane “sandal wood (wood of the sandal kind).’ 
csi iS ob) “the country of Zerbad.’ 
IS pe «SS ‘the word (of) mat.’ 
\s ms Ld “2 “this word kufr.’ 
iG 3 B) els \S pus “I will not breathe the word (of) Travel.’ 


In the three last examples we should rather have ex- 
pected a substantive in apposition. 
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324. Genitive of Kind,—The Genitive 1s also put with 
words which denote a number, measure, or quantity, to 
Indicate the kind, and the thing measured or counted: 
as— 

By tS LSI IS urls “a body of servants. 
jhe LK\ \s usesel “a ship-load of men.’ 
duo se IS 52 ued ‘a space of three days.” 


325. Genitive of Quality—The Genitive, generally 
with an adjective (numeral, genitive), is used to indicate 
a quality of, or to describe, the noun on which it is 
dependent: as— 


cl Ss Wash us} ‘a matter of great wonder.” 


ute \s yo a> “a small-headed man.’ 
col iG ae 2 yo cl “a man of this form and stature.” 
iS is Uy) Uwe “a boy of ten years.’ 
cnn |S ane Ud “a field of twenty dighas.’ 
dlols f CS jl “a distance (intervening space) of four kos. 
a Ss a “two seers of, t.¢. in weight,’ 


326. Genitive of Value-—The Genitive is also used 
generally with an adjective of quantity) to indicate the 
value of a thing, and its price, if some word signifying 
price 18 expressed: eg. 
a Sle oS 43 ‘what may be the value of this 
property?’ 
LP os ye us} eo) “he sets a high value on this.’ 
RY) Som In. \5 og i Une 2 ee “he purchased cloth to the value of 
ten rupees.’ 


re tend LSS iydie Ul ‘ what is the price of this box?’ 
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Rem. With verbs signifying to buy or sell, the price of a thing is 
usually expressed by the Dative, or the Locative; as LJ § a es 5 
“for how much did (you) buy that horse ?? os Ue ad obs “ 
“how much did this book cost?’ (of. 8§ 334, and 355, 7.) 


327. The Genitive is also used to distinguish a thing 
to which something belongs as its contents, appurtenance, 
etce.: 69. 


ele S dl “a gugzlet of (i.¢. containing) water.’ 
igh is Lio ‘water of (i.e. contained in) the river.’ 


asl gee is Ww yee. * provision for three days.’ 


828. Genitive after Adjectives—Many adjectives are 
commonly construed with the genitive. They are chiefly 
Persian and Arabic active participles, or nouns of agency, 
and Arabic passive participles, signifying desirous, seeking, 
coveling, envying, necessitous, beloved, producing, causing, 
requiring or exacting, following, obeying or subject to, helping, 
opposing, hindering, fitness, capacity, similitude, guilt, ete. 
Some Hindi adjectives also, and nearly all Hindi nouns of 
ugency, are used with a genitive: e.g. 


Je Ss poe mS eece aol =) ‘be desirous from your heart of the 
P Obl a: well-being of your fellow-creatures,’ 
lb \S uS 9) “a seeker after subsistence.’ 


pe VP i> ss Jj stl a “those men who are covetous of 


wealth.’ 
Lely \s igs mons “thirsting for (eagerly desirous of) 
his blood.’ 


us Sse Ss JL. oes “I am not hungering for wealth.’ 
i: ol> - Sao L> Si “they become envious of them.’ 
17 
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ust low =“ yet by “they (stand in) need (of) warning.’ 
p la bs Silos =! SG ‘in order that you may be beloved 
of your Lord.’ 
re. ile oy Wy \s Upesl ‘it becomes the object of men’s 
affection.’ 
is Js esi) os iat - \ “If desire require (is the demander 
~ i sstie of) any such action.’ 
jSSa0 IC) 2 ESL aijla& ‘the Holy God also becomes his 
eC; ign helper.’ 
os ile wile iG s ne “they consider knowledge the enemy 
thereof.’ 
\S Ih. Sym > £5) yl = ‘anything that is an obstacle to the 
e gn polyps attainment of his object.’ 


uae ° x CS esac ES by “he does not become guilty of con- 
Liga tempt of court.’ 
re; Gap Si. is a 8g “he becomes guilty (commits the 


crime) of murder.’ 


Rem. A number of adjectives are idiomatically constructed with the 
inflected genitive (-S). The most common of these are: ay “ equal,’ 
obedient,’ “subject,” JG capable, Wy iy) “near,” oS fit,’ 

‘worthy,’ jhe | adhering ed “connected with,’ alive ‘ resembling,’ 
tal conformable,’ ¢ 33! ye ‘like,’ Wye rendenug necessary,’ 

‘cause,’ etc. These adjectives being mostly used as postpositions 
(§ 240, 3), the same construction has apparently been preserved when 
they are used as regular adjectives: ¢g. asi, Ky? Sie By a 
“when they arrived near the city;’ —» y wl Ss Jac wat § a> 
“anger should be under the control (a follower) of Reason ;’ we. ysl 
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Pb bE S aS 5 Sled ‘and three-fourths (of it) is unfit to 
be told.’ 


329. A genitive may be governed by two or more con- 
nected nouns, in which case, if these denote living beings, 
and are of different genders, the genitive is usually put in 
the masculine plural; but if the nouns denote ¢hings or 
ideas, it generally agrees with the nearest noun: eg. 


wb le § 3 “Kalli’s mother and father.’ 
NSE wy) S yess ial “that person’s wife and child (or 
children).’ 
cc enti 9 Jeol ‘his capital and profit.’ 
J ped ‘9h EK Ls es cl ‘the character, custom, and style of 
wy pe J A language, of that newspaper.’ 

Rem. The masculine is occasionally used: e.g. \S pil p sl> Sou 
ww ‘a description of whose pomp and state.’ This is especially the 
case if the nearest noun be one of those the gender of which is not 
settled: 0.9. 83, wl, ete. (sce § 28, 8, Lem. 0): us, gle shen 
3S Sls “your life and property.’ 

330. If an Urdu genitive is governed by a Persian 
genitive phrase, one noun of which is masculine and the 
other feminine, the genitive usually takes the masculine 
affix: eg. 

nS el Ss eee otot asl “the bettering of his fellow-creatures.’ 
~ ly je XS syed “from the style of our discourse.’ 
RS iol s i>95 ‘the repaying of thanks for kindly 
notice.’ 


831. A genitive that is governed by a predicative sub- 
stantive connected with a s/nyudur (masculine) subject in 
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the plural form, is invariably put in the plural, whether 
its governing noun admits of a plural form or not: eg. 


Ss al, a>, SS d29 ri “you are (=thou art) an inhabitant of 
Dehli.’ 
Psy Ss wo le a - “you are (=thou art) the servant of 


such-and-such a gentleman.’ 


332. If the governing noun denote a person of rank or 
position who is spoken of, the genitive may be put in the 
plural as a mark of respect: as —g § Sis Za) BLSOL > 
‘who was the king of that country’ (¢/. § 288). 


tv. THe Dative. 


333. The Dative denotes in general that what is asserted 
by the predicate is done, or holds good for, and tn reference 
to a certain person or thing. This is indicated by the 
postposition ,$, employed in forming the case, and which 
signifies originally for the suke of, on account of, in reference 
to: é.9. 


yo aldo § Goku gas sy ‘the lion used to appear to those 
, i unfortunates.’ 

s a, ones Lin col UY “anything the hearing whereof would 

Ss \ prove disagreeable to the hearer. 


Rem. In the older literature the place of the Dative postposition is 
frequently supplied by the postposition oon, with a genitive: ¢.9. ms 
jee aS ‘give (it) to the dog.” But the use of this postposition 1s 
now almost exclusively confined to the Reflexive Pronoun; as ut = 
‘to himself,’ etc. 


334, As the remote object in reference to which an 
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action takes place, the Dative has the signification of for, 
jor the sake of, for the purpose of, in return or exchange for, 
and hence its use with verbs of selling and buying: e.g. 


ts Sew y § yl Sy y a ‘as for us, after weeping and lament- 
ow =i gpd iD ew ing for your life, we had settled 
down, giving you up in despair (Jit, 
having washed our hands of you),.’ 
re Als $ pe pls Syn “it is sufficient for my whole lifetime.’ 

AG s Ps BN at “the prince came out for a stroll.’ 
OP LT s ob oP pi. ue “I am the victim of oppression, I am 


come to complain.’ 
3 tl 3 yd gile “bring water to wash the hands.’ 


wre f ae) Syne LS 0% <1 “give (me) a house near you for me 
a to put up in’ (Jit. ‘to alight’). 


F465 Lut s ly r tee a “I sold my horse for two hundred 
lsu rupees.’ 


v 


Sy s a bS a) “what will you give this book for?’ 


Rem. The Dative of motive or purpose (3 S rie the object on account 
of whtch anything is done) is generally a verbal noun (e.g. sair, faryad, 
utarnd, dhond, in the above examples), and may always be rendered in 
English by the gerund with ¢o. The force of the same Dative is very 
commonly expressed by one of the postpositions I, cauly, pls, 
etc., and the genitive of a verbal noun: as S JUS cilos s ory 
re Lk, J ‘God has made men to earn (their livelihood) ;’ pile 
ued eb cal, S ae “they study (for) to become learned.” In 
such sentences the genitive of the verbal noun may be resolved into a 
clause consisting of S or SU and a finite form of the verb: as cw) u59 
oP elle § oe bt, cau, “they study in order that they may 
become learned.’ 
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330. The Dative is used after verbs implying motion: as 


L> s rs >| 9 “the merchant went home (to his house).’ 
LS 98 433 Ae Bg “he went to the bazar.’ 


©, 


ey am €) 8 nee g' (take care) that no annoyance reach the lion.’ 


336. The Dative is used idiomatically with the verb 
LL, ‘to mect, or come in contact with,’ to convey the idea 
of acquiring, finding : as 


Le uty prs s 4 cw! “this boy has got nothing.’ 
Ly sat “he did not find a road or way.’ 


337. The Dative is used after some adjectives signify- 
Ing necessary, fit, agreeable, and their opposites, when they 
are employed as predicative nouns: e.g. 


e. AS Roe’ whe «2 ‘this house is needed by (in requisition for) us.’ 
Sa Joa) fen col me) ‘I do not approve of this matter,’ Jit. “this 


matter is not agreeable to me.’ 


338. The phrases ciosl-, 2 wks, e. aj}, ete. 


signifying # 7 necessury, proper, or right, govern the 
Dative: e.g. 


ue is S eeal> $ et “a man should exert (himself) in doing 
5,5 a good,’ Jit. “it is necessary for a man 

that he,’ ete. 
col Ss LAN $ e. ° 53 el “it is necessary for him (it behoves 
gas dew usage him) that he mention not the words 


of one person to another.’ 


339. With the same verbs, and also with the verbs v. 
and Ue when these imply zn¢ention, necessity, or constraint, 
the Dative is regularly employed before the gerund, the 
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gerundive, and the perfect participle used as a verbal noun, 
to denote the subject (cf §§ 415, 426, and 439): as 


Ly s uy Z gus ed ‘we newspaper-writers should con- 
nl> sider,’ 4. “for us newspaper- writers 


considering is necessary or right.’ 


(eghon =) (Kunw crst 46 re “you should learn manners.” 

tpl 
aal> Jf iS 50 ROR col “we ought now to consider a bit.’ 
es ol ab Sue web “it is right (for you) to mention such 
ob eal beneficial matters without delay.’ 


re dk SS rn 8 1 ‘if we cease matemmeene 
ie e x Lb) ve s ad “we have to provide against all our 
oo) if ~ yom yrs necessities with this same language.’ 
coe. yyy ue wl s AI “the government will certainly have (be 
eS: of us silos | constrained) to interfere in this matter.’ 


340. The Dative of the possessor, with 5, \g, by», and 
other kindred verbs, and occasionally with the verb UT ‘to 
come,’ expresses the idea of possession; but the verbs i,» 
and Ui, with the Dative, more commonly imply entering 
into and influencing : e.g. 

ued ae cee Jet xs yp “your Honour has many occupations 

(many things to occupy you).’ 
wal = Rees a, ea “the alarm and anxiety which we had 
it? us hs —) yi (we suffered) at that moment.’ 


= al ye y Jie a) 3! ‘and if he have not sense and under- 
pp 4 standing in due degree.’ 
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ers das qs § ols OU ‘the king derived some consolation 
(therefrom).’ 
cal o oe s Fs “jealousy possessed the lion.’ 
UT Bat se “I derived assurance (I became certain).’ 
Lt = ~y 7 Jie EG) s slob ‘pity for their condition possessed the 
king.’ 
Rem. Possession may also be signified by the postposition Uwl and 
the genitive of the possessor, instead of the Dative: as 0) Cwl, Sal 
8 GS ‘he has a dog (there is a dog in his possession) ;’ and, less 
commonly, by the verb Ls ) “to keep,’ ‘have,’ with the Accusative ot 
the thing possessed; as |i Lg, ERAN i533 gS “he had no child.’ 


841. The Dative is used to express ¢ime indefinitely: as 


Lt 5 8 wl, “a band of robbers came at night.’ 
2% ° CH ¢, 7 ? 
Lol by ee s ee in the morning, when he rose. 
Rem. The Dative postposition is often omitted, but in such cases the 
noun always takes the inflected form, if it is capable of inflection: ¢.9. 
\yp he 2 ol ae ‘in the morning, as soon as he rose, he 
mounted (his horse).’ 
uP LY rs by “he has gone home.” 
ie. LS als Ly By “he has gone to eat his food. 


vy. Tue AccUSsATIVE. 


342. The Accusative, in Hindustani, occurs only as 
the objective complement of a transitive verb; as ..,d9e 
_ <2 kay GL ‘Mohan is reading a book;? e. Wyle 6 grou 35 
‘Kalla is beating Buddhi.’ 


Rem. What is predicated of the subject as an action, may be predi- 
cated of the object as suffering, so that this takes the place of the subject, 
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and the same verb is predicated of it in the passive. This, as we have 
already shown (§ 185, 191, e¢ seg.), is the usual construction in Urdi 
when the tenses employed are those formed with the past participle of 
simple transitive verbs (which is by its nature a passive participle), the 
agent (whether known or not) being ey placed at the head of the 
sentence in the Agent case: as Laks Ws ye as ' by the dog the 
bread was eaten’ (= ‘the dog ate the bread ); ahs uss ya pens 
“the bread was eaten by someone. It isimportant, however, to bear in 
mind that at the present day this construction is viewed by those who 
employ it not as passive, but active, and that when the agent is not 
known, or it is not desired to mention it, the common passive form 
(§ 197) is used even in the tenses formed with the passive participle: 


6.9. 2 LEV. snl us! }9$ “a man has been killed.’ 


343. Whether a verb is transitive depends on its signi- 
fication, and on the circumstance whether an object is at 
the same time conceived as immediately acted on. 


344, Many Urdu verbs have fundamentally a distinct 
notion from those by which they are commonly rendered 
in I:nglish, and are therefore differently constructed: as 
pe Ble Ob sl <2 ul yee ‘I am asking him for my 
book? (properly, ‘T am , Wanting my book from him’); 
3 ee need ee ast Xy ‘he is asking me for the reason’ 
( properly, ‘he is asking the reason from me’); , ye ost 
22 hl ‘fill water in the pot’ (‘pour water into the pot 
till it is full,’ and not ‘fill the pot with water’); SI 
Asi pil yee Cg@T ‘tears filled (gathered to the full) in 
her eyes’ (not, as translators render it, ‘her eyes filled 
with tears’), 


345 Not a few verbs have different significations, so 
that in one they are transitive and govern the accusative, 
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while in another they are differently constructed; as (o's, 
i? 5 Wie ils ‘he is scratching his hand;? x 5 id gb ch 
“his hand itches? Ce —i=* <ul ‘he called me;’ ING 35 
‘he called out.’ 


Rem. It is particularly to be observed that intransitive verbs of 
motion, when compounded with the conjunctive participle of certain 
transitive verbs, as LS * to take,’ low ‘to give,’ Sper “to leave,’ 
acquire a transitive signification, and are constructed with the Accusa- 
tive: ¢.9. 3 wl Syne pon “bring him to me;’ “27 wwe sre by 
Le uso lS “he left (gave) this book at my house on his way;’ mS 
fie > he s “leave the boy behind here.’ This is especially the 
case when the first member of the compound is the conjunctive parti- 
ciple of the verb LJ (cf. § 215 and Rem.). 


346. The Accusative (, J yxie) has two forms in Urdi; 
namcly, that of the Mominative, and that of the Dative. 
Respecting the employment of one or other of these forms 
the following general rules may be laid down: 


1) If the verb is one which requires a single object 
(Accusative) alone, the Accusative generally takes the 
nominative form, so long as there is no possibility of mis- 
taking the object for the subject: eg. 


e Lt il aie “the goat is drinking water.’ 
2 Lis chee vks “a snake is devouring a frog.’ 
~ lol. Vw “hear my history.’ 
\B Lg, wl 3 wile Se “I entertained the hope of meeting 
you.” 
LAGS ile | acing od ygull> ‘the executioners that instant seized 
his hand.’ 
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Such is the usual form of the Accusative when the object 
is inanimate, and the subject either animate or inanimate, 
and its invariable form when the object is the predicative 
noun of the verb, as in the so-called Nominal Compounds, 
e.g. US gles! ‘to form the desire,’ Ls, olsel ‘to place 
confidence.’ 

2) If, however, the subject and object denote animate 
things, the object (Accusative) is generally (in the case of 
rational beings invariably) distinguished by the addition 
to it of the postposition s, to obviate the possibility of 
mistake: as 
5 yh 98 Bags 5 Jd ee “the wolf quickly tore the sheep to pieces.’ 
Sus sho 8 Ue ob cw Si “if you can kill the ox in such a way. 

DUjbe IS 8 adh ‘Kalla is beating Buddha.’ 

3) If for any reason it 1s desired to bring the object 
conspicuously forward, the Accusative is generally put in 
the Dative form. This usually takes place when the 
object has been previously mentioned, and occurs again in 
connection with a demonstrative pronoun, or other defining 
word or phrase, or when some particular object 1s specified, 
or when two objects are contrasted. But much scope is 
allowed to individual judgment in this matter: eg. 


sty elle s os yl cieb “pl a after this the slaves took that dish 
oS J LS: as eG and platter near the cage.” 
(jal) as wh Suse > ‘when you come up to the snake, 
a) \ KY ES Fee s I) throw down the ornament near it.’ 
rs ane dygS Ks 40) 3 sped “the fox, having dug a hole, had 
i bo bee on concealed the mouth thereof.’ 
bcs Le s pee els usar “our master will kill the tiger.’ 
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347. Cognate Accusutive.—Intransitive as well as tran- 
sitive verbs may be constructed with an Accusative of a 
substantive derived from the same root, or from another 
root of corresponding signification (,;\k+ J gris the abso- 
lute object). This Accusative can never take the Dative 
form, and it is generally used in connection with an attribu- 
tive or an adjective of quantity: e.g. 


syle le us} Kon as: oe “I gave (Jit. beat) him a good beating.’ 
ce Jl> “e Ss peso “conduct (yourself) after the manner of 
men’ (dit. ‘walk a walking like men’s’). 
si bls VU ioe FX ed “we also have fought hundreds of fights.’ 
\G ails 5} eI “he prated so much boastful nonsense.’ 
Leto Shy Ss ioal ‘he sat like a gentleman’ (Jit. “he sat the 


sitting of a gentleman’). 

348. Double Accusative.—Many verbs (chiefly causatives 
derived from transitive verbs) take two objective complements 
in the Accusative, generally either both of the person, or 
one of the person and the other of the thing. In such cases 
the personal object more commonly precedes the other, and 
is defined by the postposition ,$, the second Accusative 
being put in the Nominative form: e.g. 


Vi Glos Colum s badd el %y “he was teaching his class Arith- 
metic.’ 
glug leg “2, —\ * put this dress on him.’ 
ew ols dy FS Nyls se “he would have got my lord (hus- 
° GI AR eC band) released from prison.’ 
ULS Uyem \s os s aes Sod ‘in what religion is it permitted to 
2 ty) un ae ees make God’s servants eat a dog's 


leavings.’ 
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Rem. The Nom. form of the Accusative may, under certain circum- 
stances, stand first: as alge mi hee 55 ‘I showed him that bag’ 
(cf. § 271); and occasionally both Accusatives may be defined by s : 
as lid yS ou SAN 9S cae J oly pee) — (wl ‘he gave his 
brother’s portion to his (the brother's) daughter;’ but such examples 
are of rare occurrence, and must not be taken as a rule: even in this 
instance it would be perfectly correct to say baat is ie) lg sl. In 
examples like the following, which are cited by Forbes’s followers to 
show that both objects may be defined by s , the case of the second noun 
is not the Accusative (4 J sie), but the Dative of purpose (73 J tie): 
Lg ore s ob ROA s 5 pg Tigger ‘I despatched the other to 
call him;’ AS! 8 ies is el 4S solalook “they took the prince 
out to stroll in the garden -? und even in such cases the recurrence of 
s is now generally avoided by the use of one of the postpositions a), 
caus, ete., with the genitive, in place of the dative: aa —S ue Ss ely 

349. Factitive Accusative-—Verbs signifying to make, 
appoint, call, name, and the like, and those verbs which 
signify an act that takes place in the mind (4G (Jlesl 
verbs of the heart, as the native grammarians term them), 
such as Ub ‘to find,’ Lil> ‘to think or deem,’ ys ‘to 
think or imagine,’ and the like, take, besides the object 
(Accusative) itself, the Accusative of a substantive or 
adjective which constitutes a predicate of the object, and 
serves to complete the notion of the verb. In such cases 
the object (or first Accusative) is frequently defined by the 
postposition ,$, and thus the concord between it and the 
predicative noun (the second Accusative), if it be an adjee- 
tive or participle, is disturbed, the predicative adjective 
remaining in the uninflected form of the singular, even 
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though the object (Acc.) with which it is connected be 
plural; the verb also (if the tense be one composed of the 
passive participle) being constructed impersonally (see 


§ 338): as 


Ls Bans S65 § sa _<uS “to make an evil the means of good.’ 
re. bly aisd ots “he has made it such a curiosity.’ 
LL wey ry ae cl aS jae “I found him very meek.’ 
oP 7 Jd pysee ex ue “I perceive you (to be) sad. 


NS ale § yes a S e. ° 7) “it is proper that he call that person 
cep the builder of the work.’ 
Lt ale \S Lebive ont Kore “any one whom I heard of (as) a 
doctor of religion.’ 
et eile us We Sole wl by “they deem this practice cleverness. 
eS: Lhe $ lee rs 2) 92 cw! “he can make this woman well.’ 
LS Ves SS <i (w\ ‘he made all the carts stationary.” 


300. But both Accusatives may have the nominative 
form, in which case, if the second is an adjective or parti- 
ciple that inflects, it agrees in gender and number with 
the first (the object) :’ as 


1 Tt is noteworthy that Forbes’s remarks on this point, although too briefly put, are 
perfectly sound; and yet succeeding grammarians, who generally follow his teaching 
without question, have in this instance thought proper to depart from it :—*‘* When 
adjectives ending in a are separated from their substantives, they not unfrequently 
become petrified as it were by being drawn towards a verb, and thus forming with it 
a sort of compound, lose their capability of change,” is the teaching of Professor 
Monier Williams (/findustani Grammar, p. 93).—“ Adjectives are often combined 
with verbs; if the verb is neuter they agree with the nominative: but if active, they 
remain in the masculine singular,” is Mr. Dowson’s rule (Urdu Grammar, p. 141). 
Not only are these rules wrong as regirds the conception of the adjective spoken of, 
and its relation to the verb and the object, but they serve clearly to show that both 
these grammarians have failed to perceive that it is the use of the particle s with the 
object that disturbs the concord between this and the predicative adjective. 
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es mes al had (C2) ‘consider hig harm your (own) harm.” 
Lg IW ? “or Lal ‘you have made your face black.’ 
ss 55 wi “stop the cart.’ 
Ls t un? Si is pas Ji. bs “he keeps no one’s difficulties un- 
removed.’ 
ec: is oS a wel re), ¥ “he satisfies (makes complete) his 
wants.’ 
BOL) ew wee le wee e Loo “do not accumulate (Jit. make collected, 
: 9 js 3 ie) or in one place) more than (is) 
7 necessary of this world’s things.’ 
= asl cooks ol pa pb Ss on “having erected (various kinds of small 
BRUS 4s) sop) ns oy) => and large, poled and pole-less) tents 
S58 ust outside the city.’ 


Rem. a. It will be perceived from the above examples that it is the 
use of the Dative form of the Accusative that disturbs the concord 
between the object and the predicative adjective or participle. 
Similarly the concord between an adjective or participle and its substan- 
tive is always broken when the substantive is in the Dative form of the 
Accusative, but in no othercase. Of the pronominal Accusatives, both 
bein g originally Dative forms, the second (c=, ex’, me) etc.) 
would likewise appear to affect the concord similarly to the first (espe- 
cially if it be the object of a U8 kalb): 0.9. wl xy es ‘con- 
sider me (the princess) arrived.’ But we also find »$  s% zal ‘make 
it (ie the tea) strong,’ although the correctness of this seems questionable. 


Rem. b. Most of the so-called Nominal verbs come under the cluss 
noticed above, and hence the Accusative governed by them is commonly 
put in the Dative form, and the verb in the Past Tenses (if transitive) 


is constructed impersonally. 


351. In the passive of the verbs of the last class the 
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direct object becomes the subject, the indirect object 
remaining in the Dative form of the Accusative: e.g. 


usyl> Lg allie s ope S| “if the two be compared’ (Jif. ‘if compari- 
son be made in reference to the two’). 
US Shy OVS ks ‘it is right that he be called the builder 
45 9\> of the work’ (Jit. ‘that builder of the 
work be said in reference to him’). 
gus V0 em) de G sox $ ‘that I be secured from punishment 
ne ls) bi pending the time of appeal.’ 


vi. THE ABLATIVE. 
352. The Ablative postposition — designates: 


1) Departure from a place, or from beside a person; as 
fie = es ‘starting from Dehli; ys ES yylter ae 20S 
LF ole dp ‘the telegraph (electric) wire is working 
from Calcutta to Peshawar;? LS 2 aol Sy s, ‘he de- 
p:rted from my presence;? 32 ile Sb Gl aes CI 
‘your Honour (you) turned from us to them” Hence it 
is used: 

a) With verbs (participles, verbal adjectives) that 
convey the idea of separation, departure, being free, removing, 
liberating, guarding, concealing, flight, caution, abstinence, 
avoidance, holding oneself aloof from a person or thing, 
frightening away, encountering, self-defence, forbidding, 
hindering, depriving, and the like; and, in general, to 
express the doing of something towards or in respect to 
another; as 


LS,p lo ~ es" by “he separated (himself’) from me.’ 
ALG Py ar ae ee ‘when we came out from the city.’ 
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LJ Sly ew gilb aSya Pe) “he took the cup from my hand.’ 

15> E56 ee plS Cul sy Ke ‘when he finished (ceased from) 
this discourse.’ 

asy> - es on! yas wt § ‘in order that he himself should be 


clear of fault.’ 
mand) Legis? 2s Vos Cul See ‘be pleased to save me from this 
punishment.’ 


un" eer Glige dug et syed ‘it is not right to keep a secret 
from friends.’ 
eb by uty j= ol 2) 98 on oh ‘nothing remains hidden from him.’ 
us ysl an lbs es) “to veil the eyes from (connive at) 
their faults.’ 
Ls Alsat = pe \y “TI refrained from evil-speaking.’ 
ofl et Uy Kysi90 ed “both of us fled from there.’ 
re reylee US pad on plS Lal ‘it is right to abstain from this 
matter.’ 
e. ¢ 33 La »y 9° ~ yes ar) “it is proper to hold oneself aloof 
: from such a person.’ 
b ~» Noyes ee U9 > isi “to be on one’s guard against such 
things.’ 
tej aes a fon) jes “I fought with him well.’ 
a> 52 Lralys eI As 9 “any one who prevents his desire 
es Gye wl = from being fulfilled.’ 
us § sup Lust st S cteal> “he should so deal with them.’ 
ISS rane Last a es ee “I will treat you so well (will 
pursue such a course of conduct 
towards you).’ 
e; els Ls er SK? Bere =" “what concern have I with share 
) and portion?’ 


18 
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6) with verbs which signify revealing, knowing, informing, 
asking, and the like; for in these verbs is implied the idea 
of the removal of a covering, real or figurative: as 


e. Giga pb ew IL Sl “2, it is revealed by (is evident from) 


his words.’ 
4 ys eth us? oe ew Jit ul “acquaint us also with the circum- 
stance.’ 


\G 3 Wisl, ud Ss ex CL Cw! ‘noone was cognizant of this matter.’ 
7; 7) 0 a4 
Fam “ss ay los \ 5 ‘nor had he any knowledge of the 
worship of God.’ 
P,P ST = Upl re) “having become acquainted with 
these matters.’ 
US es 4=* GLwl ‘he said to (or told) me.’ 
yoy = 2h ob slsol ‘the king asked the wazir.’ 
IS, ae a) pete oe “I will explain (it) to your honour.’ 
I? 
Ca ) iS vee 4s a wt ‘T have something to say (represent) 
to you.’ 


Rem. The verbs Ls and Sy are also connected with the dative, 
the latter commonly. 


c). With verbs signifying, giving up in despair, abandon- 
ing, neglecting, denying, the ability to dispense with a thing, 
disgust, satiety, and other such verbs as imply the notion 
of turning away: as 


PS Pp Laple ous Ss. av} ) “having despaired of life.’ 
S20 BW ces l= (1! ‘having relinquished hope (washed his hands) 
of hia life.” 
79599 ce og Sel ‘abandon (the idea of shedding) his blood.’ 
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ep Bk oss ~ = is ole; “why are you unmindful of the 


wrong-doing of the world?’ 

Sate ype puis eke Ur! 59 they will refuse to obey (will rebel 
against) this decree.’ 

\ ist ue a le Ss LSS “I was able to dispense with worldly 
wealth.’ 
Sls wee =~ Py “being disgusted with it.’ 
a ig> pw — 45° as ple el “are you so soon weary of me?’ 
Gs ies dBi ew le <5 \55 ‘to be averse to worldly wealth.’ 


d) With verbs signifying ¢o surpass one: as 
an ee P—3e)) Ss lope ws oS es “he surpassed all the merchants of 
LE 3 that place.’ 
Rem. But the Locative is sometimes used: ¢.9. Clie ts wb 
LS 3 ‘he even surpassed his father.’ 
«) With verbs signifying coming in contact, mecting 
and uniting, or connecting: as 
US) DOL os oy aul ‘I tied it to my body.’ 
\e' ? bow oo es “the horse was tied to a peg.’ 
7 c % ‘ I : 2 
um ee y RU ew eles 8, they are connected with the brain.’ 
ps Ss ese) es “having knocked against (come in 


contact with) a stone.’ 


LT 5 hs 8 be wo ul ne ‘I came as far as this for the 


purpose of meeting him.’ 
| Gs mous on | JS ‘I will see (mect) him to-morrow.’ 
a 96 jh yo wv) eae) oi bl a ‘Socrates married a shrew’ (hit. ‘a 
us uss long-tongued woman’). 
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2) The point of time at which an act or state has com- 
menced: ¢.g. 


L6 els os Ce ‘from morn to eve.’ 


PF Seo Co SN wee ‘from childhood he hes had this 
same taste.’ 


9 1s Wsy0 oo e Gs eS <! “discontinue (it) from this date.’ 


Similarly, when an expired portion of time is spoken of, 
it is used to signify for such-and-such a time: as 


Pile re a wy? ow By “he has been absent for three days.” 


is oe Re on oe LS) “for some time past I have felt an 


° . ° 9 
inclination. 


3) The origin and source of a thing, and the reason why 
a thing is done: as 
\,p l= a eS a Sue rf “he was perplexed by my action’ 
(“his perplexity proceeding from, 
or being caused by, it’). 
55) js ae a 8 eat ‘he became much ashamed in conse- 
\ 2 el quence of what he said.’ 
eebieiees ols es cy pie ld) “Man’s life lasts through eating and 
drinking.’ 
re or a ad ¥y “he is pleased with us.” 
» low Ye ere ous ‘the harm which springs from 
disorder.’ 
a& Ls — _)k2 “hence it is perceived.” 
er i U2 p 
oe ow as Bas ae ‘they begin to bear ill-will towards 
them.’ 


SP base qe <5, ‘having recreated himself with musie.’ 
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sl prs ow ra) Ts) cS cile ‘ “disturbed by the vicissitudes of 
fortune.’ 
Z b, yaw rape Sw “he is weeping through fear of you.’ 
WS 5 Lad Us = us l= mes ‘this alone is our real motive in 
is Ue pe issuing them.’ 
4) The relation between the act and the znsfrument with 
which, or the means by which, it is performed: as— 


LIS J Whe es 4s! sis ‘nor would it open withany other key.’ 
=o a el eel “sce with your own eyes.’ 
oS 45 CES md enkanty aS\ § “that by their means he might make 
ahy yt agricultural implements.’ 
yt = isl s ast ‘fill the pot with water’ (whereas 
at ah un std implies ‘ pour 


water «nto the pot till it becomes 
full’). 


When the noun in the Ablative denotes a person, and 
the verb is neuter or causative, the instrument passes into 
the agent: as 

is \,> ye — ¢=* ‘I have committed a fault’ (‘a fault 
, has proceeded from me’). 
~ 4 Pre 48 a) qt rs al, “at night-time I was unable to make 
ise any arrangement.’ 
5 mS; sl a Hole wy “I am having my boy taught Arabic 
uP Gx ire by the Maulavi.’ 

Rem. In Hindi —» in connection with passive verbs also designates 

the agent of an act; as LO \ be ely aly Ravan was killed by 


Ram: but this construction is not common in Urda. 
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5) It is used with verbs signifying ¢o barter or exchange, 
to indicate that with which exchange is made: as 


onde Gok! Ss LS, wl as Ysie “I exchanged my goods 
for articles pertaining to that country’ (Ui¢. ‘with my 
goods I exchanged articles pertaining to that country’). 


6) The mode or manner of an action: as 
pan) lei Alam Me out J ~ “be pleased to observe (them) with attention 
(attentively).’ 
eC: GT rd ow! ju) “he conducts himself with humility.’ 
S ign low gas Lt it ‘it is produced in great abundance.” 


7) The quality of a person or thing, in which case it 1s 
generally connected with an adjective: as 


(5 os Wy ‘naked of body (naked-bodied).’ 


oe ae ee pie 
wy) cw Cyl gle © with sound legs’ (‘sound as regards 


the legs’). 
sebpp ew pd os sharp (experienced) im business 
transactions.’ 


Rem. The Locative also may be used to indicate a quality: as pry 
AH ee ‘big in body (big-bodied);? dl ae Sm ‘nimble in 


. . 9 
motion, quick of movement. 


8) The distance from, or proximity to, a person, place, or 
thing, and priority in point of time, after words denoting 
distance or priority: as 


eC; 39° coer on! he “it is far from this place.’ 
13 ah CSI OS ays =~ (jy ‘there was a tiger not far from there.’ 
i Qe) cue Jac ‘it is far from (diametrically opposed 


to) reason,’ 
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Ul> 2% Si aor S Jlass| ‘to pass beyond the stage (bounds) 
of moderation.’ 
hy a = $ ear “before, or previous to, beginning.’ 
st or pie aw (cile *}) cl “previous to this time.’ 
Similarly LE ,u5\ . ¢5j!,y0 ‘he went in through the door;’ 
165 Pe USjIgy0 “he came out through the door.’ 


9) The difference between two persons or things that 
are compared with each other: as 


e 3 53 Ie i) i$ J 3! mm) as there is a great difference between 
saying and doing.’ 


e ety AD Ls ~ a ~ cal what resemblance is there between 
this and that?’ (‘none whatever; 


they are quite different.’) 
Hence the use of the Ablative in forming comparatives 
and superlatives. 


Rem. The Locative may also be used to express the difference between 


two persons or things: ¢.9. io 3 lz, ue asf 5) us ax; and 


similarly, it may be used to form comparatives and superlatives. 


10) The relation which subsists between the part and 
the whole, the species and the genus, the family or race and 
a member thereof: as 


? ov Py ext By ¥ is yen “you are not of our body.’ 
eo = Uy $4 y= “c “this person is an Englishman (one 

of the English people).’ 
Rem. The compound postposition ue is also commonly Po 


to express the same relation: as S W~5 so; wid able ei ub U 
ust? = yn las | his mother came of the stock of the doctors of 
the religion of Zoroaster.’ Similarly, with the Locative postposition 
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alone: \g (Oy>-y) um oy! ees ud ebm ES) ‘a sage of the 


family of Lokman was present.’ 


11) The definition or explanation of a general or uni- 
versal by a special or particular: as 


ntl Spbermadlad SV" God has given him ease in every 


a) qua x epre 2 So way, —¢.g. wealth, money, etc. 


py) on ass = oe eS 5 59 “in respect of what thing do they pride 
—] Sly Lea wel Lew themselves, — strength, courage. 
bravery ? 


Rem. The Locative is often similarly used: ¢.9. es Ue > US ~ 
Sed) L ets) ‘in respect of what thing are you wanting— 


power, money ?’ 


12) Companionship or connection, being equivalent to the 
postposition .i\. with a genitive: as 


aes cals a wl ety ‘I ate bread with curry.’ 
SV cs rl.» ay?) ai “you are come with much baggage.’ 
ea Wy us 5 ad “(that) is connected with (concerns) my 
destiny.’ 
Lem. G. eu is sometimes used in the sense of 9 or ae: as (Jl ul 
on aif <S ‘from (upon, after) the passing of this year (when this 
year has passed)’ 


Rem. b. The Ablative postposition, like that of the Dative, is 
frequently not expresscd, especially in idiomatic phrases: ¢.9. re ,$ ul 
‘in this way,’ re Ps Ws “in every way,’ rs ‘from house to house, 
4it> yysila ‘from hand to hand,’ las ygil6 5 Go yggGT 5 ‘neither 
seen with the eyes, nor heard with the ears ;’ and similarly after many 


nouns which are used as adverbial postpositions (¢f. § 236 et seq.). 
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353. The postposition . is often combined with the 
Locative postpositions , j++, », which then have the force 
of substantives: as 

XG pb a yyot rs “he came out from the inside of the 
house (he came out of the house).’ 
1G at Ue rs “he called out from inside the house.’ 
a one Dliy Vw = la) “from the midst of (from among, of) 
re PACS ash 5 ,5I ele all human qualities, generosity is 
the noblest and the best’ (cf. 
§ 350, 10, Rem.). 
ly Fae eis 85 ‘he fell from (fell off) the top of the 


9 
house. 


Similarly . , ‘from the outside,’ ‘from without; 
= +l ‘from the front,’ ‘from before.’ 


vu. Tue Locatrve. 


394. The Locative postpositions are _j« and », which 
denote, as a rule, essentially distinct relations and ideas, 
and are therefore better noticed separately. 


359. xe shows, in general, that one thing is actually in 
the midst of another, entirely surrounded by it. Hence— 


1) It indicates rest in a place or during a time, and motion 
intoa place: @3 _~ 45 ‘in the house;’ jw» Jl»! ‘in this 
same years’ LS jae 4-5 x ‘he went into the city; oS) 
usb AT etl Get > ‘they (the bees) return to the 
hive.’ This signification is then transferred to the rela- 
tion subsisting between any two things, the one of which 
is regarded as the place in which the other is, or happens, 
or into which it goes or is put: as 
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us alle J lyr “in the season of youth.’ 
un al ‘in the mean time.’ 
Uso Se ‘in a little while.’ 
us ee > is lave “in an easterly direction.’ 
Pst cued rt Sy es) “what gentleness there is in their 
disposition !’ 
Lt ue uy? by “he came to (recovered) his senses.’ 
gle u~* sh gel “mix it in water’ (or, according to 
our idiom, ‘with water’). 
Cpe 3 80ST poe Spay Censlex* S ‘that they will not become polluted 
(by being mixed up) in filth,’ etc. 
Lig i\ i ue ay Nod 3 “you lavished treasure in the path of 
(for the sake of) God.’ 
al » Yous un B yay IS “they become entangled in (fall into) 
=: deceit,’ etc. 
(or Wispa0) Jyetie coe lS a! ‘they are occupied in (discharging) 
oe their duties.’ 
J us aK aS Gt sl S “that they labour earnestly in (behalf 
oS 58 Cie of) the good repute of their master.’ 


Rem. It is sometimes idiomatically omitted: \pp eat By “he got 
into (a state of) anger (became angry);’ \gp beewcit by “he got into 
arage;’ (jlo ‘ja ‘in that year;’ (y9)0 vy} ‘im these days.’ 


2) It is often used in the sense of the synonymous 
words oe and Je, signifying among, between, and 


hence occurs in connection with verbs signifying ¢o unite, 
reconcile, separate, discriminate, and the like: e.g. 


ust m) wee =) She “the princess was not among them.’ 
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Sip los us ho Ue" Nga “6 ‘dissensions will surely spring up 
among them.’ 


use Urr J A oper ol 2. os “he made peace between men and 
use \yiS é the Jinn.’ 

os jie ue pee yl € ‘discriminate between truth and 
falsehood.’ 


e J 33 Ls Use <=* * oy ee “ie what difference is there between 
him and me?’ 


3) It indicates the subject or thought of conversation, 
that 22 which these move: as 
i: Li ee b> gy) sy ‘he writes about (or respecting) 
himself.’ 
“is 3 tive un maaie col “(you) should consult (some one) 
senl> about (or in) this case.’ 
ue RE ee ce u~* ul ‘(I) thought much about this.’ 
Hence it is used in stating the subject of a book or 
chapter: as : 


ot spine S Usilp-> ‘On the consultation of (held by) the animale,’ 
et let & dg CSS ‘On Morality.’ 


4) It is used (like the Ablative), in connection with an 
adjective, to indicate the quality of a person or thing: as 


Is) Cee pee ‘big in body.’ 
> u~* S$ Fa “quick or fleet in (of) action.’ 

5) It is employed in the comparison of an object with 
several others, governing the thing with which comparison 
is made: as 
te, us une —_ 5 “he is the biggest of all the bees (is big com- 

e Gy» pared with all the other bees).’ 
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iP. plas rp u-* — 51, up “it is the greatest luminary of all 
the seven planets.’ 

6) It is used absolutely with an adjective or substantive 
(in the manner of the Ablative Absolute of the Latin), te 
express a state or circumstance: as 
LS poe Ent Sr L,f ‘as if I entered Paradise alive’ (lit 

“being in a living state’). 

In such cascs the postposition , ,.» and the participle SG» 

are generally understood. 


7) It indicates the price or cost of a thing: as 
us yee 2S LS 42 “how much did this book cost?” (ef. § 326, 334). 


8) It is used to define or explain a general or universal 
by a special or particular: as 
ety) es Ut US rs ‘in respect of what are you lacking 
Use yy L —power or wealth, etc. ?? (ef. 352, 
11, and Rem.) 


9) It denotes the relation subsisting between the part 
and the whole, the species and the genus, ete.: as 

inks ss ad poh S\ ‘a sage of the house of Likman was 

sg (Spy) ue present’ (cf. § 349, 10, and Rem.). 

10) It is commonly used (instead of the Ablative, 

§ 352, e) to indicate that one thing is close by, or in contact 

with another, and hence it is construed with verbs signify- 
ing fo adhere, attach or connect: as 

cE v SS wed Une nb ‘the pieces of diamond stuck to the 
as flesh,’ 

ge) Spine Lovells (ee Usd ‘they will attach the sign of the 

& s masculine to the verb.’ 
PUL Get oy § Jyo ‘fasten the bucket to the string.’ 


SE ee es 6=— ee 
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Rem. The ee use and » are sometimes interchanged : 


og. Pat J ls S the book is at home’ (where 9 = oe 5); 
Ue? wy Ing raiment on (his) body’ (where alae =). pimlarly 
Us is sometimes used in place of 4» and §: > a8 pul ue ck yo 
tie (it) to the tree ;’ us Ue eS wwkS “how much did the book 
cost?’ But in such cases the postposition for which , « (or »») stands 
may always take its place; nor is it at all necessary that a verb of 
motion should precede the noun governed by _ we (or ). We may 
say LES 5, meaning LE ae 65 ‘he went to his house ;’ but 4S is 
not used for, and therefore could not take the place of 7, OOF Cpe, in 
such sentences as, LS y,) usjlgyo Ss Pe > “when he came to the 


gate of the city ;’ Los ee ey ES| —t=* “he took me into 
(inside) a house.’ : 
306. » (=) ai; over, above, upon, is used— 
1) In its original local sense, to denote higher eleva- 
tion: as 
us? ste zQ een) btm “the bird was sitting on a tree.’ 
\g yy Q usted 5 “he was mounted on a horse.’ 
re. yy eat lu ‘God is in heaven (above). 
29 py CH) 2 yy aus “I saw a picture on the wall.’ 
The same sense is further exemplified in: 


i 8 ys 5S S ae) 1 be “he was standing by the side of the 
tank’ (because a person standing by 


a tank riscs above the level of it). 


\G le 2 silo see “I was seated at the door.’ 
Zz —?<) Us ‘at (the distance of) a kos or 60.” 


cl> LS S 58 2 d&> S\ J‘ if their condition be reflected on.’ 


L¢ ps Jlocel ‘to keep the eye on moderation.’ 
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(US tai gd 7 sh a IS il ‘he attends to his affairs himeelt! 
Lis Zz i> aul ‘to stake life upon something (play 
for life).’ 
xs m7! J\> isle ‘have pity on our state.’ 
LS 3 es sel “he did not act upon it.’ 
Wool gm ye —s y 4s" ‘ wonderful and strange events befell 


oS 35° me (passed over me),’ 


SP wie » slot al “having become acquainted with my 
folly.’ 
x one is, ‘at the appointed time.’ 
2) To indicate an act or feeling directed against an 


object, or cowards it, with a view to getting possession 
of it: as 


Ls has z wd “they attacked the enemy (made an 
attack upon him).’ 


LS ay Zz gs\ “(they) rushed upon him.’ 
e eat yy ¢s* by ‘he is angry with me.’ 
OY , £¢ , : ’ 
etch 6 Sas 1 gx" ‘the cause of displeasure with you. 
L3,3 es 2 ona) “he urged the horse against him.’ 
Senbl> Lap Lal» iss en “they will desire to lay hands on his 
earnings.’ 
why dy $05; S jy o> Cul ‘to be infatuated with this life of a 
Gap few days.’ 
I> pole » w\ ‘he became enamoured of her.’ 


8) To indicate a debt that is due, and a duty that is 
incumbent wpon one: as 


s oe o,) gst ‘I am in debt (a debt is upon me).’ 
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ie VP 3 3 Z sh “it is incumbent on them.’ 


>, rw alas 8 a Us “what God has made obligatory on 
them.’ 


af 


4) To denote the distinction or superiority that one thing 
enjoys over another: as 
re; paive yy ecle irk “Nature precedes (is above) Art.’ 
yal s ett y) is Loy ul they prefer the life of this world 
a: awd) Ex. y to the life to come.’ 
5) To indicate the position in which (the ground on 


which) a person or thing stands in respect of origin, custom, 
education, business, etc.: e.g. 


ub $ plot | zy tt ‘men conform to the ways of their 
us a> 7 kings,’ 
ka, ond pols J Pe a5] (jul ‘ man does not abide by his promise.’ 
e z llc ylve is slew “government is based (turns) upon 
justice.’ 
-) le 7 Jol ul > CS\» ‘every individual thing reverts to 
its original.’ 
wile Slasel Giplys > ‘ when desire exists in (shall conform 
Pp, to) a state of moderation.’ 
6) To denote tne cause of or reason for an action: as 


J ath sl ‘on account of (through) that same 
covetousness (of mine).’ 


z mens cml uso “because of this saying of mine.’ 
\ je s ux wl az peas US for what offence did you beat these 


poor creatures ?? 
Q eli BY ys Arg Sy 35 ‘she used to be perplexed (to account) 
ee J) wy) Ss for my fulfilling my promise.’ 
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7) To show the rule or standard according to which 
something is done: as 


B ye wks “after a proper manner.’ 
nt Je 6 ey! “according to his wonted custom.’ 
7 saad S cake ‘according to the rules of philosophy.’ 


8) It is sometimes used as equivalent to the Persian 
phrases Wis, b, Dry L, =7n spite of, notwithstanding: as 


7 able | ‘notwithstanding so much wisdom.’ 
a 5)! ees wl fal “in spite of this carefulness of his.’ 


Rem. a. The postposition 4ile ‘along with’ is also employed in 
this sense, and when so used always precedes the pronoun it governs 
in the genitive: ¢.9. 92 es) ob 5 Dog> wl By § Sal giles “notwith- 
standing this (fact) that he himself be small and powerless.’ 


Rem. b. 9, like the postpositions of the other cases, is often idiom- 


7 


atically omitted: e.g. cs, ie) “at this same time ;’ 135 Sal un 
op Ke Di “I have fallen under its (evil) eye (it, the snake, has 
marked me out for its victim) ;’ A SP pw Sue by “he began setting 
upon me’ (lit. “falling on my head’), In every instance however of 
a postposition being understood, the noun governed by it (if capable 


of inflection) takes the inflected form. 


Rem. e. 2S or £95 to, up to, as far as, is erroneously included 
by some grammarians among the postpositions of the Locative. It 
designates, properly, the limit attained by @ thing, or an action, whether 
that limit be includ d or not; as LS 3KKg ow gies “from Peshawar 
to Kalkatta (Calcutta) ;’ LT LS yo Sy “come as far as my shop; 
L6 2 “to such an extent, to this degree.’ If it be desired to 
indicate that both limits are actually included, the past conjunctive 
participle J signifying taking, including, is put after the noun in the 
Ablative; as OS ol I _J\o ‘from the branches to the leaves 
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inclusive.’ Zak is sometimes uscd in the sense of As and pas | aS: as 
ment > Ss sf gir AS SS Jel Eby eres} yl 
a OS CT yd eS by jlaler - —$ ‘and your 
contending (Jit. in that you contended) for long days to acquire lands 
and gardens, (your) violently usurping the rights of (other) people, 
(your) forgeries, (your) frauds—all were unto (for) this day.’ 


vit. THe Vocative. 


357. The Vocative case indicates the object addressed: 
it therefore stands in no connection with other words in a 
sentence. Its position is usually at the beginning of the 
sentence. 


Rem. According to the view of native grammarians however, what 
we call the Vocative is really the indirect object of a suppressed verb: 
e.g. cst us! is regarded by them as equivalent to es) oP BG 
8 ‘Icall the man.’ 


358. The Vocative is often introduced by an interjec- 
tion: as cu 51 ‘O friend!’ —S4 ,! ‘O boy!’ but if no 
particular stress is laid on the address, the interjection 
may be omitted: eg. —S) ‘boy !? g.>le ‘gentlemen!’ ,b 
‘O friends!’ 


359. An adjective (genitive, possessive pronoun) quali- 
fying a noun in the Vocative is also put in the Vocative: 
as Js ose sil ‘O my darling!’ 5.4 Slos Vsl ‘O servant 
of God!” 

360. Some nouns occur chicfly in the Vocative case: 
as Cy ‘brother!’ lg and \y ‘sister!? cle §O mother !? 
UL ‘futher!’ jl» ‘O friend or master!’ “The last of these 
occurs in other cases also: ¢.9. ai Wysi9d sis lee ‘both 
husband and wife were (there).’ 
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CHAPTER VITI. 
ADJECTIVES. 


I. THE ATTRIBUTIVE ADJECTIVE. 


361. The ordinary rules for the construction of the 
Adjective have been laid down in the preceding para- 
graphs (274, 280—282, 291, 292, 294, 349, 350, 359). 
The following are of a more special character. 


362. Two adjectives that are attributives to one sub- 
stantive are commonly connected by asyndeton, after the 
manner of substantives and verbs: eg. s%S J) tu 
‘ragged old garments;’ 2» (, Ass 459) eye “from small 
(and) big boys.’ 

363. An adjective (generally masculine) may be used 
without a substantive to denote things or persons: e.g. 


ow 5) — 5 eile; ‘ from the good and evil of the time’ 
LK S. erent “in the opinion of the wise ’ 
eo; G p ls ~ Is pew Use “the condition of certain sick persons 
is such.’ | 
iS vie ree a os? a> “small and great made rejoicings.’ 
364. a. The adjective ‘full,’ approximates closely to 
the character of a postposition. It governs a noun in the 


Formative, and either precedes or follows it, more 
commonly the latter: eg. 
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v1, yydde (or yale = yyouue G, or gyidill 3a) ‘to the utmost (full 
extent) of one’s power, as far as possible.’ 
# ye (= pe 5) “in (for) a whole life-time,’ 
je ew ‘a bellyful.’ | 

6. Its signification, when it comes after the substantive, 
is sometimes that of as far or much as, or sufficient for 

(=the Persian ,!,, see § 91, 3, Rem.): e 
eo 3s “about, or as far as a kos’ (whereas 
Us 2 would always imply ‘a 

full kos’). 


9 40 asis ua eal Eye S$ “that there be not as much as a kaur? 
: (not a particle) of falsehood in it.’ 


In ye y ‘cloth sufficient for a cap.’ 


365. a. The adjective ls ‘like’ is placed after nouns 
(substantives, adjectives, pronouns) to denote similitude, 
and inflects like the genitive case-sign to agree in gender 
and number with the object compared: as 


One LL 3 yaad “alion-likeman’(‘amanboldasalion’), 


eS: a WS 2p ‘a fairy-like girl.’ 
re US. 7% jf us ee 4 ah! some black-like (or blackish) object 


is visible.’ 

Rem. An attributive adjective or a demonstrative pronoun may 
precede the substantive, the pronoun (sce next para.) being put in the 
Formative: ¢.9. 

Ls cogil Cue ‘like a raging elephant ;’ 
Le Slopes Es ‘like that merchant.’ 

s. When it followsa pronoun, it governs it in the Forma- 

tive (cf. § 376): e.g. 
oxalic eel Ls ex “a wise man like thee.’ 
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Ls 505 dy s says ~ ex" S “that you restored to life a dead man 
like me.’ 


a 3 ex? ex" vu me we “three darweshes afflicted like thee. 


e. The Genitive, inasmuch as it possesses the character 
of (and is by origin) an Adjective, may also be followed 
by ., forming with it a kind of compound adjective: e.g. 


2) yy0 ss ia ) “a form like a tiger's’ (‘a tiger-like 


form ’). 
e: Ls is wish, ere Ji> co “its case is similar to that of bodily 
exercise.’ 


es UY» ee us “feet like goats’.’ 


ust of Ud joes 9 Me “understanding and judgment like ours.’ 


d. The compound with ls may also be employed ad- 
verbially and substantively: as 


ais md ew CI wl Ww ‘ali men are not alike.’ 
LG Vey Les sds ee 3 “you also were lying like a corpse.’ 
LT bs Le ales LS! cs 490 ‘something like a light (a light-like) 
appeared at a distance.’ 
g g 
as is oS ways oS ) KI “his colour and complexion became 
usa Slo us dais ys Lop something quite different, and shed 
something like the slough of a 
enake’ (Jit. “a snake-slough-like’). 
Rem. In place of \s, the indeclinable adjective jl» occurs 
occasionally in the older literature: 6.9. is kes 4s Uy a Ser 
> ? 
We may here point out that instead of So le gx’, the reading of 
Forbes’s Bag o bahar (ed. 1856, page 68) 1s Ss ) he ax, which is 
absolutely meaningless. At page 203 also of the same edition we find 
Lisa lslee, which is very extraordinary; for it is evident that the 
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speaker means to say “afflicted like me,” and therefore the reading 
should be Lg ls g<*. Some grammarians, strange to say, receive 
Forbes’ version as correct, and translate it “‘distress like mine.’ We 
need hardly point out that Léa can never meun “ distress,” and that 
if the speaker had meant to imply “ distress like mine,” he would have 
said $0 Li las. 

366. The adverbial affix Ls, which is added to adjectives 
alone (most commonly to adjectives of guanéity), and indi- 
cates a great or small degree of a quality, ete., is generally 
confounded with the adjective of similitude, although the 
two words are quite distinct both as to origin and significa- 
tion (§§ 48, 49, and 50, Rem.). As both are similarly 
constructed, it may sometimes happen that the context 
alone must be looked to, to determine whether similitude 
or degree is implied; but this can only occur when the 
adjective to which L, is joined 1s one of quality: e.g. \s IS 
may signify black-like, or blackish, or very black, though 
the last is the more common signification. When however 
it is connected with an adjective of guantity, \. is almost 
invariably the adverb of degree: e.g. sis en erg ‘a great 
many horses;’ » jya? an csigei ‘for a trifling fault ;? 52 99 
ww ‘a ¢rivial matter.’ 

367. a. The rules for the formation of comparatives and 
superlatives, and the various methods of intensifying an 
adjective, have been laid down in §§ 47 and 48. 

6. Persian and Arabic comparatives and superlatives 
are of common occurrence: OO Pe ‘the better (or 
best) course;? a> 93 jjo\ ‘with the least attention.’ 
The Arabic superlative, whether constructed with a 
masculine or feminine noun in Urdu, always takes the 
masculine form. 
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Il. NUMERAL ADJECTIVES, 


368, The following rules relate to the Cardinal numbers 
alone ; there being nothing special in the construction of 
the Ordinals beyond what has been already noticed (§ 09 
et 8¢q.). 


369. The cardinal numbers usually precede the noun 
with which they are connected, and this may be put in 
the singular or the plural, according to the following rules: 


1) If the noun denote money, measure or quantity, time, 
distance, direction, manner, or if it be one which is used as 
a collective numeral (like the English brace, pair. head, 
ete. ), as \y> ‘a pair,’ Gal, “a rein,’ pe"; ‘a chain,’ lbs 
‘s, string or file,’ it is commonly put in the sxgular ; but 
the verb forming its predicate is generally plural: e.g. 


gs sy Si\ ‘one thousand ashraft (gold-mohurs).” 


dedi “eo ae a Pee “a bag of four thousand rupees.’ 
age GS wa “a piece (of cloth) of twenty yards.’ 
wags WY aches ve “a field of ten bighds,’ 
wu S aS ae 4° ‘after two or three gharts.” 
une ay Un 3? “in the course of two or three days.’ 
ue ae we in three weeks.’ 
bSG eet yal “for the space of three months.’ 
LS ; wy x0 “up to (the age of) sixty years.’ 
et oJ ‘from three sides.’ 
ew wJl> 52 ‘from two directions.’ 
<? ¢ ye 5) ‘by two means.’ 


Ss re j\> ‘of four kinds,’ 
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a3 es} re Bd “fifteen hundred chain of elephants’ (compare 
the English “fifteen hundred head of cattle’’). 
Sas Nop yl Mes r > “nine hundred string (file) of burden-bearing 


Je osbyl camels.’ 
als I Ul Gwe ‘ten rein (#6. ten) “Irak horses.’ 


Rem. The plural also is occasionally used when the noun denotes 
money: a8 , jd ts Ulla ‘forty ashrafis;’ and in this case, when 
the noun is put in the singular, the verb also is sometimes singular, 
Ut? ee | pa is Si “there were (Jit. was) two hundred and fifty 
ashraft.’ 


2) In all other cases the plural is more commonly 
employed, though the noun may be put in the singular: 
the predicate however is usually put in the plural: as 


asin 3 ‘a lakh of horses.’ 
UP ee 3° Uw stot “there are two things (Wit. thing) 
. ’ 
in man. 
a oye a <) ~ <S\ ‘with one hundred and one men.’ 
Ul ple 50 “two or three (a few) words.’ 


Lists ae y\> ‘four or five trays.’ 


dal oo 


uk us Uys> j> “quest of four things.’ 
ux Ww yiaas “he wrote two lines.’ 
up CSS Spi cndig “two drops of tears fell.’ 
ue (or ers ) meery precy “there are thirty-nine bullets.’ 
370. The higher cardinal numbers, when used as 


collective substantives, are put in the Formative plural, and 
the noun denoting the things thus vaguely enumerated 
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follows in the plural or the singular, according to the 
preceding rules: e.g. 
vid yon “hundreds of fights’ (properly, ‘fights 
in hundreds’). 
sO One ‘thousands of elephants.’ 
ix Sag . use ¥ “curiosities (to the value) of lakhs 
: of rupees.’ 
os u | OT ad 
Raye -~ pb Si (991) 983 ‘lakhs (of men) will die in con- 
: sequence of his tyranny.’ 
871. Similarly when the cardinal numbers (generall 
y § y 
are connected with some definite or specific object, they 
are used as collective substantives, and put in the Formative 
; Pp 
plural, to indicate that all or the whole of the objects 
enumerated are included; while the noun denoting these 
objects may be put in the singular (cf. § 369, 2): eg. 
yoy peed i> “the whole of the forty monkeys’ 
(before mentioned). 
2) (9 or) Us ad Lys > “by all of the four mendicants.’ 
ore GL ob or) _jplsol gig ‘between both of the two kings.’ 
us OnST U9 Sve ‘into both my (two) eyes.’ 
Ue CS a> Celle Usi,0 “both of the two states are (states) 
—~ of evil.’ 
ee SNS Lyi ‘of all the seven planets.’ 
ru set “the whole of the eight watches’ (into 
which a day of twenty-four hours 


is divided, and hence) ‘ the whole 
twenty-four hours.’ 


ex Lit Us jl> “from all the four quarters’ (the 
cardinal points), ‘from all sides.’ 


js Ss ces, Use ‘the prayers of all the five (ap- 
pointed) times,’ 
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Rem. These numeral forms appear to perplex the grammarians in no 
small degree. Thus we are told by one of our most recent instructors 
that “in the oblique cases plural, when the numerals are specific, the 
numeral or the noun, or both the numeral and the noun, are put in 
the oblique form: (¢.9.) aw usieye pend > (Or) cus oslye ed l> 
= ‘through the forty doors.’ But when the sense is not specific, the 
noun is put in the nominative plural: (¢.9.) (jo 2 S Ww? ow 
means ‘for the space of three days;’ but ue ao 5c Ss w? Ure 
Or (we woe eS Kye Us means “for the space of the three days.’” 
These rules, we may observe, are essentially wrong, and betray a total 
misconception of the nature of the numeral in the cases compared. In 
the expressions aw (49) er atl and aye ag we? we (the 
signification of which differs in no respect from that of Us sila Usd l> 
<= and qose Ss Ure ue), the numeral is used as an adjective; 
whereas in the expressions ow (Use or) usilgy Upendio, etc., 
the numeral is used as a collective substantive, signifying ‘including the 
whole total of forty,’ or ‘in their whole total of forty,’ ete.: thus 
aw (5 shy or) \ 9 iyo eel means ‘through forty,’ or ‘ the forty 
doors,’ according to the context; but ew (\59 lye or) os jlaye Upetl> 
signifies ‘through the doors in their whole total of forty,’ or ‘through 


all the forty doors.’ 
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CHAPTER IX, 
PRONOUNS. 


I. THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS, 


372. The personal pronouns are not usually expressed 
when they are the subjects of personal verbs, and are even 
often understood in other instances. But they must be 
expressed where perspicuity, contrast, or emphasis 1s 
required. They generally precede the verb; but they 
sometimes follow (commonly in the Imperative), espe- 
cially in poetry: eg. 

ple hes AS a3) “how shall I leave it and go?’ 
ons ler ‘should Ido (it) ?? 
Gs oh : Ss oi+45i\o ‘Lused to call to mind the saying of the wise.’ 
by ajed with Urs* ‘rare fools are they.’ 


373. Two or more pronouns forming the subjects of 
one predicate are arranged in the order of the persons 
« (§ 290). The same order is commonly (though not in- 
variably) observed when the pronouns are in an inflected 
case: €.9. 
599 ky Os WS a3 sme S ‘that that same may be a sign 
between me and thee.’ 
idles “S head hye “the causing (of people) to laugh at 
me and you.’ 
Bat LS um 4s” J al un al ‘what difference is there between 
e a him and me ?? 
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374. The Genitives of the pronouns are properly 
possessive adjectives in the Nominative (§ 154), and are 
inflected accordingly. They are however frequently used 
as objective genitives: as 


ont as shes “in quest of you.’ 
ue yh SI “in quest of him or it.’ 
jas ezil> Unyste LGo Vee ‘they consider the sight of me un- 
lucky.’ 
aim gl § = 8 45)sd ‘he groped with his hands to catch 
(for the catching of) us.’ 


375. a. The place of the Accusative of the personal pro- 
nouns (including the Demonstrative, when it is used for the 
pronoun of the ¢hird person) is supplicd by the Dative, 
either of the two forms of which may be used as a Dative or 
an Accusative; but the form which takes the postposition 
sis that more commonly used for the Accusative: e.g. 


os Li Ken a dbaes GT os >)l4 “our master Sindbid has called thee.’ 
LG hes S Se ee ae leg ‘she moved the cloth from (her) face 
and looked at me.’ 


: by Isis Ls ex “he went there with you’ (‘brought 
you there’). 


pis Ls Ol ‘they ate them up. 
2 ips Bo 5 os ‘this fakir became paralyzed on 
seeing her.’ 
5S lew ox" ‘having recognized thee.’ 
unk d ones SG ‘in order that they might eee mo.’ 
pe es We —s* ‘deeming me dead.’ 


3 © re ¢ ° 
url re 8 x Sie aa how shall I leave it and go?’ (Jit, 
“go, having left it’). 


Ws and ose | ‘on the instant of seeing them.’ 
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bs. If the Dative and the Accusative of a pronoun occur 
in the same sentence, the Accusative takes the postposi- 
tion ,f, and the Dative the second form: as 


9 I OR , 
by ats 2 wenr> le a \ acertain gentleman gave 1t (or that) 


to me.’ 


ce. Similarly the second form of the Dative is used for 
the Dative or Accusative of the pronoun if, in the same 
sentence, the direct or indirect object of the verb is a 
noun constructed with §: e.g. 


Lys s tos use ‘I have entrusted you to God.’ 
Ls Sree =a) s Si =e ali “the Kazi made the child over to her.’ 


376. a. When a personal pranoun in any case except the 
Nominative and Vocative is connected with an attributive 
adjective, it precedes the same in the Formative, and the 
case-sign 1s added to the adjective: e.g. 


jek es ax ‘by wretched thee’ (‘thou wretched 
one’). 


ite Sols als gs ‘the true story of ruined me.’ 
S jek ¢<* ‘to lowly me.’ 


5. Excepting the Agent case and the Genitive, as 
well as the Nominative, the same construction obtains 
when the emphatic particle s— or _.» (plural .»— or 
_y->) is added to the pronouns, that of the ¢hird person 
included: e.g. 


be s ak “I gave it to you’ (and not to any one else). 
sols a wa “let him ask me’ (properly, let him ask it from me’). 


isd pS Sol ‘it is bis work alone,’ 
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But Ls us als 2, Ws Bejes “I alone did not do this.’ 
Ss Khe yb 2 Ve my course is the correct one,” 
e. Us Ve Je “, “this property is yours.’ 


e. The Adjective of Similitude \. (as has been shown in 
§ 365) always follows the personal pronouns, and governs 
them in the Formative. It rarely occurs however in con- 
nection with the pronoun of the third person. In the 
pronominal adjectives luy\, L..5, the pronoun is demonstra- 
tive, not personal, the signification being not like him, or 
it, but like this, or that, such (cf. § 156 and Rem.). 


d. The postposition _l, which governs both the Forma- 
tive and the Genitive of substantives (§ 239), may like- 
wise govern the Formative or the Genitive of pronouns: 
eg. wb as* ‘near me,’ (ul (| ‘near him.” In both 
cases however the Genitive 1s the more common con- 
struction. 


Rem. The plural pronoun abd is often used for the singular oe by 
persons of rank or position when addressing inferiors; and the plural 
a is commonly employed in place of the singular 5 . These forms 
being thus used in the BEY es their pee as plurals is en supplied 
by the expressions =f ie “we people,’ “we;’ ei! re “you people,’ 


you.’ 


The use of Pi ‘thou,’ though common among the vulgar, is 
restricted by the educat:d to the purpose of indicating contempt, affection 
(chiefly in addressing children, or old and trusty servants), or reverence 
(whence its employment in addresses to the Deity). The educated, 
when conversing with equals, saci use the singular pronouns 
us and ww! for ‘I’ and ‘you’ (‘thou’); but rs may be used instead 
of wl, if the two persons are intimate friends. The respectful forms 
for the third person singular in any of the inflected cases except the 


Agent, are IS), GI, ete. 5 as ee ic ‘his order ;’ but in the case of 
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the Agent the form is 3 cy9ei\ (e.g. LS od yagi ‘he said’), and not 
Z 

2 wy\, this being now the ordinary form of the singular Agent 

(of. §§ 140, 141). 


I. THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 


377. The Demonstrative pronouns are local adjectives ; 
but, by omitting the object defined, they may be used as 
nouns: as ,y.S LS —) ‘what are these?’ 4 4, ‘hearing 
this.’ 


378. There is no personal pronoun of the third person 
in Ilindustaini: its place is generally supplied by the 
remote demonstrative s, that, he, she, it. But if it be 
desired to distinguish between a near and a remote object, 
the pronoun ~, ‘this’ is used to indicate the nearer object. 
When the demonstratives are used as personal pronouns, 
the case-signs are added immediately to them; but when 
they are employed adjectively, defining a noun in an 
inflected case, they are put in the Formative, but the 
postposition of the case is added to the substantive (cf. 
§ 141): eg. 


we: LS Ls onl “2 “what does this man say?’ 
ig Ly wh US ue yes by “that person was scated near me.’ 
Tb aw els Ll ‘ eft thou this business.’ 
wh S$ jk el “near that cave.’ 
Ko os" By “he will see me.’ 
un? jes! ges i “there is no believing him (this man 
near). 


P) wh usa Ron “bring him to me.’ 
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Rem. a. The forms “2 and rs are both ~ and plural in Urdi 
(§ 141, Rem. ¢.): 69. ot ced 85 they say.’* 


Rem. b. The rules laid down in §§ 378-376, apply also to the 
pronoun of the third person. 

379. The Demonstrative ,.2 ‘this same, this very’ 
(=~, + the emphatic particle cs , or, in the plural, _ »—), 
refers emphatically to an object close at hand, or just 
spoken of, or about to be mentioned; 2 ‘that same, 
that very,’ to a more remote, or a previously mentioned 
object : eg. 


S 2 vid) usted rt qi isla ‘this same is written in our destiny 
vy ob jy (namely) that we shall break 
(gather) sticks every day.’ 


~ é JS ok - c . us ‘in this same (afore-mentioncd) 
manner, through greed of ashrajfis.’ 


un UP? Ure oe! Jl P “every year in these same days.’ 
J as =, 9 eS ‘the same oe -mentioned) woman 


began to say.’ 


Ss wale el ple Sy “the servants of the same (afore- 


mentioned) gentleman.’ 
gle S$ Us yor ws dl “along with all those same (afore- 
mentioned) merchants.’ 


1 Similarly in Sindht eS ‘this’ or ‘these;’ 9% ‘that’ or ‘those.’ The use of 


these forms in the plural is termed “ ungrammatical” by a recent writer on Urda 
grammar. The same thoughtless remark was made some years ago in one of the notes 
to an English translation of a well-known Urdt work, and happening to fall under 
the eve of a native scholar in India, called forth the following: “ We shall ere long, 
I suppose, have English gentlemen coming out to India to teach us how to speak and 
write our own tongue correctly and idiomatically.” It may perhaps induce these 
gentlemen to change their opinion on this subject if they learn that the original plural 
form of 9> also was .— > (as it is now in Marathi and Sindhi), aud that this 


wltimately gave place to 9>-, a5 59, in Urdi, is giving place to by. 
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380. a. In the Accusative, the Demonstratives, when 
used as adjectives or substantives defining a thing, may 
take the Nominative forms ., 35, if there be no stress laid 
on them, or the object defined by them has not been pre- 
viously mentioned ; but these forms can never occur when 
the Demonstratives are used as personal pronouns: e.g. 


sla GUS o5,48S 2 ‘where shall I take this bundle?’ 
Gls we os Sle by ‘for how many days shall I subsist 
on that money ?’ 
pow 4 ‘having heard this.’ 
39 x by oe ‘I will give that (not ##) to thee.’ 
s. But if the Demonstratives refer to an animate object, 
or to a thing which it is desired to bring conspicuously 
forward (cf. § 346, 2, 3), they take the inflected form 


(§ 378), and the postposition ,f is added to the noun 
defined by them: eg. 


oe exile as s ms ul “why are you beating this boy ?? 
gle as as Ul ‘take this dog away.’ 

WS tly bye Sf QoS Gal ‘T tore that book.’ 

e. The use of one or other of the two forms of the 
Dative-Accusative (viz, | or Sl, (weil or Gi) of the 
personal pronouns has been explained in § 375. 

Rem. If the Demonstrative defines a noun followed by the adjective 


of similitude Ls, it takes the inflected form (§ 365): as Ls Slope a 
‘like that merchant.’ 


381. The Demonstratives are occasionally used in the 
sense of the pronominal adjectives Lus!, 4, derived from 
them. In such cases an explanatory or descriptive 
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sentence introduced by the explicatory particle § ‘that,’ 
generally follows: as 


pss aes Sg alle ae S cety “such was the state of brilliance that 
5 Jy Us s the Night of Power had (would 
have had) no power (consideration) 


there.’ 


III. THE RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 


382. There are in Urdu two sorts of relative sentences; 
namely 1) such as are introduced by the Relative pronoun 
yz ‘who, which, what,’ etc.; and 2) such as are annexed 
to an immediately preceding definite or indefinite noun 
without the aid of a Relative pronoun. A sentence of the 
former kind is called Joye alex a conjunctive sentence; of 


the latter kind 2i2, a4> or Gi a descriptive or qualifica- 
tive sentence (see § 276, Rem.). 


1) Tae ConsunctTivE SENTENCE. 


383. The Relative pronoun ,> is used both sub- 
stantively and adjectively: 1t may moreover be defi- 
nite or indefinite; as LT »> ‘he who came,’ or ‘whoever 


came.’ 


384. a. When the Relative is used as an indefinite sub- 
stantive, its clause 1s generally followed by one introduced 
by the correlative or determinative pronoun y or s, (more 
commonly the latter, which is often more emphatic than 
y~), which takes up the Relative, the two pronouns agree- 
ing in gender and number, but each standing in the case 

20 
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determined by its relation to 1ts own clause. The correla- 
tive however is often omitted: e.g. 


QP go PP > “happen what may’ (lit. ‘ whatever 
shall happen, that (or it) shall 


happen.’ 
4 4 ~ ¢ ‘ 
ys ~ > ser oS 5 hes eeu do that wherein your pleasure 


consists’ (“do whatever you please’). 
sale 5) eile, concen “those who were smart and active 


aiy> Nye S89 esas ous quickly jumped into .the boats 
and went on board (the ship).’ 


LS Sp be We (se. 5s) LT = “whoever came went away laden 
(with treasure).’ 


Rem. Compare with the Urdi ve Or gw = 9>, the Sanskrit FX yad— 
Me tad, and the Latin gu:—ts, or idem. 


b. The Relative (and, as the case may be, the correla- 
tive) may be repeated for the sake of emphasis (oS, see 
Rem. § 276): eg. 


yh ies aS sr er ‘whatever articles I considered ne- 
LL uns serail cessary and advantageous (those) 


I purchased.’ 


ce. The indefinite pronouns | 3, > ‘ whoever,’ ai = 
‘whatsoever,’ are also constructed like the Relative; and 
the place of the following determinative pronoun may be 
supplied by one of the pronominal adjectives Ls\, Lys: e.g. 


a . ° 
ue + as all s cd Ur “to whomsoever God has given a 


. $ vs a ¢ \t oa . ° 
e I) cst Ca SE Oey great many good things, it behoves 


oo 


wp Vol — § es him to render thanks.’ 
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ges re ue = see ol “ whatever they suck from the petals 
3 paws joold by e agile of those flowers is reproduced in 
e. LG x gd the form of a viscous and sweet 

substance (called honey).’ 


J, 
Ls Ls we FANE an es = “whatever (all that) he had described 
So 2 uw as its beneficial effects, exactly 
: such I found (it to be).’ 


385. But if the relative clause is used adjectively (as the 
ae) to describe or define a preceding substantive, the con- 
struction is similar to that of English: the Relative agrees 
with its antecedent in gender, number, and person, the 
concord in gender (since the pronoun has no distinct forms 
for masc. and fem.) being indicated by the predicate of 
the relative clause. The case of the Relative is determined 
by its relation to its own clause: e.g. 


=") oS bs aly fos ooh S)\ ‘a sage, who was skilled in decipher 
i heady u~* ing old characters (or writings).’ 
es cores ; pbul ES! 42 ‘this is an outrage for which no 
; Gap 5 AIGRY : punishment is inflicted.’ 
enue dS char jis you ‘this mansion is Sindbad’s, who 
LS es IS _gh5u elas S he has made the voyage of all the 
ie: seas in the world.’ 
or Slip sLaol a?) ow “there is (they have) a king among 
ue ees pars them, whom they call Ya‘sib.’ 


386. a. The antecedent, especially if it be an indefinite 
substantive, is often attracted (in the same case as the 
Relative adjective) into the relative clause, and the con- 
struction is then the same as that explained in § 384: eg. 
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usy$ 3 jews ri 7 aLsol = “the king who ( = whatever king) 
Jim aired eebh, el does not act upon them, his do- 
) minion will ever remain in a 
tottering condition.’ 
x unt or —ti psle Sf) y> ‘none of the people present could 
lo bh, » 5 SLs ia usiss read that character.’ 
lel pleoike Soy Vie “I embarked in a good ship along 
LH) gil | ls Re x with some (those) merchants in 
| es Sepp jhe =>! whose honesty and integrity I had 
confidence.’ 
er ZS ue pee 8 a Ue “no benefit—naught but harm (Wit. no 
ay —S yy? 5 aw al a Lt benefit save harm) will be received 
So 5 del» yasls res from the person in whose bosom 


rancour has established itself.’ 


fl ares Wye PS rs - Ue ‘listen to no complaint against the 
— pees |S is servant whom you makea favourite 

(or confidant).’ 
os oi Sap pyre ay Ya ‘when (Jit. at which time) it be 
sc ws, el e: yp comes known (to the king) that 
eS 5 os a) such and such a person is a tale- 
bearer, let him immediately (dit. at that very time) take steps 


to remove him (from his place).’ 


b. If the Relative be connected with a substantive 
denoting place, direction, etc., one of the corresponding 
pronominal adverbs (§ 224) will take the place of the 


determinative pronoun: as 


U> S ie: pol ee i ~2- ‘he went in the same direction from 


which he came,’ 
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re. eS ¥ as Sus yd pr “a water-pot filled with gold mohurs 
Ve ordre wat ea 4) he is buried here under the tree 
i? nf’ \yp where you are standing.’ 


387. If emphasis is laid on the Demonstrative clause, it 
generally precedes the Relative: as 


2M WS jbe xs gh oe ye and then he kills the bee that brings 
e. es ils oe) the offensive smell with it.’ 


SL. 3 sf, er 7 us wre = ‘those people alone pass their lives 


asl gael = uo Pa Bs ypu in unconcern who are foolish and 
od Jule thoughtless.’ 


LS he pete er aie By ysl “and I explained in their presence 
LS egal Sl lsiy the expedient by (means of) which 
I got there (Jit. here).’ 


Rem. In sentences like the above the native grammarians regard 
the position of the relative clause as in no wise different from what it 
is in the sentences noticed poe § 386. For example: snalyaing the 
two sentences ey is a i SS yo, etc., and 2) PS ee aks bs 

it A) they say that, in the first, the conjunctive noun (xr pl) 
is nile ge, and the conjunctive clause (dhe), ust e =y 3 and 


that, in the oe the conjunctive noun is bs by , and the sila, 


Ed df’ x: 

388. «. The Relative may be used both as subject 
and object in one and the same sentence, which then 
becomes doubly correlative. This construction is always 
employed in such sentences as in English contain both an 
indefinite Relative and an indefinite Pronoun. For 
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example, ‘‘whatever came into the mind of any one,” would 
in Urdu be expressed thus: “ whatsoever came into the 
mind of whomsoever.” In such cases the Correlative pro- 
nouns are, one or both, frequently omitted in Urdu: e.g. 


LS K4) Ix, gin S$ er Pr “ whatsoever fell into any one’s (lit. 


whomsoever's) hands, he carried off.’ 


Lewis =, po = bl, Lue “whatsoever form He considered fit 
is lke oe l> for any one soever, He bestowed (it). 


g 
\s Lewis “4s t. caasl, Suu ‘whatsoever was proper for any one 
re; \ 2 lke soever has been bestowed.’ 


, A pronominal adverb derived from the Relative pro- 
noun may even take the place of one of the Relatives: e.g. 


ey ue al e re her a and whatsoever they find any 
ue 5 where they bring thence’ (Jit. “and 
whencesoever whatsoever they find 
they bring’). 
Sb Laws g GS ere = “as any one does so will he receive.’ 


Rem. a. This construction, it may be observed, is derived from the 
Sanskrit: e.g. yad rochate yasmai, “whatsoever is pleasing to whomso- 
ever,’ or ‘whatever pleascs any one;’ and, as might be expected, it is 
found in the Persian also: e.g. OS detec? op Nl >> Se * what- 


e +] 
soever was suitable to any one has been bestowed. 


The Relative is never employed in connection with the Indefinite 
pronouns, except to form the compound indefinite pronouns ers - 
(Formative ot Ua), and was >. If in the first of the abore 
examples we were to substitute oS ows for Sur, gs would no 


longer be a Relative pronoun, but a conjunction, and the meaning of 
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the sentence would be “if it fell into the hands of any one, etc.” The 
Relative pronoun however partakes considerably of the character of the 


Indefinite pronoun, and frequently implies a condition also, thus taking 
the signification of the conjunction >, “if;’ as ue 9 iyo Cas 
LN $ alos, yh - yp HE Shp) ay (Gee pe eS N=) 
nail a l= Rogue 5 pa! gal dlsel sZa6 “if in any 
case (dit. in the case in which) they turned traitors, and the king had 


confidence in their statements, then many innocent people would (dt. 
will) lose their lives,’ 


389. The relative adjectives and adverbs also are used 
correlatively, in the manner of the relative pronoun: e.g. 


LL Laws Ls (ree “as he (or I) did, so he (or I) received.’ 


ji he JS Or “where the rose (is) there (also is) 
the thorn.’ 
; Jui atal> z= ‘take as much as is necessary (as you 


want),’ 


cal eS; ed yale an <t w-> ‘while there is life there is hope.’ 
2) Tue Quatiricative SENTENCE. 


390. The qualificative or descriptive sentence is 
annexed to an immediately preceding definite or indefinite 
noun which it qualifies or describes. It is always intro- 
duced by the particle § ‘that,’ which is simply an explica- 
tory particle (called aslo us the haf of the descriptive 
sentence, when preceded by asubstantive, and ae WS, the 
kaf of the conjunctive clause, when it is preceded by a rela. 
tive pronoun), and hence may also stand before a sentence 
beginning with the relative pronoun when such sentence 
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is descriptive of that which precedes it. The qualificative 
clause following S$ contains a pronoun (either expressed or 
understood, or implied in the verb) which refers to the 
qualified noun, and connects it with the qualificative 
clause. This pronoun (the case of which is altogether 
independent of that of the antecedent) supplies the 
syntactical place of our relative pronoun. The particle $ 
it should be observed is sometimes omitted and not 
generally translated: e.g. 


\g le yye (se. 5) § rz “the wasir, who (Jit. he) was a wise 
man.’ 
Sl (se. 59) S les oon mn ‘and a great many men, who (iit. 
ar yD wey they) were on its back.’ 
colle es ues aw ad S ‘to the end that I might meet with 
8 wes giles at\ S$ ae » some such person with whom (/té. 
we that with him) I might return to 
my native land.’ 
(sc. S) r. Seo LON (se. $ y:Gu ‘I perceived (that) there was (Uit. 
io: Si eo 2 oe ca) is) a shop wherein (/:¢. such that 
in it) two cages were (Jit. are) 
hanging. 
it sh uy 2 err S lls by “that slave who had been fostered.’ 
ute aan) ee Lone Kg Sle Li ‘go much wealth of which there is 


no calculation.’ 


Rem. The construction with $ is borrowed from the Persian, and 
the explanation here given of its use is taken from the Kawa‘idé 
Urdi Part IV. i is neither itself a relative pronoun, nor does it “at 


the beginning of a sentence with a personal pronoun coming in sub- 
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sequently represent the Relative;” but it is in all cases a simple 
particle heading a descriptive or defining clause, which clause, as we 
have observed above, contains a pronoun that supplies the syntactical 
place of our relative pronoun. We subjoin the analysis of a sentence 
by a native grammarian in corroboration of this view. rs $ lS by 
e ie yyy “the analysis is this—sy, tsmé ishdra; wks, musharun 
slath; tshara aur mushdrun tlath milkar mausif hi'a; S, kaf bayan ka; 
ye majrir; x, jarr, aur yth donon milkar muta‘allik ha'e fel, ya'ne 
e fs y ke, giska fa‘sl zamir hat jo phirtt hat wl2S kt taraf: pas fe 
apne fa‘il aur muta‘allik se milkar, gumla‘é fe'liya hokar, sifat hia't mausif 
ki: to yahan jumla e w yp rs jumlae wasfiya ya na‘t kahlawega.” 


IV. THE INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 


391. The Interrogatives are used both substantively 
and adjectively. As a@ substantive, the interrogative 
pronoun ,,,$ ‘who?’ applies to persons only, and the in- 
terrogative LS ‘what?’ to things. As an adjective .,§ 
applies to things as well as persons, and LS, when used 
as an exclamatory word (sce § 396, 2, 3), applies to 
persons as well as things. ,., is declined in the singular 
and plural (§ 143, 1x.); LS is indeclinable, the Genitive 
\S 6 and the Dative § 2S belonging properly to the 
Hindi (Braj) pronoun Ls ‘what?’ (§ 144, Rem. 6.): eg. 

~ os rs “who are you?? 
usd oly ous! — LS ‘who said such a thing?? 
us Ss es 1 que ins ob by ‘what merchant’s packages are those?’ 
e Ls eu kes “what is your name?? 
2 Ls LS “what does he say ?? 
1,2 ye Ls us es “what fault have I committed?’ 
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392. The pronouns may be repeated for emphasis (o.54, 
see § 276, Rem.), with a distributive force, or to imply a 
great number or variety : e.g. 


c © US LS ‘in what various ways?’ 
, : 
US Ue? Gant Loy) pee ge” “you have many faults, which parti- 
rs s LS cular ones shall I enumerate?’ 
ees els us Ls uit ol “what several works did they all do?’ 


393. When the question refers to one of two or more, 
the particle L. (fem. .s2) is generally added to the interro- 
gative: as 


us wks nw s ‘in which particular book?’ (out of two or more). 


394. The Interrogative like the Relative (§ 388), 


may be used as both subject and object in the same 
sentence: ¢.g. 


2 us iy rf os Re “let me see in what rank each of you 
stands ’ (/s¢. “who stands in what 
rank ?’) 


395. The Dative form § af is used only with the 
signification of why? as le Guy SiS 2S ‘why do they 
go near them?’ But at the present period the phrase (.§ 
et) or bul, (uS ‘for what purpose?’ ‘why?’ is more 
COMMON: €.g. 5 ee ated UwS Gh ‘why are you sitting 
here ?? yp oT 4S oot les Gel ew ri ‘why have you 
all come to this desolate place ?? 


396. a. The Interrogative LS corresponds in nearly all 
its uses to the English ‘what?’ It is employed, for 
example, to express: 
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1) Indifference to or the ability to dispense with a thing, 
or to imply the answer ‘no,’ ‘none whatever:’ as 


SS Get ily ent uy <x? ‘what shall I do with Paradise (what 
Gs Ls is Paradise to me) without thee, 

darling?’ 
e. Ls ap ue OS ‘what shame is there in eating?’ 


(‘there is no shame,’ ete.) 


Rem. a. Compare also the use of LS in the following: ye Ls gt 


i “aman! nay, he was a demon’ (or “he was no man, he was a demon’ ); 
aes p> gssben oy 9b $9 LS FS ob yp Ug le BIEN glen | 
Pays us? sms 2 “our very countrymen themselves, not to speak 
of others, pay no attention to our moral discussions ;’ we s yd cle} T 


er LS “to what purpose should I again test that which (or him 
who) has been tested ?’ 


Rem. b. The interrogative adverbs we S “when >? us ‘where ?’ 
etc., are also often used to imply the answer ‘no,’ ‘never:’ 6g. ueLS es 
Syd Jal eb Sle 5S US ‘when does a noble-minded 
man flatter the rich?’ s.e. ‘a noble-minded man never flatters,’ ete. 

2) Indignation, or rebuke; as 
- as Ls ~ “what are you doing?’ (‘don’t do that !’) 
8) Surprise or wonder: as 


re. Oye Si > LS ‘what a very good man he is!’ 


6. It may also be used like the English ‘how’ to denote 
extent or degree, etc.: as 


rg LS “how fine or excelleat !’ 
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x wes ue ures S\ ue 98 +4 | “if one forces its way into his clothes 


Ni ce (lus =) LS pol and bites him, how restless he 
s Gyr becomes. 


397. LS—LS like the English what—what, and whether— 
or, are used correlatively to connect sentences: e.g. 


he Ls 9 a LS ‘what night and what day?’ or 
“whether in the night or in the day.’ 


Ste Uiygds LS 1 eo Ls “whether in joy or sorrow ?’ 


398. The Interrogatives are used in indirect as well as 
direct questions: in such cases the interrogative clause 
generally stands as object to a preceding negative verb, or 
an interrogative sentence that is equivalent to a nega- 
tive: ¢.9. 
sb (se. Les) 98 5, $ pile LS ‘ what know I (=I don’t know) who 

: (what person) he is ?’ 
et yl <j Ski 2 pyle el “he did not know who lived (dit. 
wide by as) ie: los > oe lives) in that house, and whose 
es Ks j= that grand mansion was (Uié. is).’ 


Rem. a. In such sentences the verb of the governing clause must always 
be either directly or indirectly negative, otherwise the interrogative 
cannot be employed; a sentence like e. oe 55 § oP ile ue is 
unidiomatic and wrong. It betrays a misconception of Urdii idiom to 
say of sentences like those given above that “‘ the Interrogative is used 
instead of the Relative.” 


Rem. b. The interrogative particles LT ‘is it?’ ‘whether?’ and Fes 


‘how?’ are also used in interrogative sentences, the latter commonly; 
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6.9. S Spt Lf BSS Gly Lf deb tle a2 Lt does this 
indicate the state of the agent or af the object?’ | is +S ke 
“how did you come here ?? 


VV. THE INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 


399. The indefinite pronouns isis some, any, a, a certain, 
etc., and Pr some, a few, a utile”: etc., when used substan- 
sively, apply, the former to living beings, the latter to 
things only; but as adjectives either may be connected 
with any noun, whether this denote a person or a thing. 
The pronoun , 3,8 to a great extent supplies the place of 
the English indefinite article: it is declined in the singular 
only, and is not commonly connected with a plural noun 
( sce Rem. below), never perhaps with a plural of persons: 
rs is indeclinable, but it may be connected with a plural 
denoting either persons or things :} e.g. 


i) L ues wel Wie cig > \ “if a confidential servant commit 
os 
? —G je \S (bs os treachery or be guilty of any 


other offence.’ 


a oS aie eS we) sf > ‘when a bee of another hive wishes 
re ile LT is to come.’ 
a <) ust <a> ses Sy enrgaee “in a certain region of Hindistan 
Py i there was a king.’ 
3) lh gas “bring some water.’ 


Ca Tus as ue re Ses? | I have some doubt respecting this.’ 


1 A recent writer on Urdii grammar terms the use of AuchA with a plural noun 
“uncommor” and “inelegant.”” We can confidently affirm that it is commonly so 
used by the best native writers, and they are certainly the best judges of the 
“elegance” of the construction. ‘The same writer doubts the use of Auchh in applica- 
tion to persons: that it isso uscd will be seen from the seventh and cleventh of the 
above examples. 
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9 
Cas wee) =) yey poe ) a) “this is somewhat better than that. 
ras 
re. eri “= Ut + "he (this man) too is something of a 
man.’ 
9 4 ‘ 
US ye un L sol 45 wl perhaps some improper words 
aS ew we , escaped my lips (Jt. tongue). 


« gy - 
—S Hs pe estat “s ay) ‘and having made some screens, I 
unt bol d A tied (them) upon the tree.’ 


oS eee IXY Las es Ss st. | they found some of the young one’s 

aes ss Dot 4 Sel eas bones under the tree, and some in 
Ul SU ee ue the vulture’s hollow.’ 

ty me S et —_ ea “many men who were on its back, 


esl Orpen as a ee) some in boats and some by swim- 
as | \ jhe Sa ming, came on board the ship.’ 


od ‘ . 7 
Rem. a. The inflected form eS of the interrogative is ag , though of 


frequent occurrence in the older literature, is now seldom used.’ 


Rem. b. id 98 uninflected is sometimes used in connection with a 


eS 


a] 
gli iy Ss grace for a few nays this humble dwelling ;’ but this con- 


plural substantive denoting a thing; as us els ew) 2 we 


struction is not common, aes or o> being more generally used in 
place of ue i a few,’ ae in the sense of some or certain, the pronominal 
oy Uae or wert being usually employed with a plural sub- 
stantive: ¢.g. 


ie: vie) eae se “certain historians have written.’ 


° . 9 d 
1 Similarly of the two forms a ; pos , and ists bos, the latter are now 


commonly used instead of the former. 
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Ss sd aS ys! ale cox ‘it is the habit of some ignorant and 
e is? mole low people.’ 
um po gob sae gah ‘I would question your Highness 
Eisen 2 about certain matters.’ 
Rem. ¢. sis several,’ is not the plural of iS, as some gram- 


marians suppose, but a distinct pronominal adjective, derived (like J 
“how many ?’) from the Sanskrit @fa dati. 


Rem. d. The particle : may be added to the indefinite pronouns to 


intensify the signification: as ls ua 8 ‘any one whatever.’ 


400. In connection with a following negative the in- 
definite pronouns are equivalent to our ‘no,’ ‘no one,’ 
‘none,’ ‘none at all:’ e.g. 


ly, US ass wee Ashe “no (not a) rebel remained in the 
kingdom.’ 
1S Jaw xis a) Soy] “and it opened with no other key.’ 


Sue Jwole sol _ “no benefit will be derived.’ 


z 
wl oem SF ar old s “no eatables and drinkables are 
epee use us ait LI obtainable in these parts.’ 


g 
7 
Rem. ¢=° in combination with other pronouns and pronominal adjec- 


tives has other ~~ corresponding to our ‘all,’ ‘ever so much,’ 
etc.: 69. U#K8e io i ue SS oe a ‘while I expe- 
rience all this pain at their hands;’ cal 2 Gy aly a4) as 5 
i? Gy low as LS ~~ if one sows a single seed, what an immense 
quantity springs from it!’ 


401. seas; and goes, are equivalent to our 
one—another: ¢.9. 
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es es 8 e: Ls as es “one says one thing, another (says) 


another.’ 


uss | ie uss ss sue! one commits a fault, another receives 


the punishment.’ 
Stns S slob oF 398 ‘one holds to a religion as an heir 
yal \S ee nS r or loom from his ancestors, another 
w,0 is Loo dS shes has made choice of an unsound 
we Spine eau, a6 50 9 (Zit. shaky) faith for the sake of 
LJ os just worldly wealth and honour.’ 

Rem. The indefinite pronominal adjectives (¢.g. ob, M5 or LL 
* such-and-such,’ or substantively, * so-and-so,’ is ‘several,’ etc 
§ 155), are constructed as ordinary adjectives, and call for no special 


notice. 


VI. THE REFLEXIVE PRONOUN, 


402. The Reflexive Pronoun 1 ‘myself,’ etc., singular 
and plural (§ 150), is employed as an emphatic appositive 
(oS, see Rem. § 276) to a noun or personal pronoun 
(expressed or understood) which forms the subject of a 
sentence: as 

aT OT yy ‘Mohan himself will come.’ 
LS lay et ajar “I myself went there.’ 
ifs es wl (se. 59) —-J (wl ‘for this reason (he) himself also 
ws ned ee 9 iat 9 used to live in ease and enjoyment.’ 
wl 5 nS wl (se. 55) J ys “nor shall (he) himself go near any 


a> one. 


Rem. The emphatic _s> may be added to wt: 6.9. UT i! wt 25 


“he himself came;’ and instead of a | the Persian pronoun es often 
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occurs: as & Fo (se. 53) S$ dF ve 1, cau, oS ses ‘dig not 


a pit for any one, for you yourself will fall.’ 


403. wt may also be added emphatically to its own 
inflected forms, and the word —\ may even be omitted, as 
the personal pronoun in the Nominative is (§ 402): e.g. 
ee wewelle 5S wt! =e) gi ‘in that case he should blame 


al> himself,’ 


Gane pm) s wi! (se. ass!) Fy “you consider yourself faultless.’ 
pul 
LSo s wt (se. a") Ae <S\ ‘a darwesh, holding himself aloof 
pis on ces oes from the throng of the world.’ 


oom a. The more common form of the Dative-Accusative of wt i8 
un Arcee 6.9. US yes Pe be he said to himself;’ — ewalle pati — 
iS pane iS‘ I began reproaching myself;’ but the form s wt =, or 
its contraction Ss —, 18 Also commonly used in writings of the 
present ba 6.9. dlste ea oss es Abad 33 55 99) 
LP “and that nation is ever advancing itself to the summit of 
oes ed lil ad bytes 4 a! oP ee nee Cu] 

“We do not hold ourselves (to be) secure from aa misfortune.’ 

Rem. b. wt is perhaps never used alone in the sense of ‘self,’ its 
original signification. When used without obvious reference to a 
distinct subject, it commonly relates to an unexpressed pronoun of the 
first person, or to an indefinite noun understood, and must therefore 
be rendered myself, or pe 6.9. =! (8¢. yes* is) col = 
us EERUO, 17 (8c. wt) a thing which (any one) dislikes (done) to 
himself.’ 


404. a. The Genitive of 1, the Reflexive Pronominal 
Adjective .\, is always used in place of the Possessive 


21 
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Adjectives |» my, \,3 thy, etc., when these occur (in 
connection with a noun in the Accusative or in an oblique 


case) in the same sentence with the subject to which 
they refer: e.g. 


i> IS is as pine = ad dboces “Sindbad began to relate the story of 
LS eae Ls wy his second voyage.’ 


lsu Lact (> Lal Lat a ob on ‘and wesold ourgoodshereand there.’ 
> pa) re 3, cw! ‘do you now go home.’ 
ans, a! file 5) sus uSs “they took me along with them.’ 
b. But if the possessive adjectives occur in a sentence 


which has a distinct subject, or if they stand in the 
Nominative, the regular forms |, \.5, etc., are used: e.g. 


Vile 9S Be spo yal —<s* ‘they beat me and my son.’ 
Lie! Cae: |. “my mind also coveted.’ 


Rem. a. Lat (for my, or our) is sometimes found in connection with a 
substantive which is the esi of the proposition, but this is not to be 
imitated: e.g. LS 464 cit Ust? (better Ve) Lal ‘ my mind also was 
seduced ;’ he ARE: 5 eect ig bya bs (better 5.0) 5) 

‘when my scrvants and my associates perceived this neglect;’ Ll 
2 ust < ly pa | os (better Var) ‘our (one’s) honour is in our own 
keeping (dit. hands).’ 

Rem. b. Lut (as also Ve) i is often ome when no ambiguity can 
arise therefrom: e.g. \s, ye ns! pipes s BS 5 ‘I ron (my) 
tongue from lying;’ Loe ew Bone: GT Vege ae Rec tore 


“I effaced from (my) mind (Ji¢. heart) the pleasure I used to derive 
from listening to.slander.’ 
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405. ll is also used substantively to signify my, thy, 
etc., property, or kindred: as 


Lal les 1 gd § \y> LS $ cx" ‘what has possessed thee, that thou 
Gk callest another’s property thine ?’ 
ae “ss um alt, ah aul “they perceive no difference between 
ele usd _ their kindred and strangers.’ 
UT Gul $ Lut ‘he came to his own.’ 
406. The Ablative —» 1, or emphatically OT WT, 
is commonly employed as an adverb: e.g. 


UT uly wl Pn) wt By “he came here himself, or of his 
own accord.” 
& > ae Cd 
ee Ral a! aw cul By “it grows spontaneously.’ 
Rem. In place of wi a (1 the Persian phrase Oy ra) Oy 18 
often used: as 
pm) el Ryes a ayes Wreenb ‘my mind of itself got so out of tone’ 
isis? yo (listless, Zit. insipid), 


394 


CHAPTER X. 
THE VERB. 
a) VERBAL NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES. 


1. Tae INFINITIVE. 


407. The Infinitive is properly a Gerund or verbal 
noun, and as such can form the subject or object of a 
verb, or stand in any case (except the Vocative), like any 
other substantive. It differs however from an ordinary 
substantive, 1) in being used in the singular number 
only; and 2) in taking an objective complement after it, 
if it be derived from an active-transitive verb: ¢.g. 


iD 1 Ore ripen “to lie (or lying') is wrong. 


eile as ay En “the habit of jesting.’ 
> usp ih ag’ o> “when a bee of another hive wishes 
J gile bt w) to come.’ 
2 Gyplo hank ans ays orn ip “anger arises from reproaching 
( = reproach)’ 


ie: Ls ar un o\,S ‘what shame is there in eating?’ 


408. «. If only the objective complement of the infini- 
tive (and not likewise the subject) be expressed, if may 


1 The English scholar will not require to be told that dying and to die are both 
infinitive forms, 


a 
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be put in the Genitive, or either of the two forms of the 
Accusative: ¢.9. 


u~* HIG Yj 5 of ol col! they think nothing of uttering such 
Gt Ute lak ee words.’ 
e2 wks Ly mt Js to make (or, the making of) all the 
se Jae Woes; implements (required) is highly 
inconceivable.’ 
ue eil> Upste Lge Ves “they consider the seeing (= sight) 
of me unlucky.’ 

UE em gsilts oul us pice “to leave his mark in the world.’ 
un i> uss loo S s asoljt “to sacrifice (one’s) freedom cannot 

(Sign us? Jb 2S Wa p83 in any case be deserving of com- 
mendation.’ 

3. But if the subject be likewise expressed, this is 
usually put in the Genitive, and the objective complement 
in the Accusative: e.g. 

Pun, S cerclio giles S reub “Art’s producing a resemblance to 
US toy Nature.’ 


409. If the Genitive of the Gerund be subjective, or if 
it be governed by one of the postpositions AJ, oI, ete., 
it may generally be rendered by the English gerund with 
to: €.9. 
ah us Ss ee) 3 u~* = 5 ‘the power to tell would fail me, and 
Ss —_e wb um < m) the patience to listen (would fail) 

ae >) thee’ (dit. “the ability to tell will 
not be in me, nor the power to listen in thee’). 
eau! Ss a) bs “to break (Jit. for the purpose of 
breaking) sticks,’ 
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410. The Genitive of the Infinitive is commonly used 
in connection with the verbal negative , 3 (§ 148, Rem.) 
to express a strong negative Future: eg. 


S = une bs “he'll not do it, or he is not likely to do it.’ 
\s a> J ute ue “I shall not (am not likely to) remain.’ 


411. The Dative of the Gerund occurs after intransitive 
verbs, and such transitive verbs as govern both a dative 
and an accusative, and commonly expresses purpose; it 
may therefore be generally rendered in English by the 
gerund with zo:' eg. 


(dal, S$ Hfo= ) 8 ahd by “he has come to see.’ 
ite 8 oil Use C895) aa! ‘give a house near yourself for me to 
re stay in (dt. alight).’ 


Rem. The postposition s is often omitted: as mis (8) ad uS9 
“they went to see;’ io it (se. 5S) asf Shy ex “they have 


® F 
come to examine thee. 


412. The Dative of the Gerund in connection with the 
verbs _,» and \ expresses the intention to perform 
an act: ¢.9. 


iD s —<s 55 “heis going to write.’ 
ws) s ne vier “I was going (or was about) to start.’ 


2 «Tt is difficult to distinguish this (1.¢. the dative of the verbal noun),” a recent 
writer on Urda Grammar observes, ‘from the infinitive; in fact the dative form may 
always be rendered by an infinitive.’ On this it is necessary to remark that the 
dative of the gerund is not the infinitive, although ‘to’ precedes it. In the expres- 
sion “he liked to learn,” ¢o dearn is the intinitive, and the object of the verb liked; 
but in “he came to learn,’’ to /earn is the gerund in the dative, and expresses the 
purpose—'* he came for learning.” 
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u=~ Lye pace § a, i “at the very instant that I was 
je AS) ew Py lg $ 5 going to cast myself into the sea, 
Lt I> GT a ship appeared far off coming 

(towards me).’ 


413. The Infinitive in combination with the verb |g 1s 
used to indicate the contemporaneousness of an action 
with another expressed by a finite verb in a following 
clause: ¢.9. 


jaiias Sig Ut» asia \s lye “the young man had but just reached 
: isi. ust ols. ben bo the door when at the same moment 
the master of the house arrived.’ 
uz? Ss Ski Lipo rn ust pu ay “and they had scarcely put their feet 
on the rubbish when down they 
fell (into the pit)’ 


414. The Infinitive is often used in the sense of the 
Imperative, in both affirmative and negative sentences, 
Lut generally with more force than the ordinary Impera- 
tive. The negative particles employed in this construc- 
tion are 5 and ww, the latter being prohibitive: e.g. 


UT > U50 ‘come to my place.’ 
ile a po une Sh “whatever they say, consider it true.’ 
Lis J Jus he} “never think of this!’ 
Ul> wre ys ri <! “don’t you go home to-day.’ 
415. Gerundive Forms.—The Infinitive or Gerund, not 
only of transitive, but also of intransitive verbs, is 
frequently used as a Gerundive, agreeing in gender and 


number with its object if the verb be transitive, or with its 
predicative noun if the verb be by». This construction (in 
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which the Gerund usually occurs in the nominative form 
as subject or object, but occasionally also in the genitive) 
is employed in two ways: 1) the Gerund (with its object, 
if the verb be transitive) in combination with one of the 
verbs _.2, |i, or one of the tenses of the verbs li,» ‘to be 
or become,’ G% ‘to fall,’ or with such quasi-impersonal 
phrasas as —ial>, e Lew, e. ej), ete., 2 18 necessary, 
proper, or right, 18 used as an impersonal ‘dis to denote 
that a certain action 7s to be done (is settled to be done, 
should or must be done, is fit, proper, or necessary), the 
subject of the action (if a definite subject is spoken of) 
being put in the Dative: or 2) the Gerund with its object 
(if the verb be transitive), or its predicative substantive 
(if the verb be l,»), may form the subject, or object, of a 
following verb without expressing the idea of duty, ete: e.g. 


1) eo; ble pore ‘I have to go” (mihi eundum est). 
\yp La Dy ble a8 can “Thad toremain for (my) friend'ssake.” 
Syn Ls s rs “you will have to write.’ 
fy L% assis) \ ee lz Cw) “we shall have to endure the con- 


” 


sequences of this mistake (mis- 


apprehension).’ 
un? oe $ Ss oly Ss Boe = “which of those matters that should 
aS be spoken of do we not mention?’ 
us KS LST t ol s ~ 74 ‘if you had determined to act with 


ust? such unsociableness.’ 
ns exi%s as s ul els = ‘the works which a human being 
has to do.’ 


yh NS eS CSL Cl ‘the secker after it has to endure 


Se, es e Ji Uses scvere trials and hardships.’ 
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ale if RE By) far ww! “we should now reflect a little.’ 


nsbl> as els au un S AY} 5) “we should so act in (our) life-time.’ 
re. ewslive ee V0 ol “he should be punished,’ or ‘it is 
right to punish him.’ 
2) a) 9 us ny aos wyrdo ‘it is unreasonable to expect friend- 
e sls § ic 8 ship from an enemy.’ 
ust ize ple Igo 9S 59 yy oes rh “and I also practised physicing the 
is lest sick.’ 


5 b is pees re S52 SH? “they began throwing huge stones 
ws, ear Xoo ) at the boats.’ 
> ass aS bbl (ust a \ ‘if the divisibility of mind (Jit. of 
uP oe the rational soul) be possible.’ 


Rem. The choice between the Gerund and the Gerundive is deter- 
mined entirely by euphony, or the mere pleasure of the writer. Some 
writers therefore retain the Gerund (is 8) more frequently than 
others. Dehli authors exhibit a preference for the Gerundive ( of FS ). 
To say, as some grammarians do, that these Gerundive fortiia are 
“compounds, like ‘fox-hunting,’ “speech-making,’” and that ‘‘com- 
pounds are occasionally found in which the words do not agree,” is 
simply absurd. Perhaps these writers would say that in drs puerorum 
educandorum diffcilis est, “puerorum educandorum” is a compound, 
signifying “ boy-educating.” The Panjabi, we may observe, regularly 
uses the Gerund asa Gerundive. The Sindhi has a distinct Gerundive, 
differing however but slightly in form from the Infinitive: 6.9. Inf. 
3 ye ‘to beat,’ Gerundive ») ye marino. 


u. Tue Noun or AGENCY. 


416. The Noun of Agency holds a middle position 
between the verb and the noun, and partakes of the force 
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of both, following the government either of the verb or 
the noun, or of both. If it be derived from a directly 
transitive verb and have the meaning of the Present or 
Future, it may take an objective complement in the 
Genitive or the Accusative; but if it have the meaning 
of the Perfect, it approaches more nearly to the character 
of the noun, and is therefore construed with the Genitive 
alone: ¢9. 


pa 9 ass a 42f ‘those who restrain (or shall restrain) 


their wrath.’ 
sty chy S cy F Co ae ul “O builders of (ye who build) houses 
in cities!’ 


of B= 8 Sly He Shs Col ‘bring the writer of (him who bas 
written) this letter to me.’ 


Vee a Sf os Ul clas “except this dog there was none 
; le My mig) who mourned for me (I had no 


mourner).’ 


417. It is also commonly used as the predicate of a 
preceding subject to express a proximate future: e.g. 


is My ile ute by ‘he is about going to Dillt.’ 
e Ny ye JS < 4, “he will die in (the course of) a day or 
so’ (it. to-day or to-morrow). 


Rem. The above rules also apply to the Arabic and Persian nouns of 
agency and verbal adjectives which occur so commonly in Urdii; with 
this difference however, that when these govern the accusative, they 


generally stand as the predicate of a preceding subject: ¢.g. 


Ficm go \s a 9 be ‘a seeker after rank and wealth.’ 
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at least “Sj ) Kb Un und ‘Y am not a seeker of sustenance 
from heaven.’ 
Sp wile Ror" as oy Lew 89 “it will hinder us from (progress) in 
all works.’ 
The construction with the genitive however is much the more 


common of the two, even in the case of the Hindi noun of agency. 


ur. Tor ParricrPLes. 


418. The Participles express the same notion as the 
verb to which they belong, but (excepting the Past Con- 
junctive Participle) in the form of an Adjective. They 
follow the government of the verb from which they are 
derived. 


419. The participles are frequently employed to 
describe a contemporary, past, or future, action connected 
with the main action. The relations and circumstances 
expressed by them must often be expressed in English by 
subordinate propositions with conjunctions (e.g. while, 
during, when, after, as soon as, etc.), or by phrases with 
prepositions. 


a) Tae Ivrerrrcr anp Perrecr PARTIcIpLes. 


420. The Imperfect and Perfect, or (if it belong to a 
transitive verb) Passive Participle have so much in 
common as regards their use and construction that they 
may be conveniently noticed together. When used adjec- 
tively they are usually distinguished by the addition to 
them of the perfect participle |,2; but this is often omitted. 


421. These participles are frequently used to indicate 
the state or condition ( jl») of the subject or object of an 
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action while the action is taking place. Their agreement 


with the swbjec¢ is in such cases determined by the follow- 
ing rules: 


1) If the subject of the participle be likewise that of 
the finite verb, the participle agrees with it in gender and 
number: e.g. 


(a). of b> re Rs see mn) “she went away saying this.” 
Ly 7 > ial Lie GE es esl “(the dog) came to the dungeon 
fighting and struggling with them 
(all the way).’ 


ve! enw? cK “sp ese ee I dragged myself along and (Ut. 
sty falling and lying I) got here with 
great difficulty.’ 


del oie ey le Sl Ss! ' all at once the mother entered her 


es us ae Ss daughter’s house weeping and 
beating (herself).’ 


(0). is 2 gos U' page) “the table-cloth was spread.” 
ust er: ly bee! 96 we s “some woman was seated (or sitting).” 
2 8 SG she dobw Pile’ his beard (which is quite) white 


hangs (is hanging) down to his 
breast.’ 


ue ay ost lO angels o$\ ‘grains (of corn) are lying before him.’ 

Bs bole Igo le ale + “this brother was lying awake.’ 
ola Sah yy a cx) ) une = “the moment (that) some wine-jars 
ote ety Usb Uy! and flagons of various colours 
uz je (which were) arranged on the 


shelves fell under my eye.’ 
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CF 
<p ae eis oS Syed me ‘I saw pieces of diamond strewn 
eS about’ (Jit. ‘pieces of diamond were 
seen strewn about by me’). 


2) But if the subject of the participles is not the same 
as that of the finite verb, both participles are constructed 
absolutely in the Locative singular, the postposition being 
suppressed; and the subject of the Imperfect Participle 
is often omitted: e.g. 


(a). > eel al, aS jas “the whole night passed in restless- 
ness’ (Jit. “I being agitated’). 
US yyy) =x) 2 Ure ‘I said, weeping and sobbing the 
while.’! 
(5). kext s ie ) Lip Ga ow ol “(the dog) fighting and struggling 
ui Zz sl> iv with them came to the dungeon 
with the bread saved.’ 


\s 75 eiiS ast y ‘T was standing with my head hung 
down.’ 
- al> as. ra) ~ “you go showing your back (your 
back shown).’ 
fj > ot $j Vee “In short he came to the mouth of 


LT 7 ees the pit with the old woman (the 
old woman brought with him)’ 


J5 pl =< sis alee Si. “the princess came out dressed in 
dirty clothes.’ 
al ye" ly S yer oh jee “I was sitting with my arm thrown 
se use? => alk round the young man’s neck.’ 


1 In this example the subject of the verb Ls is the following clause (the | ye 


or that which is said), and the subject of the participle is the pronoun of the first 
persun—tt was said by me (as follows), and I was weeping, 
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aie NF jocks gle £6! 51 ‘ifn elephant with his chain broken 
pi were (Jit. should be) coming.’ 


at mn asl ue s u5)9 ue) “I was under the impression that 
\g ay that defile would prove my grave’ 
(lit. ‘IL existed, that defile thought 
my grave’).! 
_) NG a i — youl as el = ‘which were with their heads out of 
their holes.’ 
re. si sla f 2S Sue LON ‘a snake is (there is a snake) with a 
frog caught’ (‘a snake has hold 
of a frog’). 
ie. US haa ae = Loaf “a (or the) python which is with 
(has) its mouth wide open.’ 


Rem. The subject of the participle must necessarily be different from 
that of the finite verb when the participle is passive and, together with 
its object (Acc.), forms the Jl» of the subject of the finite verb; for 
when this object takes the nominative form of the accusative, it stands 
as the subject of the participle, and when it occurs in the dative form, 
the construction becomes impersonal (§§ 306, 308). This will become 
evident if we take the first of the above examples (5) and resolve it into 
the different predications contained in it: eg. ‘the dog came to the 
dungeon, and he was fighting all the time he was coming, and the 
bread was saved by him,’ or strictly, ‘it was saved by him as regards 
the bread.’ 

1 We have thought it necessary to multiply examples on this subject, because, 


firstly, the subject is one of importance; and secondly, its treatment in all existing 
grammars is most unsatisfactory. One of the most recent actually teaches that 


i} and _ 4 are not perfect, or rather passive participles, but “irregular forms 

of the conjunctive participle!” and that in the last two examples above < seh 
7 @ 

and Ps hay are “forms of the perfect,” signifying “has caught” and ‘has 


opened; and no grammar attempts to lay down anything like a rule to guide the 
atudent in the use and construction of the participles, 
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s) If the Participle in either case be repeated for 
emphasis, or to indicate a lasting or continuous state, or even 
if such a state be implied without the repetition of the 
participle, it is always constructed absolutely, even though 
its subject be the same as that of the finite verb: eg. 


(a). US Guh yee ety) eiyo ‘I approached (it) in great fear 
(fearing much).’ 
pple al> elm jue . Jjxe ‘marching on stage by stage I 


Isis yee arrived in Naishapar.’ 
us Ls eilf aailf e> “we keep singing while we stitch.’ 


(b). engin aegis WS ) GI ‘but I wearied of sitting still.’ 
LS is} 


let ete —=* ‘ as F “you have unjustly defamed and 
ay eb Gab (apts =) disgraced me seated quietly (s.¢. 
Ls \ i“) inoffensively).’ 


pie! C p re! ey pn ee 85 “she, continued listening silently, 
iS Lt seated like a statue.’ 


Rem. In sentences like the last but one, where the passive con- 
struction with — is used, and the first is simply a perfect participle, 
the second must take the form of its causative in order to possess a 


passive character; but the signification differs in no respect by this change. 


422. a When the participles describe the sfate or 
condition of the object, they are somewhat differently con- 
structed. In such cases the object usually occurs in the 
dative form of the accusative, and hence the concord 
between it and the participle is disturbed: but whereas 
the Imperfect Participle may be optionally put in the 
nominative or the locative absolute, the Perfect, or 
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Passive Participle always takes the form of the nomina- 
tive: ¢.9. 
(a). pas” § \yp pyine “it appeared that they had (Jit. have) 
e. leg, ais SIP caught two persons stealing.’ 
Vea Cys z ween el Jue “T left him sleeping by a spring.’ 
JS 9 Sl one Se" jay <8) ‘one day having scen him entering 
\s% <| the palace they seized him.’ 
S oy JS Bo Gay a) “seeing him weeping he asked,’ ete. 


(5). \_p now an eo s usted “I saw the horse fastened to a peg.’ 


Vb lye aes cos iy Cw) ‘from that time (forward) he thinks 
T Ws yp me dead. 


& 9 f 
is bil \,2 Lys es By “he all along thought me (supposed 
that I had been) drowned.’ 


6. The construction is the same if the object be a follow- 
ing clause introduced by $: as lS _ jee GL 5) CAI 
§ \&o ‘one day he saw written in a book also, that,’ ete. 


e. If the object occur in the nominative form of the 
accusative, the Participle will of course agree with it. 


Rem. Of the two forms of the Imperfect Participle, the nominative 
is perhaps the correct one; at all events it is more in harmony with 
the construction of the Perfect Participle; and its regular use would 
moreover have the advantage of removing all ambiguity in sentences 
which have the passive construction with . For example i wt 
So 255 el signifies both ‘I saw him whilst I was swimming,’ 
and ‘whilst he was swimming;’ but if the participle be Ges, the last 


alone of these significutions is admissible. 
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423. a. Distinct from the use of the participles as a ,J\> 
is their use to indicate that an action takes place im- 
mediately after or simultaneously with another action 
expressed by the finite verb. The emphatic particle e: 
is added to the Imperfect Participle to indicate exact 
coincidence in point of time in the two actions.’ In such 
cases the participles are always constructed absolutely. 


The subject of the Imperfect Participle may be the same 
as that of the finite verb (whereby, as also by the parti- 
ciple not taking the adjective form with \,s, it is dis- 
tinguished from the aJl> 1), or it may be different. In 
the latter case, if the subject is expressed, it is put in the 
Formative or the genitive, the latter being the more 
common when the subject is anzmate. 


The subject of the Perfect Participle is usually different 
from that of the finite verb, and is put in the Forma- 
tive: e.g. 

9 a C8 ¢ , 
(a). gb Wena) 59 gd = “he took his departure on dawn 
appearing.’ 
ad led By ea 9 po ‘on the order being given they 
commenced digging.’ 
aslo bls SP a0 als “as soon as the merchant saw (this), 
ae he ministered consolation.’ 

UT D> hat i? ena —s<"* “immediately on hearing this, anger 

overcame me.’ 


1 Some grammarians mistakenly suppose that the imperfect participle must always 


be inflected when the particle iS is added to it, and hence pronounce this sentence 
Gs ¥ 
7 e ° e ee a 6 hf 
ungrammatical : 8 WY is eee) Se Lao = Thrust me into the 


ground alive (as I am).’ The sentence is however quite grammatical ; |: is not 
the so-called ‘adverbial participle,” but the Aad of the object mujhe. is 


22 
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6 \ 55 ero 56) WS awe “I no sooner became detached than 
1S ,* > Z doi it swooped down upon a boa-con- 

strictor.’ 
(6). eat re os a}, el us “why have you come at this late 
hour of the night?’ (“when 90 


much of the night is gone’). 


\3\ (509) DI WI pe? “when one (the first) watch of the 
day was reached (when day had 


risen to one watch), I came down.’ 


s. If the Imperfect Participle has an objective comple- 
ment expressed, this is put in the accusative or the 
genitive: ég. 


Ste as wd 6d 2260 Loti ‘we all fled on the instant of seeing 
them.’ 


ue Lust ec: a24g0 Soil lym “the young man became as delighted 


rev an SIS cue ty at the sight of her as if he had 
obtained the wealth of the world.’ 


Rem. The use of the objective complement in the genitive serves to 
show that the participle in such cases partakes of the character of the 


noun as well as that of the verb.’ 


424. In its adjective form either participle may be 
employed, 1) as an adjective defining a noun (either 
with the signification of a relative periphrasis, or to 
express a quality or state in general); and 2) as a sub- 
stantive, concrete or abstract. As an abstract substantive 
the Iinperfect Participle is equivalent to the Gerund: e.g. 


1) Asan adjective: 


(a). S$ eS by gol Uyee ‘unwisest of all is he who rouses 


oS Aes s ates ps =< slumbering strife’ (¢f.§47, Rem.}.). 
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LW. er aly a?) “a talking maind.’ 

400 Sb ge “having seen a revolving millstone.’ 
um eft gle y wm 51 ‘if you bid (me), I will leap into 
uw os burning fire. 

(8). es GS ops ye Ig lie ‘the congealed juice is called 
camphor.’ 
dlf \,p 4 £6\ ‘a written paper, or a paper with 
writing on it.’ 
Sp ype \ye iss “it may be some dead animal.’ 
2) Asa substantive. 


g Ca © © 4 
(a). Teta c Vl S 5 s ety “the support of a straw is ample for 
a drowning man’ (‘a drowning 
man clings to a straw’). 
Like ; a! i : 
Wor et Iw ee" ~heawokemefromslecping (=sleep). 
aS ¥C2 HP =) =" las! “to be confident because of possessing 
Ute igh (=the possession of) property is 
not well or becoming.’ 
3) oom s) Swe : 
(B). Ushejt LS je S Slejt “to what purpose should I again test 
what has been tested.’ 
es UT \yp lw \S ais “Iam come as the emissary of the 
snake.’ 
oP Glogs ew AS Pas ‘I- am suffering remorse in con- 
sequence of my deed.’ 
eb ‘ : 
S v3? aks any DB pe si 1y aband of those who had experienced 
Sste Ye Js LS | defeat having arrived on the road.’ 


Rem. This use of the participles corresponds to that of the Active 
end Passive Participles—the cli | and (Jyxie p-}—of the Arabic. 
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425. The Perfect or Passive Participle is commonly 
used for the Infinitive, chiefly in connection with the 
quasi-impersonal verb —inl>: eg. 


aaal> (Vs=) LS a! els l2 “the work which (you) ought to do 
to-day.’ 

\y3 J Ue ow ye we eyo “we should not rejoice at (in con- 

eal (4 >=) sequence of) the death of an enemy.’ 


426. The Perfect or Passive Participle is also used as 
an abstract (verbal) substantive in combination with the 
verb Wl>, when this is equivalent to LS. »>, and in the 
Frequentative and Desiderative Compounds (§ 24 and 
Rem.): eg. 

LS 5 Ls om 4a ‘I could not drown myself? (lit. 
“ drowning was not possible by me’). 
Gl ued te a Prt “there’s no fighting against fate.’ 
Ls Ve ue Sim al Le we ee “I kept wandering about (Jit. I did 


or made wandering) in that jungle 
: the whole day.’ 


Rem. Observe also the following: we Ls Ve “mind what I say’ 
(lit. ‘my saying—what I shall say, or am about to say’). 


427. The Passive Participle, when governed by one 
of the postpositions .», -, or 0, has in some instances 
an active signification: e.g. 

ULS ike Use nts Sat § ‘that without my bidding (thee) thou 
re: GIs eatest food with me.’ 
re LS yy 509} Kx aS 4 “how can he keep alive without 


eating?’ 


Le ee ee — 
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6b) Tue Past Consuncrive ParricipLe. 


428. a The Past Conjunctive Participle is very often 
used in Urdu so as to avoid the use of conjunctions where 
several predications are united in the one sentence: e.g. 


ise KS ~2 ‘having said this, he went away.’ 


Slag J A pie ys! sla col as “having invented some pretext, and 

pee el end Pl FS having taken the jewels and dress, 

pl coeny and having given the price thereof, 

I requested permission to go’ (t.e. ‘I invented some pretext, and 

after taking the jewels and dress and paying for them, I 
requested,’ etc.). 


3. We sometimes find a preceding verb repeated in 
the participle: as 

LS pb Fos yh U5 55 “he rose, and having risen went out.’ 

= un wy LS) pwd GF “the juice having flowed (out), 


ax py a a e Ligp collects in a vessel, and having 
ie: Gl> collected, congeals.’ 


429. The participle most commonly refers, as in the 
above examples, to the subject of the finite verb, or, 
if the construction be passive, to the Agent. In the 
latter case, when the participle is S,», and a predicative 
adjective or participle is joined to it, this, if capable 
of inflection, is always put in the inflected masculine 
singular: ¢.g. 


a 
oP Se Hey 2 Bias ial “the young man became cool and 
Ls constrained, and said.’ 
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S bess Som ailangS sol ‘and having become angry, I ordered 
that,’ etc. 
ly blak me Sy? StS SN ox ‘after that, having stood up, he read 
this discourse.’ 
430. But the participle may refer to the object (dative, 


accusative); and in the same sentence one participle 
may refer to the subject, and another to the Agent: e.g. 


ust —(=" ph col “2 “having heard this, jealousy possessed me 
eh oe) pak also.’ 

y Sl ly as Red iss las ‘there is no assured refuge anywhere to 

WG uns et) oS ol> flee to from God’s decree’ (Jit. “having 

un? fled, or fleeing from, God’s decree, there 

is no assured refuge for you to go to’). 

2S Uy 5) sXe, yt “at last, having made me promise and 

(St - Se Bs lst swear that I would return after leaving 
as) ye ound a ss those things (at home), he let me go.’ 

Ls 


rs gd pa (80. ool) “the princess having become pleased, the 
S ybelsls (se. sts) trays (of jewels, ete.) were made over 

LL. i) iy ony to the steward, and she said.’ 

431. The participle may even be uscd absolutely, 
without reference to a subject, as 1s the case when the 
finite verb is in the passive voice: ¢.g. 

LIOWG bio S eS by “he was dug out alive’ (‘ they having 
dug, he was taken out alive’). 


432. The participle is often repeated for the sake of 
emphasis, or to indicate a repeated or continued action: as 
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<i = wt os jy y Sone “we kept breaking the fruits and 
collecting them.’ 
yo lsts Lanes S je ye je! “having kept on throwing stones, they 
we sank all the boats.’ 


433. In some instances the Conjunctive Participle has 
all the force of an adverb, and would appear to be used 
as such: ¢g. 


LS ol ag S$ ey wle J UpN ‘he did this wittingly.’ 
Luce S$ U05 a9 ‘he laughed aloud.’ 
= Ones ja wleS By xs Lugo “I made that book over to him 
Ss al a Ss sk wy) Ls secretly along with others.’ 
laut 5 bynde eu| ‘I tied it tight,’ 
re Lie $ wo 5) ‘he walks lame.’ 


6. THE INDICATIVE AND ITS TENSES, 
1. THe Aorist. 


434, The Aorist, though more commonly employed in 
the Subjunctive Mood, 1s also used in propositions, both 
leading and subordinate, which deal with facts, whether 
actual or assumed for the purpose of argument; in other 
words, it occurs in the Indicative Mood. 


The Aorist does not in itself express any idea of time; 
it merely indicates a begun, incomplete, enduring existence 
either in present or future time. Hence it has the signi- 
fication of the English Present, as well as that of the 
Future Indefinite: eg. 
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cil> lad ‘God knows.’ 
ye ond = ue | “now do what I tell (um about to 

tell) you.’ 
Wetaal idle uss —S old ys “when does a noble-minded man 
is Kody at fawn upon the rich’ (.¢. ‘a noble- 


minded man never fawns upon 


the rich’). 
cys pio yey SUT Gee Sy ‘It came into my mind “I will 
travel again.’’’ 


ale HS ee ye jee > ‘when I die (shall die), bury me out 
x of sight.’ 
cas yp pie es pom oh? re “you sit here, I will go and announce 


(your arrival).’ 
slsol ue <! > Ls a. cial “he said: Come, I’ll take you to the 
Op pe sl king to-day.’ 

435, The Aorist is commonly used in proverbs: e.g. 
i> ut.) A usyl = ioe os “when misfortune comes, a dog bites 
ails (3S (se. S) one (who is) mounted on a camel.’ 

9 
oss er Vi us as s-S ‘one commits the fault, another is 
: : punished for it.’ 

436. To render the idea of present time still more 


distinct, the auxiliary verb oy er etc., is added to the 
Aorist: as 


oP one a oS Sle nT ‘when I rub my eyes and look.’ 
Je e: o> coe Uist ‘my heart burns with love's fire.” 
WS JS af) e: uss aS ‘now it makes the leaf of the rose 


its steed’ (1.e. ‘one moment it mounts the rose, another it,’ etc.). 


| 
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But this form of the Present,’ though once very com- 
mon, is now rarely used in Urdu (see § 189, Rem.). 


437. As a present tense the Aorist is employed in 
narrative for a past (the Historical Present): eg. 


(Go =) Ue pr Se —S1 ‘when I went forward and looked, 
re: SL. 5 lo! it was the princess’ (ist. ‘when, 
having gone forward, I look, lo! 


it is the princess’), 


§ a ; 
eo a coal & § 59! ume St ‘it came (was coming, /s%. comes) 
; Pre 2 ale JS yi into my mind, “O God! if this 

breath of life depart, it is better.’”’ 


438. The Aorist often occurs in a form identical with 
that of the Precative* (§ 176) in the three persons of the 
singular, and with nasal n added to that form in the 


plural: e.g. 


1 Most European grammarians ignore this tense altogether, and those who do 
notice it wrongly term it “a perfect,’ and generally mistuke for it the perfect par- 
ticiple when this is used as a hai in connection with a subject that has for its 


predicate one of the verbs eo: or \. For example, in the sentence ek mernidak ko 


sarip pakre hai, they call pakre hai “a perfect,” and translate, “the snake has caught 
a frog ;”’ whereas pakre is a hal, and the translation should be a snake ts (there is a 
snake) with a frog caught. Asa finite verb pakre hai would signify ‘‘catches,” not 
**has caught.” 


3 It does not follow that because this form is identical with that of the precative, 
therefore this, or, as the grammarians phrase it, ‘‘ the respectful imperative,”’ is used for 
the aorist. In the use of these precative forms the Hindi and Urdii follow the 
Prakrit pretty closely, and the following extracts from the Prakrita-Prakasa (ed. 
Cowell, sect. vii. 20, 21) show that they are not used the one for the other, but that, 
though connected both in form and signification, they are yet distinct: ‘Jja, ya are 
optionally substituted for the proper affixes of the present and the definite future, and 
also when command, etc., are implicd: eg. hoya, hoya, or hot, ‘he is;’ hasejya, 
Aascya, or hasai, ‘he laughs;’ (and the same form applies to the three persons in 
both numbers ;) future hoya, hoya, hoki, “he will be;’ and similarly in the sense 
of the imperative.’ ‘‘Jja, ya are also optionally inserted between the root and the 
affixes’ in the same tenscs; ‘‘as (present) hoyai, hoyat; (future) Agjahti, hoyahi; 
(imperative) Aoyyasi, hojau;’ this however only occurs “when the root ends in a 

wel, and is therefore monosyLlabic.” 
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138 Shs “2 us Je GS ya “(when I reached the garden), the 
0 ygul aS Al Ss thought entered my mind, This 
(i =) time I will plant a vine.’ 
ei L = s oss fi ol eS LS ‘what shall I say respecting those 
PERKS pax taal Gab oS $3 people who, having rebelled, un- 
us? > justly turn away from Him ?’ 
Rem. Additional examples of this form of the Aorist will be found 


under the Subjunctive Mood, in which it more commonly occurs. 


439, The Aorist —i»l> is commonly used as a phrase 
in the sense and after the manner of opus, necesse, 
est, ‘it is necessary,’ debet, ‘it is proper or right,’ oportet, 
‘it behoves,’ with an infinitive, or a gerundive and its 
substantive, or a perfect participle used as a gerund 
(§ 425), as the subject, the true subject or agent of the 
act usually preceding in the Dative, if a definite agent is 
implied; the agent, however, is not always expressed— 
rarcly so if the idea of duéy, ete., implied in the phrase 
chahiye is of general application, or if the infinitive is 
accompanied by an object in the dative form of the 
accusative: ég. 
ww tale S Cole * whatever the master wants is ready 

_boprye (to be had). 
atal> Lg ) mee § os f wt ‘(the king) should keep these people 
under subjection’ (Jit. “to keep 
these people under subjection is 
necessary for the king’). 


tanl> 38 8 v0 see a) ‘we should now consider a little.’ 


ya's eas els ais) un ety 'j “one should perform such acts 
in life.’ 
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(Le = )d> ds 425961 ‘I ought to go once there also.’ 
ale 

ea cow Gptlle Sa nuit ‘tho explanation of this should be 
aeal> asked of the doctors of religion’ 


(iit. “asking the explanation of this of the doctors is necessary ’). 


Rem. a. The agent of the act is sometimes put in the genitive in 

S ooe 

construction with an Arabic nomen acttonis; as _» wy) jac \S aiid 
—al> “a fakir should act upon them.’ And if the thing necessary 
or requtstte be a quality, or that which should be found tm some person 
or thing, the locative is generally used instead of the dative: 6.9. s 
cnsel> ue wl S$ ue oles. a f “what special qualities 
are those which a messenger should possess ?? (‘ which are requisite in 


9 
& messenger’), 


Rem. b. —al> is also very commonly used in the Subjunctive 
Mood: the infinitive is then replaced by the ordinary Aorist, which 
follows aal> , and is preceded by $ (= Latin ut), the agent of the 
act either preceding chdhiye in the dative, or following it in the nomina- 
tive: 6.9. ang) lee f O95) oN S cndanle of alsoh, or ale 
ath) lee Ff O55) V! slaol S ‘the king should keep these people 


under subjection.’ 


Rem. c. The phrases e J mines is e iM, ea Luslive, st 48 necessary, 
right, or proper, are used in the same way as able, chiefly in the 
Subjunctive. 

Rem. d. According to some European grammarians any “ Respectful 
Imperative,” as they term it, may be used “ with a sense of obligation, 
and may be translated ought, should, or must.” This however is not 
correct; chdhtye alone can, of itself, be so used. The examples given by 
them are such as the following: — ear ity < (| ‘learn from, 
or Iet one learn from, this’ (not “ from this one ought to learn”); cml 


ass cohol Jy] =) ort pices “let us remain in thia jungle 
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and watch” (not “we must stay in this wood and keep watch”); ST 
sb Uigm le LS Go S ed dy EH ib CS silo ‘(my) 
eyes were kept fixed on the door to see (Itt. saying to myself ‘“ Let me 
see”) what was (Jit. is) about to appear’ (not ‘my eyes were fixed on 


the door, and I said I must see,” etc.). 


440. To imply that an act should or ought fo have 
been done, the phrase |i —to\> is employed: as 


es - SS aus aa <) Wins gS V3 “thy nest ought to have been (built) 

pl ex ype isis L ua in some thorny bush or on the top 

J=* § slosh 3 lo eunl> of a wall, (and) not in the king’s 
et lw palace.’ 

Rem. The same phrase is used in the Subjunctive also (§ 467, Rem. ec). 


uo. THe Forore Inperinire. 


441, Although the Aorist itself has the signification 
of the simple Future, yet to render the futurity of the act 
quite distinct, the perfect participle \f (see § 187) is added 
toit; and thus the Future also derives the signification 
of an Intentional and a Desiderative: e.g. 

Shoo ue “I shall see,’ and ‘I wish to, or 
would, see.’ 
Ls § nee a) LGile ye yet “eventually I shall die, and what 
So ly answer shall I then give to God ?” 
U7 pee oak Cede ay “I would question Your Highness 
Gia about certain matters.’ 


442. The participle \f is also added to the Precative 
form of the Aorist to form the Future: eg. 
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s yo pe wt Sx low ‘wilt thou (wouldst thou, is it thy 


ost oyl ola 7 ust) us ts intention to) create a being who 
GSS 4S) _ Will work mischief and shed blood 


on the face of the earth ?’ 


9 © e 
0,5 oS jx (Cité on go> ‘if you pull (will pull) so (¢.0, as you 
14> 5 s are going to do), it will not leave 
hold of the pulp of the brain.’ 


< 


& 


Rem. The Future and the Aorist being thus intimately connected, we 
often find the one used for the other, especially in conditional and 


hypothetical sentences, where in English the Present Indicative, or the 
Present or Future Subjunctive, is uscd; as ow) W599 S10 po RS \ 
Kaila pe ay ay Un Sn “if I tarry long, he in this state of 
old age will weep himself to deaths ; eS as ale akeRY: Sal Si 
andy if you go near it you sin’ (Jit. “will become a sinner’); 3 S$ 
ey SSCS ee ext 5 yl SF nS 8 Gee ee 
‘for (were I to attempt it), I should not have the power to tell, nor you 


the patience (/s¢. power) to listen.’ 


mr. THe Present Tense, 


443. The Present Tense is used to indicate an act 
which 1s now taking pluce, or a repeated, habitual, or 
enduring act; it also commonly expresses a universal 
truth, e.g. 

we. is LS 5 ‘what is he doing?’ 
~ ax LS ‘what are you looking at?’ or ‘what 
do you see?’ 
? ” e g 2 
me a Ut? las y 2s! f- “I understand all this that you are 
oP CP saying.’ 
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pat Le es Uplsol as) st “men conform to the ways of their 
oe ap, kings.’ 
io: =e tle 3 1 “3, Ww? ai, “this sun and moon are revolving 
night and day.’ 


Rem. a. An act which is now taking place may also be expressed by 
using the perfect participle of a verb compounded with La »y in place of 


the imperfect participle, for in both cases the participle is used asa hal: 
6.9. e (ge =) lay gs Weele “the master is sleeping ;’ (2) 96 
e. (ghd =) sy Li “the woman is bathing.’ 


Rem b. The auxiliary, both in this tense and the Perfect, occasionally 
takes the form La, which is generally more emphatic than bi as by 
(La \ijle “he is (or I am sure he is) beating.’ The auxiliary may also 
take this form when used independently; as Kab ws a! LY ‘alas! 


who are these?’ 


444. The auxiliary is often omitted, chiefly in negative 
sentences (cf. § 148, Rem.), and the Present then assumes 
the form of the Past Conditional, but the two tenses 
must not be confounded: eg. 


ute peo cw) er Ss aul ‘the people of the caravan do not 
Sp Bdn~ pt ry Ss = S mention (it), because you would 
be ashamed.’ 


GS a un ge wt as “no one falls into a well of himself.’ 


And in two co-ordinate sentences, the verbs of which 
are both in the Present, the auxiliary of one may be 
omitted, unless emphasis requires it to be repeated: eg. 


et . 7 & : a. 7 : 
us i 3 se 5%) she neither moves nor stirs,’ 
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445, The Present Tense is commonly used in narrative 
for a past for the sake of greater vividness (the Historical 
Present): eg. 


y uw Qe = “ eel “when I rubbed my eyes and looked 
e ly® 5) ye 55 J ut (arr (it. when, having rubbed my eyes, 
ee  49\ us 368 m) I look), lo! neither that old man 
nor any one else was (/s¢. is) in 

that house.’ 
fy) 5 ws ol 5 2 73 asl mad ay “thereupon we began to weep and 


jl e Usa us 6. A os to cry aloud and wail, but what 


e Cea ose comes of it? and who hears?’ (4.6. 
nothing came of it, etc.). 


446. The Present Tense is. also frequently used for 
the Future to indicate that an action will take place 
forthwith, or shortly after the time of speaking: e.g. 

op Lh Lt? un > PS “you go, I alsv am coming (immediately).’ 
oP is nee we! ies ‘I will this instant give the order.’ 
oP Ute o> ‘I shall speedily return.’ 

447. The Present Tense is occasionally employed in 

conditional sentences as a Future Subjunctive: as 


p> US ete cer Gee $l ‘if I too forbid (her), I shall be 
Ve —Tt p Ske st! S instantly killed as the maind has 
oP Gl been.’ 
y OP bT ae ol shu rf eS “if I come according to my plighted 
u~* axes Pf eh ss word,’ I will mingle his kingdom 
oP Looe with the dust.’ 


1 That is to say, “if I say I will come and do come.” We know of no authority 
for the meaning of ‘one’s own might,’ which is given to the word dan7 in the 
vocabulary of the Jota Auhan’. The word means simply ‘speech,’ ‘ word,’ and the 
phrase bani? par aua is expluincd by Urdi scholars as we have translated it. 
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Rem. An act which t¢ ts intended to perform (the Present Intentional) 
1s expressed as in English: 6.9. e: s av] b, “he is going to write’ 
(see § 412.) : 


tv. THe Past Imperrect TENSE. 


448, The Past Imperfect Tense indicates an action 
which was going on at some past time spoken of: as 


\ Ge eGo wb »» “he was wandering about, looking around 


him.’ 


ust ae ay ey yo “avery soft breeze was blowing.’ 


« 


Rem. The same idea is expressed by using the perfect participle of a 
verb compounded with los y} in place of the simple imperfect participle; 
it? (ge =) sy 3 by “she was bathing ;’ “? saul cud} ut 


igi dy adi pe ‘I was repeating this verse in a very low voice.’ 


449, In many cases this tense must be rendered by 
the English Past Indefinite: as 


is is Poe oS “29 “he did whatever they told him (at 

the time).’ 
asl rs Sat ays nt Sang j\ “inasmuch as he was aware of his 
—é ale Sal us yh wl loyalty, judgment, and devotion.’ 


450. The auxiliary is often omitted’: eg. 


Gey So el oh every one I saw (at the time) 
G iS =e forbade me.’ 


1 As this tense then assumes the form of the Past Conditional, it is very generally 
mistaken for the latter by European grammarians, The two tenses, however, are 
essentially different, the one occurring in the Indicative Mood alone, the other only 
in the Subjunctive, and never admitting of the auxiliary ls after it, as the Imperfect 
Indicative does. Nor can either of these tenses ever have the signification of the 
Present, as the grammarians athim. 
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pon, a) 9 a J isl by m4 ‘if she did not bring water, he (the 
NS te eel dog) broke her vessels.’ 


Rem. In two coordinate sentences, the verbs of both of which are in 


the Past Imperfect, the auxiliary is usually expressed with the last 
alone: as \i GL- V> ee 3) GS Wiad Ch 5 ‘he was thank- 
ing God and going on stage by stage.’ 

451. The Past Imperfect is frequently used to indicate 


an act that was wont to be done, and the auxiliary is 
then often omitted: e.g.’ 


yeaa los 5) eb \s —s ja “they used toname that pit Solomon’s 
—e =$ Prison.’ 
IG UT Ne gm ne nies wt ‘Teffaced from my mind the pleasure 
by Ve, a Je el I was wont to derive from listening 
to slander.’ 

lg Son le cy [ Zh dy By x) “and that complexion (or colour) 
LS wp Lo sal» which used to glisten like bright 

gold became like turmeric.’ 
AS\ ,. GT os pes ody Ur “when he used to return from his 
wl re yb 2 ax 0 SLs travels, he was wont to bring 
; loo —-<= jal uy curiosities of each country (he 
visited) as presents for me’ (Jit. ‘and used to give them to me’), 


vy. Tue Past INDEFINITE TENSE. 


452. The Past Indefinite Tense indicates an action 
completed at some past time, and is commonly employed 
in narrating past events which do not involve the idea 
of duration. Its passive construction (when the participle 

1 See note on preceding page. 


23 
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is passive), as also that of the other past tenses composed 
of a passive participle, has been explained in § 185, 191, 
ete.: ¢.9. 


LS uso» ye US yo 5 “he left it at my house on his way.’ 


cd aly S\=? 3 unl ‘he took the road to the desert. 


453. a. After the conditional particles £1, >, ‘if,’ 
and after other particles (eg. > ‘when,’ ete.), which 
imply the conditional meaning of $1, the Past Indefinite 
often takes a future sense, the condition being represented 
as already fulfilled; but it may be rendered in English 
by the Present: as 


> Sra 9 \y5 vl 3 ee 4 “if this secret is (Jit. was, or became) 
Ss \y my us" divulged, it will be (/it. is) very 
bad for you.’ 

5 51 - e es: els aa) wd “but I have a work (for him to do), 
J als. jy \ Pox re) if that can be done by this (youth), 
a by plat is pas dy aa Ss and he practises no treachery, but 
y- \ Fa \ re ue lst wl accomplishes it satisfactorily, and 
wh; S$ was GS he Os jee comes out perfect in this ordeal, 
: Ss AM was slob then I promise that I will deal 

with him better than any king.’ 


s. The verbs of the principal clauses in the above 
sentences are in the Present and Future, but the Past 
Indefinite is also employed to indicate an act, the occur- 
rence of which is so certain, that it may be described as 
having already taken place: as 
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Pe ce U f east alsol Ss ‘if the king begins to listen to the mis- 
Ji> Aa ys) 4 oe ue \ € representations (/st. false and true 
Hid 5 lis) 7 pis _& words) of such persons, and does not 
Les ols is c je c ds attempt to inquire into the actual 
as> facts of the case, various kinds of 

evils will result (/s¢. have resulted). 


vr. Toe Present Perrect TEnsE. 


454, The Present Perfect (or Past Proximate) Tense 
indicates an act which at the moment of speaking has 
been already completed, and remains in a state of com- 
pletion: eg. 


re; LS ees By “he is gone to Kanhpir (Cawnpore).’ 
Lal i) oe le >|, “the Raja Sahib has killed a tiger.’ 


450. The auxiliary is often omitted, or in other words 
the Past Indefinite is used for the Present Perfect: e.g. 


te? oly pol se Gable ay ‘these four things that have been 


mentioned above.’ 


oss ust ea oS yes > “naught but injury can proceed from 
i= — el (se. _) Lo eo him in whose breast hatred has 


\Sy2 5 ole sub as Ss yy established itself.’ 


Rem. In the colloquial the Present Perfect is frequently used for the 
Present in the sense of the Proximate Future, and in such cases the 
auxiliary is generally omitted: ¢.g. (Master log.) SD ga Le : 45 yer 
3 we “bring my hat and stick quickly ;’ (Servant) ee J am. 
bringing it, Sir’ (dit. “I have brought’). 
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vo. THE Past Perrect Tense. 


456. The Past Perfect (or Past Remote) Tense indicates 
that an act had taken place at the time spoken of, or 
anterior to some other past event spoken of or implied: e.g. 


Vi LT fe = 50 by “hehad come walking froma distance.’ 
LB ged esol cout aunt “I had never heard such a thing.’ 


But the auxiliary is often omitted, or in other words 
the Past Indefinite 1s used for the Past Perfect. It must 
however be rendered in English by the Past Perfect: e.g. 


Li.“ Cs s vj ae one “I had reasoned a great deal with 
(se. \5) Zaid.’ 


457. The Past Perfect is often used where in English 
we use the Past Indefinite; usually so when the action 
is regarded by the narrator as completely past, so that 
its results have already become manifest at the time 
spoken of ; or when it 1s implied that since the occur- 
rence of that action, another, in some way connected 
with it, has occurred: e.g. 
ens ja ‘and whatever I (had) promised when 
tee a o> Wo lsw § the lion (had) sent me to bring 

3 Ls gus Ek thee.’ 


Ye Ve pon 2 os oe ei ald ‘the cat came (Jit, had come), (and) I 
ust? See (had) felt her, and she was wet 


(and so I knew it was raining).’ 


Rem. The Past Perfect Indicative is sometimes used for the Past 


Conditional, for the sake of greater vividness: as —<" ei nag bait 
y ad al ie ‘ eae % ‘ 
Ke le as = Ve eS 3 Vee pre blo ag S1- le LS 29a 
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- 3s? e Fe 41 6 , 
ie we els ue Js wl Sy wy ysl (3 “that friend well 
nigh destroyed me: if it had not been for this wise enemy, my work 
was well nigh gone from my hands, and my life brought to a close in 
this vain idea.’ 
o. THE IMPERATIVE. 


458. The Imperative has only the second person 
singular and plural; the other persons are supplied by 
the aorist. It has two forms, the Imperative proper, 
which is used in giving orders, directions, or advice, and 
the Precative (§ 176), which implies simple request, 
advice, entreaty, or exhortation. 


Rem. The second of the Precative forms, however, often has the force 


of a command, as will be seen from the cxamples given below. 


459. The Precative again has two forms, one ending in 
——, the other in ,—, both of which are used in either 
the singular or plural, the former always in connection 
with the pronomen reverentie 1, expressed or under- 
stood, the latter with the personal pronouns y ‘thou,’ and 
eo “you.” : 

460. The Imperative, and the Precative ending in 
tye, are used with reference to the immediate present, or 
without reference to any definite time; the Precative 
ending in zyo most commonly refers to the Future. The 
addition of \¥ to the Precative ending in zye imparts to 
it also a future signification, but the form is not very 
common: ¢.g. 


at Bogie ul yl ube Lis Ve “mind what I say, and chase this 
JG a» SoS vain desire from thy mind.’ 


2 he Py “you sit here.’ 
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s als cul [ AI Pr [a “mention to this slave anything you 
ans may require.’ 

cs yl yl re re Us s ul “come again when you have spent 

" yet Sl. this, and take whatever you want.’ 


md Pi ty J} foal Va a “when she asks thy story, thou shalt 
ue MN, ary \s es om say: I am an inhabitant of Persia.’ 


ets? ole STIS ued “and if not, do (#.6. you shall do) 
Cus unto me whatever you please.’ 


one 


Rem. The English Imperative being used to express a request as well 
as an order, it is not at all necessary to employ such phrases as ‘‘ please 
to do,” or “you will be pleased to do,” etc., in rendering the Precative 
forms; nor indeed do thesc phrases at all represent the idca in a native’s 
mind when he uses a Precative. We have repeatedly observed, 
that when a native scholar well acquainted with English is asked 
to render in Urdii such an expression as “please do this,” he invariably 
uses the phrase az rahé mthrbani asko karo or kijiye. It is evident too 
that in not a few cases the phrases “ please to,” etc., cannot be applied: 


as for example in the following sentence, in which the speaker is solilo- 
quizing: ud ul nes eS ue EVa § Saat 91 usta 81 § 
Z ee ae - o = en 

Sap 5 S she delp 2 ed ae) OSE for if you 
sprinkle alum and sulphur in a lamp, round about the wick, no matter 


how strong a wind blow, the lamp will not be extinguished.’ 


461. The Precative ending in o is also employed in 
benedictions and imprecations: eg. 
ey or “may you be happy!’ 
os Ane yl us caer Silos ‘may the curse of God be upon 
= > Zz infidels and believers in a plurality 


oe 
7 


of gods!” 
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462. The negatives 5 and _ 5 in connection with the 
Imperative usually express a ‘strict negation, but the 
former is occasionally prohibitive (especially in connection 
with the Precative ending in iyo); the negative wwe is 
used in a prohibitive sense, and hence occurs with the 
Imperative or Precative alone: e.g. 


Uzi 79 3 “be not afraid.’ 


um Hs wbels oS 2-1 “neglect not to make preparation for 
x 3 ole the world to come.’ 


fice Wve rs a! “don’t go home to-day.’ 
— Xs a dlss| \S LST Ss e “rely not on their friendship.’ 


gle ~ wh Ss cor 0 ro | “you are not to approach this tree’ (or 
“thou shalt not go near this tree’), 

y ¢ . c 
ive see you will not forget’ ( take care 

that you don’t forget’). 


Rem. As the negative uty does not occur in the Bag o bahar in 
connection with the Imperative, therefore, we suppose, the European 
grammarians say, that it “is not used with the Imperative.” That it 
is so used will be seen from the first of the above examples, and we may 
add that (though not so common as J) it is by no means uncommon in 


such cases. 


463. The Aorist, which is connected with the Im- 
perative both in form and signification, is used instead 
of it in the first and third persons, but usually with less 
authority than the Imperative: e.g. 


use? ue Ned ii mobLs by “what was it that he said? let me 
ee also just hear.’ 
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LS pre Cygnet AS Cul neGo “let us see what is recorded in her 
eo: Ld destiny.’ 
5S | Nyaa gf ill be careful: let her not 
a ke ou Wi care > 1e er no 
I sh P) Je SY 
ol Soy Reh = 58 move so that the stitches give way.’ 


usy) m) owl GS 8 es “let no one come near me’ (not, ‘no 
one must come near me:” see 


Rem. d, § 439). 


$ wt Js s cw! Se oS “but let the princess promise this, 


Wt, Sm as —! to wit, that she will not withdraw 
from what she has said’ (not, “ the 


princess must promise, etc.’’). 


yn oe LS ws cole 5 JUS ‘let no one plead advanced age as 
458 J joe Kg sk j Ss an excuse for not acquiring (not 
trying to attain to) perfection.’ 


464. Reversely, the Imperative is occasionally used 
for the sccond person singular of the Aorist, usually in 
the first of two correlative clauses which follow a particle 
implying a condition or the relative pronoun, when the 
second clause contains an Imperative: e.g. 


ss ~ (Jl> =) wi er oe" = “do whatever you think proper.’ 


Rem, The use of the Imperative for the Aorist is not so common as the 
grammarians suppose; it occurs, we believe, only in sentences of the 
description mentioned above. In the following examples the last verb 
is not ‘an Aorist in the Imperative form,” but a simple Imperative: 
Slo jb a 2) 3S Ope Ss els lust ‘do so (or act in this 
wise): kill the prince by stratagem’ (not, “act in such a manner as te 


kill, etc.,” for $ here is simply explicative, and does not denote the 
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purpose or object of the verb in the first clause); alm ae 3 unt ee 
s ms es “3 in the mean time you make some arrangement to 


cross over’ (not, ‘ whilst thou formest some plan, etc.’’). 


465. The Imperative, singular and plural, of the verb 
LJ ‘to take,’ is often used as an interjection, signifying 
there or there now ! enough! peace! ete.: e.g. 


x els Lal 2} ‘enough! go on with thy work.’ 
ees Ci isl = ut ~ <j ‘there now! I have told you my 
ae whole history.’ 
eS we pls Oo —=" 3) ‘there! you have seen me; is your 


mind relieved?’ 


d . ae ‘ 
fe & ey a) A Ls a yee Isaid: Now have done! you have 
Ls tried subterfuges enough.’ 
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tr. THE Aorist. 


466. The Aorist is used in the Subjunctive Mood, as a 
Present or Future, in correlative conditional clauses that 
depend upon f\, or any particle having the sense of 51. 
The conditional clause commonly precedes the principal 
clause (but it may follow it), and is separated from 
it by the b-s aps Gly, or correlutive particle, ,3, which is 
gencrally not translated. The Aorist is used in one or 
both clauses, according to the following rules : 


1) « If both the conditional and the principal clause 
imply uncertainty, doubt, possibility, or indefiniteness, the 
Aorist is used in both: e.g. 
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my Ls y Slot x, Sl “if he should come, what am I to do?? 
us jigs Jl KG \y ~ sailor] 1 ' if permission be granted, I will state 
Us s ow » is " their case in your presence.’ 
pi xd > FE Gc ued = as ‘honey would drop from the colo- 
cjuc ye ry cynth-gourd if the sting of the 
honey-bee were to touch it.’ 


b. The Present Potential occasionally occurs in place 
of the Aorist in the principal clause : e.g. 


LG Zz cebh, is SL Ss \ “if one look at the princess’s do- 
bid del Sal 3 ) oasis minion, its revenue probably does 
ust s c — oS als Ce yobs not suffice (may not besufficing) for 
es Ps i$ J wy l¥ the expenditure of the cuisine 
alone.’ 
o. And an Imperative may take the place of the Aorist 
in the conditional clause: as 
rhs F508 oF il yet ‘warm a little water and I'l bathe,’ 
50 ngs? Wl> ue ley LSI ‘bestow on mo a living son, then 
F ewbls Cul 5a) al Ve 9 will my name and the trace of this 
>) a) G kes empire endure,’ 
Rem. The Aorist of the conditional clause may often be rendered in 
English by the Past Imperfect, as in the third of the above examples. 


2). If the condition be regarded as uncertain, or only 
possible, etc., while the conditioned is regarded as certain 
and positive, the Aorist is employed in the conditional, 
and the Present or Future Indicative in the principal 
clause: as 

e; ko! 3 de 51 “if you come, it is well.’ 
e wl Sit Fst Br FS \ ‘if it succeed, it is a great matter.’ 
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rol Wy Col es Ae oe 9 “any one who pretends to this is a 
is great fool.’ 
S Sp Jwl> § wl ens “honour will be obtained by him 
ue weylic bi sLoab Ree alone on whom the monarch shall 
asgleys look with favour.’ 


Rem. a. The Relative Pronoun, implying as it often does a virtual 
hypothesis, is commonly followed by the Subjunctive, as in the last 
of the above examples. (ef. § 388, Rem.) 


Rem. b. The Future is often used in the conditional clause also, and 
occasionally where the idea of certainty is, to say the least, not very 
prominent (see § 442, em.); but wherever this idea is prominent, the 
Indicative is used in both clauses: 6.9. bye a=" 5) | o> is \ 
ae al ‘if you come soon (as I expect, or am sure, you will), you will 
find me alive.’ 


467. The Aorist is also employed in subordinate clauses 
with one or other of the conjunctions ,> ‘that,’ $ (= Lat. 
ut), SG ‘in order that’ (= Lat. guo), £b)4y ‘on condition, 
or provided, that,’ $ ls ‘it may be that, perchance,’ 
etc., to express an object or purpose, effect or consequence, 
resolution, hope, desire, disinclination, order, advice, neces- 
sity, duty (as signified by the phrases Ss ails —url>, ete. 
see § 439 and Rem. b.), effort, permission, fear, ete.:' e.g. 


ose evel a\) Sa) 5 LS was ‘I determined to go (that I would 
go) by that road.’ 
pyle Pe “2 aul, 3 Usgesol “it appears better for men that they 
P ont 45 $2 Liga become recluses.” 
* 
1 This construction, which is found in vhe Persian also, would appear to be derived 


from the Arabic. 
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asl Py S$ cturl> § rL83L “the king ehould so treat his lords 
S SS sty Lut ent dg 181 and nobles that they may be 
ay ndilye Ss slsol Sh assured of His Majesty's sympathy 
ala > opi 6 al pcs and good-will.’ 
P Jl wel S tl> “a messenger (or emissary) should be 
one possessed of learning.’ 
ae S$ e. Jus api ax’ 51 “if you have great desire to know 
uss ele wedle this matter.’ 

w kd ws S oP Wo ue ‘Tam afraid that he may not perhaps 
5 58 J curse me (or, according to an 
idiom of the language, ‘that he 

may curse me’). 
on We jy we ) LK ob * Socrates (or, according to Johnson’s 
wes os es isu Ss isdle Dictionary, Hippocrates) married 
uss Wilee s a shrew in order to subdue his 

passion of anger.’ 
ye sigs un cml see ‘Sob pts “provided there be not as much as a 

pi kauri of untruth in it.’ 

uss! ul, ila lf cal (so..$) s& ‘perhaps his hand (treatment) may 


prove successful.’ 


Rem. a. In sentences signifying purpose, resolution, wish, etc., the 
Aorist may generally be rendered in English by the gerund with fa, 
since this corresponds to the genitive (subjective) or the dative of the 
Urdii gerund, and this may in most cases be substituted for the con- 
struction with the Aorist: ¢.g. the first of the above examples may also 
be constructed thus: LS was \S ola on a\, ‘jel ets and the 
fifth thus: . Jus tf = sh je S tinanle owl aes Si. 
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Rem. b. The direct oration often occurs in such subordinate clauscs as 
express purpose or resolution: a> wh S ur § LS wai ay) “and 
determined to go to my sister’ (Jit. “that I will go’); silo ST 

a ° 4 * e ‘6 
kept fixed in the direction of the door to see what was going to appear’ 


(dit. ‘saying to myself, Let me see what is going to appear’). 


Rem. o. The phrases ule, re) ° »;J, etc., may also be constructed 
with the infinitive (§ 439, and Rem. b. and c). In reference to past 
time these phrases take the forms {i —Aupl>, |g fe oj, and are followed 
by $ with the Past Perfect Subjunctive (the Past Conditional): og. 
ay le» nt =) cube S\gG eAapl> ‘Your Majesty ought 
to have subdued your wrath.’ 

468. The Aorist is used to express a wish which, 
generally speaking, 1s regarded as attainable: as 


Rte e,0 a? oS pe “may your life be prolonged! your 
59 wealth be multiplied !’ 
Ly at suet) +e LSN5 > “may your crown and throne (your 
ails een ; rag us shea So sovereignty) endure as long as this 
iy earth and heaven last!’ 


469. The Aorist is used in questions indicating doubt 
or perplexity: as 
uss LS wl e) “O God! what am I to do now?? 
us Ae aS asl ms Ls ‘what should I say? and of whom 


should I complain?’ 


rica iS oe b ord WSN ts, si\ ‘should I call it Indra’s court, or 8 


descent of fairies ?? 
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470. The second person, singular and plural, of the 
Aorist is used as a disjunctive conjunction: eg. 


gle pple yy LS md yen “I say nothing: remain or go (as 


you please),’ 


um. THe Present PoTENTIAL 


471. The Present Potential, as its name implies, occurs 
chicfly in potential propositions, with a definite or in- 
definite subject, and indicates that a thing may, might, or 
must be happening: 1t corresponds therefore to the English 
Present Imperfect Subjunctive. It stands to the Aorist in 
the same relation as the Present Imperfect Indicative to the 
Present Indefinite; and hence the Aorist 1s often used in its 
place. Of the two forms in which it occurs, that in which 
the future of the verb by» is used may occasionally be 
rendered in English by the Future Imperfect Indicative; 
but those who speak the language recognize no distinction 
between the two forms. The following are examples of 
its use: 


Sp Ls LS yee Sr ass by “what must he be thinking?” (Jit. 
‘saying in his mind’), 

mn) Ren § Sp Ll 3 ws ‘perhaps you think (Jit. may be 
ss eyo fa wel Ce thinking) that I have become 
es > Seol> Lite possessed of all this comfort and 

wealth without trouble.’ 
mee us leas o> ey suis) “thousands of such poor people must 
SS ~P ale ait, es be constantly passing through (ht. 
may be coming and going in) your 


dominions.’ 
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S$ il Ly» Lua asia By “that ruler ought to be well ac- 
yh esscls af comly quainted with (iit. such as may 
pbl be knowing well) the laws of 

government.’ 
cols yp fay slosh y= yl ‘and if the king look (Ji¢. be looking) 
yp Ks A> 93 x WM 5 is 5 watchfully after the affairs of his 
jis ue caubl, re , st8 kingdom, no disturbance by any 


GT use means enters the realm.’ 
| 5 83 ays ue els hs “there is no such sentence in his 


is ses a Yr e. Use discourse whereby malevolence 
- ue cul rly a towards any one may be proved.’ 


mr. THe Past PorenrtiAL. 


472. The Past Potential is employed when it is indi- 
cated that a thing may, might, or must huve happened. It 
has two forms, corresponding to those of the Present 
Potential, but no distinction is generally made between 
them: ¢.9. 


ef ee ow oy? owt “Your Majesty may (or must) have 
heard this couplet.’ 

sr wile LS SI cile las ‘God knows what their state may 

ws gd have been.’ 

is ul set wy, U2 ‘what a very charming residence 

yi i? Ls S > (se. a >) must have been made when it was 

fm ly wes Je firstconstructed’ (dit. “when its pre- 

paration may have taken place’), 
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purl Te $F = nm = “he mentions the kindnesses which he 


2G L yes US paige = or his forefathers may have done 
uy —s2 el Le U $1 to another or to his forefathers.’ 


ie US oly 
os 0 
aS Ujesot eb or rt AS ye) ‘do you also mention whatever 


aS ut A LL 5 ao gia oppression your tribe may have 
suffered at the hands of men.’ 


Rem. The third of the above examples is thus rendered in Prof. 
Monier Williams’ Hindistani Grammar (p. 136, § 510): ‘‘ When it shall 
be repaired, what a charming place it will be made.”” But although this 
tense may sometimes be rendered in English by the Future Perfect, it is 
never used in the sense of, and can certainly never be rendered by, the 
Future Indefinite. 


rv. THe Past ConpiITIoNnAL. 


473. The Past Conditional corresponds to the English 
Past Perfect Subjunctive. It has two forms, the one 
(which is that most commonly used) consisting simply of 
the imperfect participle of a verb; the other of the perfect 
participle in combination with the imperfect participle of 
the verb by». 


474. The Past Conditional is used in correlative con- 
ditional clauses that depend upon $\, or any particle 
having the sense of ‘|. In the leading clause it may 
generally be rendered in English by the Future Perfect 
Subjunctive: e.g. 


Ge 3 ee = Lue by Ps “had you seen what I have seen, you 
LT 5 wh S\ Sp ie would never have come near them. 
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es) gh LS af AY) ee —=" [2 ‘if the desire to make a disciple had 

w> is > ue > ope not possessed me, I should not 

GUS 5 wy dy ee! isl } have been deceived by a thief’s 
oiliness of speech.’ 

GT els LS os leas (2.5 lal ‘of what use would a blind son have 

ust! oe is Loy 45 > been to you? I too can do what- 

oP Lk x ever ason would have done.’ (The 

condition U ~ is \ is here under- 


stood in both sentences. ) 


Ned ppd gm er dlud OA SU ‘so that the evils which would result 
2s Jp i oy (4st. would have resulted) from 
his mischief (were he permitted to 
practise it) be not allowed to 
happen.’ 


uonS op me) a wt ms ‘had any one else committed such 
a is ) is eet senseless impropriety of conduct, 
(sa s Ure 1,55 ey I would have had him cut into 
mince-meat, and portioned it out 

to the kites.’ 
We 7 Gap LEV L. gab y “you would have been unjustly (or 
needlessly) killed, (had you been 
killed), but you (have) escaped.’ 


Rem. a. The condition, as we have shown in some of the above 
examples, is sometimes omitted. It is occasionally implied In a nega- 
tive clause preceding the principal clause: e.g. es ue of a on 
Gs ale \s oul I) 3 is89 J pen ‘T perceived nothing grand 
in him to make me test (dié. that I should have tested) his strength.’ 
This sentence is taken from the Khirad Afroz (p. 62), and the following 
note upon it by the editor of the work serves to show how completely 

24 
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the Past Conditional Tense is misunderstood by European grammarians: 
“The aorist instead of the present here, and a neuter verb instead of an 
active, might well be expected. As it is, the sentence is quite un- 


grammatical.” 


Rem. b. As it is sometimes necessary to render the Past Perfect 
Indicative of the Urdii by the English Past Imperfect, so the Past 
Conditional has occasionally to be rendered in English by the Past 
Imperfect Subjunctive. Such is the case in the fourth of the above 
examples. (cf. § 457.) 


475. Instead of the Past Conditional, the Past Perfect 
Indicative is occasionally used in the principal clause, for 
the sake of greater vividness; but it may be rendered in 
English by the Past Indefinite ; as 


Lins 3 wrt Lilo ~- rs “had it not been for this wise enemy, 
ig (ees a 21d lane als 9 my work was well nigh gone from 
got SLE Col see ule a my hands, and my life brought to 
it st ? plas a close in (pursuit of) this idea.’ 
476. The Past Conditional is also used to express a 
wish for a thing that 1s regarded as unattainable, and is 
then commonly preceded by the conjunction {46 or Ci 
‘O that!’ ‘would that!’ eg. 
oT Sym 5 Olay 5) CSIS ‘would that I (lit. we) had not left 
them behind there!’ 
cee dt skal CLS ‘would that I had not cherished « 
a) 5 sp eS me) lao et De devoted attachment to you, and 
> Se ele pe E ES that you (Jit. the master) had not 


pays Pm oe aos ue shown for me the tenderness which 
you have shown and still show (/:t. which you are showing)!’ 
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Rem. Tke use of SI however is not always necessary; @ wish 
may be implied even in a conditional sentence: ¢.9. Ls y Lia any ri \ 
Gap ares “If Zaid were (or, had been) here, how nice it would be (or, 


would have been)’ = ‘I wish Zaid were (or had been) here.’ 


6, THE PASSIVE VOICE. 


477. When the agent of an act is to be named, the 
Active Voice must be employed (except in such tenses 
as are composed of a perfect participle of directly transi- 
tive verbs, which are undoubtedly ‘passive in con- 
struction, though regarded as active by those who speak 
Urdu). But the subject of a sentence is frequently not 
specified, either because it is not known, or it is not de- 
sired to mention it. The speaker, however, has the 
option of expressing himself personally by such forms 
AS (pad aS OF (pd aOR 2%) ‘people say’ (Fr. on dit), 
_& “Ls ‘one calls’ (or ‘it is called’), or A LeeLee 
‘one says, or one who is in a position to say, says;’ or 
by means of the Passive Voice used impersonally, in the 
third person singular masculine; as ily Go ‘it will 
be seen to;? or personally as explained in the next 


paragraph. 

478. The personal passive is commonly used in Urdu; 
the direct object or accusative of the active voice be- 
coming the subject of the passive: e.g. 

LS hgh lnS ans 5 61 w—> “when a hole a yard deep was dug.’ 
rh ay cee Gps S aS ‘it (the following fact) has been 
re; es si wel proved in philosophical works.’ 
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ot oly Sr > “when a lie is told regarding any one 
kul, as NG ener es to make it appear that he has 
a> Sully faults’ 

LS ee Gap LEV be gobi 3 “you had been unjustly killed, but 

you escaped.’ 

Rem. If the accusative in the active voice be constructed with s , the 
same form may be retained in the passive; but the passive then becomes 
smpersonal: ¢.9. usgl>- LGoe it? ei 5 ~ bla S Soh “if it too 
be viewed as a memorial;’ Jit. “if it be looked at in reference to it also 


as & memorial.’ 


479. If the verb in the active voice governs two 
accusatives, that which has the nominative form, or 
which is next to the verb, becomes the nominative to 
the passive: as 


acyl Ls alin ope 5! ‘if the two be compared;” Wit. ‘if 
comparison in reference to the 
two be made.’ 


s yes wl S we; Lowe ‘it is right that that person be called 
uss USNS Sle the architect of the work;’ Jit. ‘it 
is right that architect of the work be called or said in reference to 


that person.’ 


Rem. a. As the perfect participle is often used as an abstract (verbal) 
substantive, and the verb 4\> is also employed in other constructions 
than that of the passive voice, many expressions which are not passive 
are mistaken for such by European grammarians: 69. Gs ~ as 
Gl> Us? ‘T cannot bear to see (it),’ U#. “seeing, or seeing it, by me 
is impossible’ (not, “it is not seen by me:” ef. § 426). 

Rem. 6. Whether the passive be personal or impersonal, it is termed 


-“ @7I Uy oe 


by Urdii grammarians acl poo al Le md lam yusamma fa‘iluby, ‘2 
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verb of which the agent is nof named.’ In the case of a personal 
passive, the subject is called Jel pli els “that which stands in the 
place of the agent.’ 


Rem. e. Impersonal actives, like our #¢ bicped tt snows, etc., are as 8 
rule expressed ie! in Urdii: e.g. Pl G4, 2 oh, or 2 Lo od ee 
‘it rains,’ Jit. ‘rain, or water, falls, or rains;’ but the expression co 


eS , alone, is also used. 
f. CAUSAL VERBS. 


480. The construction of causal verbs has been ex- 
plained at length in § 199, e¢ seg. If the primitive verb 
is intransitive, the causal is simply a transitive verb, and 
is constructed like other simple transitive verbs that 
take a single objective complement in the accusative; 
as Jha jee i wl or Li Sper dd U«\ ‘he shook the table ;? 
we; Lila ousS of j-- ‘who is shaking the table?’ But if the 
primitive verb is transitive, the causal takes two objective 
complements in the accusative, which are constructed 
according to me rules laid down in § 348 and Rem. : ey 
po idl —<«=* ‘give me water to drink;? dedi bd “jae 
sé s§ uv\ ‘I showed him that bag.’ Both the objective 
complements, however, are not always expressed; as 
LIE 5S Cond Ww ‘he fed all the beggars.’ 


g. COMPOUND VERBS. 


481. Compound Verbs are of seven' kinds; namely, 
Intensives, Potentials, Completives, Gontinuatives formed 
with an imperfect participle, Frequentatives or Con- 

1 By an oversight the Continuatives formed with imperfect participles, and Transi- 
tives formed with conjunctive participles, have been omitted in the enumeration of 


the compound verbs in § 218. The oversight has been noticed in the errata, and the 
reader is requested to make the corrections there pointed out. 
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tinuatives formed with a perfect participle, Desideratives, 
and Transitives formed with a conjunctive participle. To 
the remarks already made concerning these (see § 208, 
et seq.) we may here add the following : 


1) Intensives.—The intensifying verb may be transitive or intransi- 
tive; if the former, the passtve construction, as in the case of simple 
transitive verbs (§ 306, e¢ seg.), is employed in all the tenses composed 
of the perfect participle: e.g. We ye s pas pm) we “he killed the 
scorpion;’ but if the intensifying verb is intransitive, this construction 
becomes impossible, since a passive participle is needed for it, and such a 
participle cannot be formed from the intransitive final member of the 
compound. This however does not convert the compound verb into a 
“neuter,” as is generally supposed; for in Urdi, as in English, a verb 
is transitive if it takes an objective complement in the accusative (not 
the cognate ee are) hence, although a native grammarian must say 
LOWS S 3 uy 55 instead of LS LS ,S 29 — wl ‘he ate up the 
bread,’ he still parses LS LS as a felt muta‘addi ba yak maf‘ad 


transitive veyb with a single objective complement.’ 


Rem. In some intensive compounds, the verb which indicates the act 
is placed last and conjugated, the intensifying member preceding it and 
remaining unchanged: eg. \,le s9=y jle ‘I (or he) laid on to 
(him) ;’ Ka I= bossy “I (or he) threw or dashed (him or it) down.’ 


2), 3) Potentials and Completives must always be constructed acttrely 
in the tenses composed of the perfect participle, as in es other tenses, 
since the verbs Xs and Lhe are intransitive: 6.9. “a (not 2 e>) nat 
eo: ee we have already heard.’ 


Rem. For the idiomatic use of the Past Indefinite Tense of verbs 
compounded with L&, sce § 210. 


4) Continuatives, formed with an tnflected imperfect participle, and 
one of the verbs UL~ or la », cannot but take the actwe construction 
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in all the tenses, as l= or ls yy are intransitive verbs (cf. § 481, 1): 
e.g. 2 (_ jl or) ot > ah c , el by “she keeps on (or is always) 
prating in this same way.’ 

Rem. The participle in these compounds must always be inflected 
(see § 212, as also the Rem. on § 213). In the following examples, 
which are given under the head of Continuatives by European gram- 
marians, there is nothing of the nature of a continuous or repeated act 
implied in the verb; the participle has the force of a finite verb, and 
very properly agrees with the subject of the sentence: ow ils oS seas 
la Dy Gl le : your wealth has gone for good from your hands’ (here 
la, be = lay 45! LS); ey tle Sisal on! Jo S “care will 
vanish for ever from his heart’ (here fa ) us >= So >y 9) Selle), 
In examples like the following, again, the continutty of the action is 
implied in the verb itself (which must always be rahnd), the participle 
being used as a hal, and agreeing in gender with the subject: s gtol 


hy OS pe ees yet US peed iil S hale ‘it bo. 
hoves a man to be ever diligent in finding out his defects.’ 

5), 6) Frequentatives or Continuatives, and Desideratives, are always 
actively constructed in the tenses composed of the perfect participle, 
aince the participle which forms the first member of these compounds 
is used as an abstract (verbal) substantive in the acousatiwe (§ 214), to 
which the act signified by the following verb (U.S or Lal>) is regarded 
as adhering. These compounds may take an objective complement in 
the accusative when the participle which forms the first member is 
derived from a transitive verb, but not otherwise; for the objective 
complement is properly that of the participle or verbal noun: ¢9. 
pee AS Go ass ee “all kept looking on, standing the while;’ oe 
LS \ € us J&> tga Jew? “I wandered about in that jungle the 
whole day long ;’ us Lo iw ce J Ley Puce 35 “she, seated 
silent like a statue, continued to listen;’ | ~~ ra oun CSG woe LS| 
aus. Ly “we continued to mourn for a long while under that affliction;’ 
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Ls Vibe us walt oe sl at, plas a we elas ue “T kept 
striking (out) my hands and legs in the water the whole day and the 
whole night.’—Conténuatives are also formed by prefixing an stnflected 
perfect pathy) to the verb Ul> (see § 214, 3): ¢.9. gu - yaS p> 3 
ple oS jae 1, * go on doing what I say without demur.’ 


Rem. We must here repeat that whenever a verbal substantive in 
any form is compounded with a transitive verb, the compound verb is 
actively constructed in all the tenses of the active voice: ¢.9. wr) saat 
uf? dhe j \,1 ‘a man’s voice was heard’ oa gave a hearing,’ te. 

“made itself heard’); 0 alse eI 0 ‘two men showed them- 


selves, or appeared.’ 


7) Transitives formed with a Conjunctive Participle cannot in any 
case be passively constructed, for the reason given in § 481, 1: eg. 
cae LY gl. my gf Wks ‘I have brought the book with me;’ ol 
LE = (not 3 (pS) ws 8 us ja ‘who took away (went with) those 
things?” LS trem Gls of St) “he left the boy behind here.’ 


Rem. Although the participle which most commonly occurs in these 
compounds is that of the verb J ‘to take,’ there is nothing in the 
nature of the construction to restrict it to this participle: Gla Sye> 
“to leave behind,’ bie use “to leave, or give on (one’s) way, etc., are 
compounds just as much as U1 &J and its contraction LY ‘to come 
with, to bring’ are; and in the mouth of a native the former no more 
signify “having left, to go,” and “having given, to go,” than the 
latter signifies having taken, to come. 


482. Nominals, Staticals, Inceptives, Permissives, etc., 
are not compound verbs (see §§ 205, 213, 216). Of the 
Nominals we shall have more to say further on. The 
construction of the participles in statical forms has been 
fully explained in § 421, e¢ seg. The Inceptives, ete, 
call for little notice beyond a few examples of their use: 
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1) Inceptives.—A gerund in the locative case, with the governing 


postposition suppressed, is used in connection with the verb LS, which 
usually (though not invariably) follows the gerund, and in this con- 


struction takes the signification of fo begin: as Ka Zs e 5S l» ae 
by took hold of his hand, and began to say;’ » ad » sil 


8 3 i$ wuss “he began lamenting his ill-luck;’ 6 cul ta) yi 
9) pis —! oe gue ne “and repeatedly looking at his face, 
he became agitated and began weeping.’ 

2) Permissives.—An infinitive in the dative form of the accusative, 
with the postposition § suppressed, is constructed with the verb Low, 
which in this construction has the sense of ¢o allow or permit: as ee 9 

"? my ce ‘let (him) remain in the house;’ ga ol wile cy SI 
> aud cle oil gi ‘if they find (them) unpolluted, they permit 
(them) to enter.’ 

3) Acquisitives.—The same construction is employed as in Per- 
missives, the verb LL, in the sense of to get or obtain permission, or a 
chance or speisntuala: to be allowed, taking the place of ly: as at 
459 as J AG wb _§ ‘let him not be allowed to look towards 
the sky;’ \G GL ae es = 5 ‘nor was any one permitted 
to see me.’ 

4) Desideratives.—In these an infinitive constructed as in the Per- 
misaives, etc., is used in connection with the verbs Lal and LiL, 
“to wish, or want;’ as op bole ae In IS wt “I wish to see 
your horse ;’ e: LSle al> rs by “he wants to go home.’ With the 
verb Lal however, the infinitive more generally takes the nominative 
jas of the accusative: as Ut Ss > OS pay ie isis = 
e. ale | when a bee of another hive wishes to come;’ is ope 
eKnbl> Lop wipare | ya glist — Bs they will un- 
justly desire to seize and apply to (their own) use the earnings of 


others.’ 
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483. Nominal Verbs.—The so-called Nominals are 
commonly, though incorrectly, regarded as Compound 
Verbs. They consist simply of a verb and a predicative 
substantive or adjective, which is in the nominative case 
if the verb is a neuter one denoting existence (either 
simple or modified), and in the accusative (the nom. form) 
if the verb is transitive. In the first of these cases the 
verb agrees with its proper subject (unless the predica- 
tive substantive is defined by a genitive or adjective, 
§ 293}; and a predicative adjective, if it be declinable, 
also agrees in gender and number with the subject: as 


7G 


So 5 a ayy) ase 4g SI ‘if he shall not be reared in mp 
presence,’ 
urd ost mes! uP Ls ey ‘all these seven girls were standing.’ 
le 2p yd nes Si\ § “that their morals become correct.’ 
weer Sis spy LOI evslel ys! “and one’s helping another is possible 
uy — $ - huge se only when they dwell together.’ 


Rem. a. The predicative noun most commonly comes immediately 
before the verb, as in the above examples; but it may also follow the 
verb, as is frequently the case in poetry: ¢.9. re 33 5 is res cuss | 
pe pple $ <> ‘the heart of such a guest ought indeed to be 


(esteemed) precious.’ 


Rem. b. Even what are clearly phrases are erroneously classed by 
European grammarians among what they term “ Nominal Compounds.” 
Now in phrases the substantive and verb stand to each other in relations 
distinct from those specified above, the substantive being either in the 
nominative as the subject of the verb, or m an oblique case: 6.9. s ol 
LT ol ‘they remembered’ (properly, ‘recollection came to them’); 


GP OT Cnpedl 2 4x § ¢=* ‘I feel (am possessed with) pity for 
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you’ (for the use of 1 with the Dative of the possessor see § 840); 
SJ ett ust ew “the fire (of hunger) kindled in (my) stomach;’’ 
LT (se. yet) ob Ls \S 9 it? —s=* ‘T also called to mind what the 
wasir had said’ (properly, ‘to me also the wasir’s saying or remark 
came into recollection ’); e. GT (80. ue) els xz coy § “so that on 


occasion it comes of use’ (properly, ‘into use’). 


484. In the case where a predicative noun in the 
accusative is added to a transitive verb, the verb may be 
one which requires a single objective complement alone, 
or it may be a factitive verb (see § 349). In the first of 
these cases the predicative substantive necessarily be- 
comes the subject of the verb in those tenses which are 
passively constructed with the Agent case: eg. — \wl 
us sbe ee ‘he dived (a dive was taken, dt. struck, by 
him). In the second, the construction of the verb in 
the same tenses depends upon the accusative of the object: 
if this be in the nominative form, the verb (as also a 
predicative adjective, if it be declinable) agrees with it ; 
but if it be in the dative form, the verb (as also the adjec- 
tive) is impersonally constructed (see §§ 348—350): eg. 


os ‘s 
us J Jas oa da bd “much as they searched for the key of that 
ids mt) Ss pl lock, it was not found’ (properly, “much 
as the key of that lock was made search 
for by them,’ etc.). 

LS cas, s 29 “he dismissed the demon’ (properly, ‘there 
was performed by him the act of dismissing 
in reference to the demon’). 

iS is as “he made the cart stationary’ (‘the cart was 
made stationary by him’). 
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re) lS 4S Ess “he made the cart stationary’ (properly, ‘it 
was made stationary by him in respect to 
the cart’). 


Rem. a. The only instances in which a factitive verb (in the passively 
constructed tenses) can agree with the complementary accusative are 
those in which by a change of construction this becomes really or 
virtually the only accusative in the sentence: ¢g. 1) when a sen- 
tence following the verb takes the place of the object; as — el 
SLs we “he made representation, saying;’ (here however some 
writers would put the verb in the masc. sing. LE Usye, to agree with 
the objective clause (see § 307); 2) when the place of the object is 
supplied by a substantive which is governed in the genitive by the 
predicative substantive; as Ss ay) 185 el a slob “the king 
praised it’ (“the act of praising was performed by the king in respect 
of it’); 8) when the factitive verb is connected by asl ‘and,’ with 
another verb that stands nearest to the common object of the two verbs, 
this object being in the dative form of the accusative; as (3! s wy 
Ss dans) cial he reproved and admonished the magistrate’s peons.’ 


Rem. b. If the predicative substantive is determined by a genitive, it 
may be separated from the verb by one or more words; as \S my ul 
PS cr aby aiyy yg) dhe JULI ‘it (a child) manifests this 
faculty by screaming and crying.’ 
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CHAPTER XI. 


PARTICLES. 
I. ADVERBS. 


485. The rules for the construction of adverbs are 
given in § 283, e¢ seg. Sentences like the following are 
in nowise opposed to those rules, since 5 18 both a 
negative adverb and a negative verb (=, 2 5, see § 148, 
Rem.), and in the latter sense therefore may stand last in 
the sentence : 


is Ks piy0 ee eas is S| ‘the form and fashion of one agrees 
use kL, dye Jos not with the shape and figure of 
another.’ 
9 © & c ° 
pho \S 8 sj\y 0 Wad, cl there is no order to open the gate 
une at this time.’ 


486. The particle ,3, which has both a conditional and 
an emphatic force, is often added to the negative Uses 
forming in the one case an alternative conjunction (see 
§ 499), in the other an emphatic adverb signifying no 
indeed. 


Rem. The adverb 9 is often used idiomatically in Urdi, and is un- 
translateable: ¢.9. (cw os “just do it.’ After the verb Los “to 
eee,’ it may generally be rendered by the phrase ‘and lo!’ as oy) LG 
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us Liypae ue" els — pe ws “he looked, and lo! they were 
all engaged in their respective tasks.’ 


487. The adverb _,US ‘where?’ is idiomatically joined 
to two different subjects to indicate a very great difference, 
marked contrast, or incompatibility, between them or their 


circumstances : as 


LS ? a3 is ope y) uty? “otherwise what possibility was there 
of our meeting?’ (lit. “where I 


and where thou? our paths lay so 
wide apart that we could never 


have met, but for this accident ’). 
us col a 4) us Ps “this speech is quite unsuitable to 
; thy position.’ 
dei ICS Ls ai >I, ses. “there is no comparison between 


King Bhoj and Ganga the oilman.” 


Rem. Compare with this use of os ols that of R—W kra— 
kva in Sanskrit. 


488. Theadverb | (or .5—) may be added for emphasis 
to any part of speech, and may generally be rendered in 
English by very, the very same, but, alone, etc., though 
sometimes simple stress upon the word to which it ig 
joincd (shown in writing by the use of italics) is suf- 
ficient: e.g. 

es ile is Jd ‘(my) heart alone knows.’ 
us ae . £6\ ‘in one single (or in but one) assault.’ 
LT ly eS ‘the very same young man came.’ 


es aT yet po S _~\ gS ‘but (after all) she did yield to her 


cajoling.’ 
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Il. PREPOSITIONS AND PUSTPOSITIONS. 


489. Prepositions and Postpositions serve to show the 
relation of one substantive to another, or to some other 
word in the sentence. 


490. Some postpositions govern a noun in the Forma-. 
tive only, some in the genitive case only, some take the 
governed noun in the Formative or the genitive. Lists 
of the prepositions and postpositions together with the 
case they govern are given in §§ 236-240. The follow- 
ing are a few that have special significations or uses in 
addition to those specified in the lists : 


1) S1 ‘before,’ is used of comparison: e.g. 


S 2 rowed 2 as ake “such is the reflection of the flower- 
wn ow JS = Si Sout garden on the ground that, com- 
Js! by aye » pared therewith, the painting of 

Mani (Manes) stands second, it first.’ 


Rem. The postposition —¢~el» “in front,’ may be used in the same 
eense. 


2) ile, which as a postposition signifies ‘with,’ ‘along 
with,’ as a preposition, with a demonstrative pronoun fol- 
lowing, usually signifies ix addition to, notwithstanding 
or although (=the Persian o,>,b or Vial): eg. 


aa! < ‘ 
LS Ve OUTS glo Sw ) wee Mohan went away to Dlahabad 
(Allahabad) along with Zaid.’ 


& os 54 
tile S aut wc S Cw) gil. ‘in addition to that life will pass 
es with trouble (or difficulty).’ 
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yl awe’ wt B5 S ahs) ile ‘notwithstanding that (or although) 
4553 an wd ay) » ipl he himself be small and feeble 

iv: deve | is Ce ust? ad and his foe powerful, there is still 

hope of victory.’ 

8) Wi» ‘towards,’ ‘to,’ is used both of docal direction 
and of feeling or conduct, generally preceding, in this 
sense, an Arabic verbal noun: e.g. 

ie. LS 3b sii “he is gone towards (or to) the 
market;’ (the corresponding Hindi 
postpositions in this construction 


are SG and 5) 


low aS pls a) iL Sen “tender compliments from me’ (Jit. 
‘from my side’ = Fr. de ma part). 


eo 


wee 5b is Usl sp usp he becomes inclined to (fond of) very 
eC: Gy» evil things ;’ (the corresponding 
Hindi postposition in this sense 
; is»). 

oS x a wi b wy yes ee) “to become suspicious of (lit. to- 

Ul yp wards) @ person.’ 
wb we) ols S yes os he needs the labours of several 

2 slat persons.’ 

Rem. In both the above senses the postposition wi b is the Urdi 
rendering of the Arabic preposition Ads and the idiom in sentences like 
the last three of the above is borrowed from the Arabic. The post- 


position W-v\> ‘side, direction,’ is rarely used of feeling or conduct. 


4) 2S 0%3 ‘near,’ as a postposition, is often used in the 
sense of 2 one’s opinion (like the Lat. aud, and the Fr. 
chez), a sense in which Wy 5 and Y»4 do not occur: eg. 
CK 955 S$ relic ‘in the opinion of the wise.? 


ho i 
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491. A feminine postposition requires the noun it 
governs in the genitive to be constructed with § in 
agreement with itself; but if the postposition be used as a 
preposition, i.e. precede the noun it governs (which can 
only occur when it is a Persian or Arabic word), the 
genitive of the governed noun will be constructed with 


& (see § 243): eg. 
Sus ily, but osile us us, “like a star.’ 
Swi wb, but wel Ss ena “concerning him or it.’ 


us S os 3 web ee “they are like physicians and astro- 
logers.’ 


S hic ddan), “by the aid of the understanding.’ 


S ile, > ” oS 5 head , in accordance with (or according 


to) your ordering ( = order).’ 


In the first of these cases the construction is that of the 
Hindi, in the second that of the Persian (whence the 
occurrence of none but Persian or Arabic prepositions in 
the construction).! The use of the genitive affix ¢ is due 
to the influence of a Persian preposition (most commonly 
4), which governs the postposition in the genitive. This 
preposition, though not expressed in the case of vb, 
ail, etc., is implied in the construction, and, being 
originally a masculine noun, requires the use of the affix 
<. With the genitive of the governed noun. The same 


1 This construction is not only employed with ‘‘ some of the feminine prepositions,” 
as European grammarians say, but with all such as are Persian or Arabic words. Nor 


is it “arbitrary " no Urdi scholar would, we are assured, say or write yy Ae Me 
LS manind parwane ki, ‘like a moth;’ but as no distinction is usually made in 
writing between mayhul and ma‘ruf ye, it is quite possible for an Englishman to 
mistake Ss for ki, when the writer intends it for ke (—S), 
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construction occurs with the preposition —, ‘ without:’ 
e.g. oS ype er —, without her highness’ pleasure; — 
aS Wy gts cv, without advice and counsel. It is true 
that we also meet with such constructions as ust Se pa es 
(8c. x), with his or her displeasure; but in such cases — 
is @ prefiz, not a separate preposition, and the words 


_oy* =?) ete, are treated as simple Hindi postpositions. 


Rem. If the preposition 4 is expressed, even a preceding  . is 
constructed with the affix —S: as ei nated aes lod Glas yy 
ea Bol ae LS, how very insignificant 48 man compared to the 
Almighty! And not only does &, expressed or implied, require the 
genitive to be constructed with —S, but, according to the native gram- 


marians, S is in some instances used as the equivalent of 4 (see 
§ 318, Rem.). 


IIT. CONJUNCTIONS. 


492. The combination of coordinate and subordinate 
propositions is effected by means of conjunctions. 


Rem. Lists of some of the principal conjunctions are given in § 247. 


493. Coordinate Combination.—The conjunctions used 
in coordinate combination are the Connective (Copulative, 
Disjunctive, Alternative, Negative), Adversative, Excep- 
tive, and Conclusive. 


494. The Connective conjunctions do not affect the 
structure of a sentence. _49\ (or ,), ‘and,’ is the one most 
used simply to connect words and sentences. But the 


omission of it (Asyndcton) is of frequent occurrence (see 
§§ 217, 275, 362). 
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495. ,,\ is also used idiomatically to denote: 


1) The almost simultaneous occurrence of the acts 
indicated by the verbs in two propositions which it 
connects ; as ei heoyl —<\ ~ (= oS Sl Csylend yp 
ST +), you rose and evil came (“no sooner did you rise 
than evil ensued’), 


2) Inseparable connection of two subjects; as 551, ,5 ue 
~ Pe (= \eh vee 5 ils Vy keod), Iam and you are (t.e. ‘where 
you are I will be,’ or ‘I will stick to you wherever you 
are’), 

8) Defiance or threat; as 4» ~ ener jes # (= = Sas jus 
ee W455), then I am and you ane (i.e. ' a I will 
settle accounts with you’); Sle cult yl le 9 I, now 
you know and the great idol will know (‘the great idol will 
settle accounts with you’). 


496. The negative 4, repeated, has the signification of 
our neither—nor; but the conjunction ,,\ is often prefixed 
to the second 4: €.9. as Lal sol FuaIG ent Spain 98 LSI 5 
oe neither does one suffer inconvenience poe COUT, 
nor that annoyance from this; yw ual S$ . els By Os Se 
a yl gd yc gi 5, the third is that speech wherein there 
ts neither harm nor benefit. 


497. The disjunctive conjunction | ‘or’ (as an alterna- 
tive L—L ‘either—or’), is used in the sense of both the 
Latin vel and aut: eg. \g 5 ply Si sil & gold Af, 
no Cerca or trader came up to him; paid jiluve st 9 
ust pee ed Ul sloldo, any traveller, (whether) a devotee 
or a@ man of the world, who enters this city. 
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Rem. \—\, is sometimes used to indicate a remarkable contrast 
arising from a sudden change; us LS gp we eek Sy cegy 89 L, but 
now there was that (such) display, and the next moment all became 
desolate. 


498. The conjunction $, which more commonly occurs 
in subordinate clauses, is also used as a disjunctive, signi- 
fying ‘or:’ €.9. poo F Sule pe Lie, will you go there or 
shall I? jays Soho ce 6 Geis he 42 i wi, have you 
learned anything of the science of logic also or not ? 


499. The compound conjunctions ,j utd and 55), ‘other- 
wise,’ ‘or else,’ are used in stating an alternative; as 5 
Or dy Ge EST Se Ul I Une ep led Is 1. ) 
then (perhaps) my heart (lit. liver) will be quieted, other- 
wise I am burning (shall continue to burn) with the fire 
of this wrath; csocld S cul $ tale bin La asl> By 
HT MNS} ee ech iy gm bile 8, that ruler should 
be such a one as ts well acquainted with the laws of govern- 
ment, or else decline will overtake the state. 


Rem. The following are examples of some of the remaining dis- 
junctive conjunctions: ly B\ycs gile \ Gyo i ol is, L will not 
let you go, (whether you) take tt tll or well; gd) pl> Lug us? us 
> pe, ‘I say nothing ; either go or remain, as you please. For 
examples of L$ —LS see § 397. 


000. The Adversative conjunctions are », .., ne 
(which however is more commonly ezceptive), $u, ete., 
signifying but, yet, still, but rather, on the contrary. They 
are uscd in stating a proposition which alters, limits, or 


sets aside what has preceded, and do not affect the struc- 
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ture of a sentence. The first three of those mentioned 
above are often used correlatively with the Concessive con- 
junctions 4>,°\, ca although,’ ‘even if: eg. pli rus yl 
a 58 us als Luss x oe aasl>, and all desire the name 
(Generous), but do not perform such acts; Ww aby S 58 
kg, und ol os LS ga8 , he says anything and everything 
when he has an object (to gain), but does not keep (his 
promise) 22 mind ; e spl 5 Kat une hs Fm ae Col, there 
1s no defect at all in this, but rather there is excess ; taf 
oly nd yet KS Sel e slob Gb 15, although 
your father ts a king, yet this also was decreed in your 
destiny. 


501. The Exceptive conjunctions are &, Yl, and some- 
times CJ, signifying only, but, but not, except. They are 
uscd to exclude the case in which the asser uo docs not hold 
good: e.g. UT md updye (or 65) & oT use ST Sly — 
all the brotherhood came, but Mohan did not come (‘all 
came except Mohan’). The thing excepted may be totally 
different in kind from the general term; as ST (solid Cees 
tly y\ =<, all the princes came (lit. had come), but not 
their troops. 


Rem. je is sometimes uscd, as in Persian, in the sense of ws, 
ou ce : A CG 
“perhaps:’ a8 9 osjlgyo SF Sul & Set ced Dyed Oy) a Cpl 
Gu, this feelingless husband of mine perhaps saw him at the door of 
the house. 


602. The Conclusive or Illative conjunctions are _»| 
te 8 py Us tlt, 11, ete., which may be translated 


therefore, wher efor e, accordingly, consequently, ete. The 
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following are examples of their use: ets us ed ee GU; 5 
“e le ot cml =P Nybo LA, ly! ued ip lod 
ig bce Deal _gbyels sol $ ee many evils spring from the 
on and to avoid them 18 difficult, tt 18 therefore ad- 
visable that a man observe silence;  y\;5 Sloe nee — >, 
Ip i? Lawl tele te So usilye XS, the king ordered that 
they should open the doors of the treasuries, and such 
was accordingly done; aoe lad gS pe Shs ysl as 
\p pe several things passed through his mind, and con- 
sequently your devoted slave smiled. 


503. Subordinate Combination.—The conjunctions em- 
ployed in subordinate combination are the Hypothetical, 
Temporal, Concessive, Comparative, Causal, and Final. 


504. The Hypothetical conjunctions are ‘|, ,> ‘if,’ 
> ‘when,’ ete. These are construed with the Indica- 
tive or the Subjunctive, as shown in § 466, 1) a, and 2), 
Rem. b. The regular correlative of the first two is 5; that 
of the third 3. But the correlatives are not always ex- 
pressed; and even the hypothetical particle wR 
omitted, as in the following sentence: 2 On st Ss nl 
us ‘s LS 45 ery when, or tf, her pleasure took this course 
alone, what could I do? 


505. The correlatives ,; and 5 being synonymous, the 
one is sometimes used for me other; as .jbols ws ay fil as! 
e pe eI Pe ay and even tf all these pliances 
be obtained, then even it is evident, ete.3 \us| > ol eee 
FE wp dele Ea co AN 9m ole ls, when a man 
acquires such knowledge, wisdom may thereby be attained. 
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Rem. 5 is now commonly used instead of J as the correlative 
of =: 


506. The conjunction ,> is sometimes used in the sense 
Of a 5 a8 5 5) LAV yl lyr 39 95 UG TS gC go 
u» csty, when he opened it and looked, lo! that young man 
and his paramour were (lit. are) lying beheaded. 


507. s- is occasionally used in the sense (1) of »> WI 
‘now that ,’ and (2) of 5, in which case the conditional 
clause, if expressed, may follow, being introduced by the 
conjunction § in the sense of >; as use 3 4 ~ D glee > 
Up ES cog 8 lee SE gp pts cs Io <S, now that I know 
that you are acquainted with their history, I give. thanks 
any this, ete. ; Lt ce Sb Ik weet ee 

ie; , one has to ane hard, then something 18 acguired ; 
edy ts $b he Bee Sesh hI wll, then 
alone is mutual help (lit. the helping of one sicthen’ pos- 
sible, when they dwell together. 


508. — > in combination with the postpositions es 
(or £95) and 4 (which however rarely occurs in modern 
Urdu), forms ¢emporal conjunctions, signifying whilsé, 
until, as long as; and the same postpositions are repeated 
after the correlative s when this is expressed. These 
conjunctions are construed with the Indicative or the Sub- 
junctive (the Aorist, which is however rendered in English 
by the Present Indicative), according as simple fact or 
contingency (design, etc.) is indicated. They are often 
followed by the negative 5 (or _,3), and may then be 
generally translated ‘as long as,’ ‘so long as: C9. AS5 am 
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Li», ume de ii, until I come (back) here alone will 
my heart be fixed; os ut po LG un? po Co} as SS 
aw, as long as his breath (life) does not depart, they 
give him no peace (lit. “do not let him take breath’); 
ile 535 See SS C5 By 5 SL CAS cI Ce, 80 
long as he suffers no harm, he will not know my value; 
as jbl 5 ole CS Ve, let him not come out (of the 
harem) as long as he is not a man (shall not have attained 
to manhood); css! » at ashen LS Ue gy Ole, remain 
here till your desire 1s fulfilled. 


509. The Concessive conjunctions are > <1, £ or $8, 
etc., ‘although,’ ‘even if.’ The latter is usually construed 
with the Subjunctive (the Aorist); the former with the 
‘Indicative or the Subjunctive, according as a simple fact 
is expressed or not: ¢.9. as ual Bid oy all > 
e: ee LS, although she had not the strength to speak, she 
said faintly, Thank God! Oy laxia § lo Sl we oes 
Up AS sy = 81, even I dispense justice to them, although 
they be unbelievers: 293 UH Ups Lee Usiole mw Fy 
BND So pee tS yd GY pahange aol, and even though 
all (his) habits may not become good, let him labour earnestly 
to correct them to the extent that tt 18 possible for them 
to be good. 


510. The Comparative conjunctions are those which 
expressarcscmblance. They are lu ‘as,’ Lf ‘as if?’ e.g. 
‘ . ~ < Im 2 VI c 8 2 = 
Dabishlim’s kingdom was tranquil, and his subjects cone 


tented ; iS eT es up Ls es uy el > 5S 
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the wind never touches it; (it is) as if the sky ts sts 
shade. 


511. The Causal conjunctions are those which are used 
in stating a reason. They are >, S, and others which are 
compounds formed with $, as $ aul, (ul, SS, Gyo, eto. 
They may mostly be translated for, because, since, seeing 
that, inasmuch as, etc. The following are examples of 
their use: Ul gosh Bb OSG Col ones 9F Lee Jo a 
So Js Oh SO) ae colle S$ Jars, l>, in her heart 
indeed affection still lingers, seeing that she remembers 
him in this death-agony ; | LS Syed go ble. Ss oe 586 Spee 
co > GU Gee ed syle SS yy, fulfil what you agreed 
to for my capture, for in the whole body the tongue vs (the 
only) free (and therefore responsible member); ml Sal 
Gym creed BG S slsel 25) ys ler F daly Gal 6 $ 5 sleel 6 
let him put no faith in his statement, for a tale-bearer, 
generally speaking, 1s not deserving of credit; » B\y> 5 4} 
By rd UY S eh 29 SoS Ged pS S Gyatatile Up a 5 
tt 1s not the work of the wise to be infatuated with gold and 
jewels, since those (things) abide with no one. 


512. Final conjunctions are used to denote the purpose 
or consequence of an action. They are constructed with 
the Subjunctive, as shown in § 467. To the examples 
there given may be added the following: Wi,5 <§ joy alt 
LS ey cee Lydd FSS oI nem lhe S ar, through 
fear of the harbour-superintendent, they locked up their 
slave-girls in (their) chests, lest he should take them by 


force. 
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Rem. The particle $ has other significations and uses besides those 
noticed above (§§ 498, 507, 511, 512). It is sometimes used (as in 
Persian) in the sense of 5) “than ;’ but this can only occur in Persian 
construction : as a plas S sre set ESI, better one man 
perish than the whole city. It is of frequent occurrence as a simple 
explicatory particle: 1) at the head of an adjective (qualificative, 
descriptive), or conjunctive clause, as exemplified in § 890; 2) at the 
head of a saying or speech (Sys), which stands as the object of a 
preceding verb, or, generally. at the beginning of an objective clause: 
as pod ad, S LS aS oy aw, he asked, What are these doing ? 
In such cases it may sometimes be rendered by ‘that,’ ‘saying,’ 
‘namely,’ etc., but it is often untranslatable, 
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CHAPTER XII. 
ON THE DIRECT ORATION. 


513. The indirect oration 1s rarely employed in Urdu. 
The words and thoughts of a person are usually expressed 
in the direct oration, introduced by the particle $, which 
however is frequently omitted (cf. also § 445): e.g. 


eh § \yp pylee oe jy Jal “I learned from the people of the 
is? bd) SLES Gee egy ship that the Antichrist dwelt in 
that island’ (iit. ‘I learned from 
the people of the ship “ Antichrist 
lives, eto.’’’). 

spe aes $ re Wa “3 SN" if it is your intention to enter the 
us the city’ Aas “if this is thy in- 

tention: “I will enter, eto.’’). 


ore GS Us —_ 4s" ea ul “he told me my sister waa sick’ (/sé. 
° © re; My “he said to me, * Thy sister is sick”). 
A at yo iS gS LS ue Re “he pondered how he should carry 
wice mr ps away those rubies’ (Jit. “how shall 

I carry away, ete.’), 
ge ei LS we NS us ‘I told them that I also would 


iG > ist oe aoa) them’ (Jit, “I said to 
them, “I also will accompany 


you”’), 
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APPENDIX. 


ON THE CALENDAR. 


The following remarks on the Musalman and Hindi 
Calendars are mostly taken from Forbes’s Hindustani 
Grammar. 


THE MOHAMMADAN CALENDAR. 


‘‘The Musalmans reckon by lunar time, their era called the Hira 
commencing from the day on which Mohammad retreated from Mekka 
to Medina; which, according to the best accounts, took place on Friday, 
the 16th of July (18th new style), a.p. 622. Their year consists of 12 
lunations, amounting to 354 days and 9 hours, very nearly; and hence 
their New Year’s Day will happen every year about eleven days earlier 
than in the preceding year.” 

“To find the Christian year corresponding to that of the Hijra, apply 
the following rule:—From the given number of Musalman years deduct 
three per cent., and to the remainder add the number 621°54; the sum 
is the period of the Christian era at which the given current Musalman 
year ends. This rule is founded on the fact that 100 lunar years are 
very nearly equal to 97 solar years, the difference being about eighteen 
days only.” 

‘‘ When great accuracy is required, and when the year, month, and 
day of the Mohammadan era are given, the precise period of the 
Christian era may be found very nearly, as follows:—Express the 
Musalman date in years and decimals of a year; multiply by :97; to 
the product add 621°54: and the sum will be the period of the Christian 


era.”’ 
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‘The Mohammadan or lunar months are made to consist of thirty 
and twenty-nine days alternately, but in a period of thirty years it is 
found necessary to intercalate the last month eleven times, so as to be 
reckoned thirty days instead of twenty-nine. The months retain their 


Arabic names in all Mohammadan countries, as follows: ”’ 


LUNAR MONTHS. 


: DAYS. DAYS. 

ey=* moharram. . 80 ary rajah. . . ~ 80 

pro safar . . - 29 mee sha‘bin . . - 29 

Nie ) rabi‘u'l-awwal 30 whiey ramazin. . . 80 

ee yy rabi'u «saint | . Jl shawwal. . . 29 

ae = 1 vabi‘u’l-akhir sail | use zi = - 
Js!! soles jumdda’l-awwal 30 rod 58 27 ka‘da 

ue BN plat jumdda’s-sani | s6 axe aT) z0°l-hija | 
pes! wxves jumdda’l-akhir na usd zi hija 


The following are the days of the week in Urdii, Hindi, and Persian: 


URDU. HINDI. PERSIAN. 

Sun. yl itwar ahs )) rabt-bar FRERE yak-shamba 

Mon. (( y pe Or) pv pir sleeps som-bar busts An du-shamba 

Tues. Or sae jut, mangal-bar bay duo sth-shamba 

Wed. sox budh lads budh-bar | dh > chakar- 
shamba | 


Thurs. al, bea jum Joqudy brihaspats-, dhexiy panj-sham- 
rat bar ba 
Fri. dra jum'a ye 1 Sos sukra-bar doy JT ddina 


Sat. aa sanichar pheainnt sanibar PORTS or Oia shambe 
or hafta 
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The Hindiis regard the day as commencing at midnight, as we do; 
but the Mohammadans regard it as commencing at the preceding evening, 
so that ‘the night of a certain day,’ in the mouth of a Musalman, sig- 
nifies ‘the night of the previous day.’ For example mt, eS re 
‘Friday night,’ is really “Thursday night’ according to our way of 


reckoning 
THE HINDU CALENDAR. 


The Hindi year is divided into twelve equal portions which nearly 
correspond to our solar months. The month again is divided into 
two parts, each called pakh, ‘lunar fortnight.’ The first pakh extends 
from new to full moon, and is called sudi, ‘the light fortnight;’ the 
second extends from full to new moon, and is called dadi, ‘the dark 
fortnight.’ ‘All festivals and dates are reckoned, not by the 
solar months, but by the duration of the moon which terminates 
in each. Hence although the month Barsdkh begins de jure about the 
llth of April, it may have commenced de facto from one day to 
twenty-eight days sooner. When two new moons occur during one 
solar month, which happens once in three years, there is an intercalary 
month, and the month so intercalated receives the name of the one 
which preceded it, that is of the solar month within which the two 


new moons may happen.” 


The era however which is commonly used by the Hindiis of the 
northern half of India is that called sambat (Sanskrit samrat, 
‘year’), which dates from the month Katik of the year 57 3.c. 
when king Vikramaditya is supposed to have ascended the throne 
of Ujjain. 

Another common era, especially in Southern India, is that of Saliva- 
hana. It is called da, and dates from the month Chast of the yeal 
78 a.n. 
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The following are the names of the Hindi solar months: 


blue) baisakh, April—May. LSS katik, | 
. Oct.—Nov. 
gin jeth, May—June. S55 kartsk, 
Bylasl asdrh, June—July. ars \ aghan, Nov.—Dee. 
.jqla sdtoan ) is, Dec.—Jan. 
id = ay uly—Aug. un P 
wy srdwan, sole magh, Jan.—Feb. 
Uyle bhadon, Aug.—Sept. ole phdagun, Feb.—March. 


wl or y!45 ha’ar or dsin, Sept.—Oct. cee chait, Murch—April. 


These are in common use among both Hindiis and Musalmans. But 
the names of the English months are also often used at the present time 
especially in official correspondence, 
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